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THE FOURTH AT ROSELAND PARK. 


THE rain came down in torrents on Sunday afternoon; 
the wind blew a hurricane, and branches were broken 
off from the trees. The robins’ nests were thrown to the 
ground, and the little birds lay helpless, fluttering in the 
grass. The reports from Washington indicated stormy 
weather, such as would interfere with the excursions on 
Monday. The village church was closed at night, for 
scarce one of those who had been present at the morning 
service ventured out to the monthly concert in the even- 
ing. There were gloomy forebodings for the great cele- 
bration at Roseland Park, and people asked what would 
be done if the storm should continue, and remembered 
how, three years ago, when President Harrison was there, 
the rain almost broke up the forenoon meeting. But the 
sun arose with unexcelled brilliancy; scarce a thin line 
of cloud was seen in the western sky. The air was cool 
and braving, the wind was fresh but not strong, anda 
more perfect day for beauty and invigoration never was 
greeted by thousands bent on the celebration of our 
glorious independence. 

At an early hour in the morning the people began to 
gather from all parts of Windham County and from 
across the border of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
from Ashford and Brooklyn, from Pomfret, Putnam, 
Killingly, Thompson, Dudley, Eastport, Southbridge, 
and other towns in the neighborhood. Many came in 
carriages which were decorated with flags, and many 
others on foot. Scarce less than a thousand teams were 
hitched about the Park. 

The famous patriotic platform is in a sheltered nook in 
the littte tree-covered hill which boasts the name of Mt. 
Eliot, and the speakers faced Roseland Lake a few hun- 
dred feet away. Several thousand people found seats in 
front of the platform—as many as any voice can reach 
unless it be as strong as that of Senator Frye. Never 
did the Lake, with its further bank green with forest- 
covered hills, and the Park itself with its chestnuts and 
oaks and its fresh lawns and bright flowers, look more 
lovely. 

While there have been other occasions at Roseland 
Park honored with the presence of one or another 
of the Presidents of the United States, among which 
the visit of General Grant will always be most 
memorable, the present was one of the most enjoy- 
able and successful celebrations ever held there. It was 
a great treat to hear two distinguished members of the 
Cabinet speaking on very important themes. Senator 
Frye’s address carried his audience by storm. The peo- 
ple were greatly pleased with the wise and witty words 
of Colonel Shepard. General Morgan quite took the 
hearts of the people. The only shadow on the occasion 
was caused by the absence of Professor Wilkinson, who 
had been obliged to sail for Europe, and Mr. Farwell, and 
of Mr. Lodge, whom sickness detained. What they had 
written, however, was read to the people. 

The day was filled, forenoon and afternoon, with pa- 
triotism, and the evening with fireworks. We wish that 
in a thousand cities and towns in the country there 
might be similar celebrations on Independence Day. On 
that day no orator and no poet should be allowed to be 
silent when so much is to be said and sung in honor of 
our beloved country and of the heroes who have given 
us our liberty. 





PROGRAM. 
MORNING. 


1.—Address of Welcome, by the Hon. CHARLES A. RUSSELL, 
M.C,, Killingly, Conn. 

2.—Address by the President of the Day, the Hon. ORVILLE H. 
Pratt, United States Senator from Connecticut. 

8.—Singing of “* America”: ‘* My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 

4.—Prayer, by the Rev. Joan W. AsHworTH, of Putnam, Conn, 

5.—Our Indian Fellow-citizens, by the Hon. THomAs J. MORGAN, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

6.—Poem: “Our Republic,” by Pror. W1Lt1aM C. WILKINSON 
U.D., of Chicago University. 


{-—The Presidential Office, by the Hon. BENJAMIN ¥. Tracy’ 


Secretary of the Navy, : 


NEW YORK, ‘\HURSDAY, JULY 14, 1892. 


AFTERNOON. 


1.—“* The Star Spangled Banner.” 

2.—American Shipping, by the Hon. WiLLiAmM P. Frye, United 
States Senator from Maine. 

3.—The American Press, by Cot. Evtiorr F. SHEPARD, Editor of 
The Mail and Express. 

4.—The Great West, by the Hon. Jonn V. FARWELL, of Chicago. 

5.—Address, by the Hon. Jonn Casnot Lopas, Member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts. 

6.—Benediction. 


LETTERS OF REGRET. 





FROM PRESIDENT HARRISON. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, } 
June 18th, 1892. ‘ 
HeEwnryY C. BOWEN, EsqQ., Woodstock, Conn.: 

My dear Mr. Bowen: I am glad to have the notice and 
program of your Fourth of July celebration, and regret 
that I cannot be with you. The experience I had—apart 
from the rain—when I participated in one of these celebra- 
tions was so pleasant that I shall hope at some time to re- 
new it. : 

With kind regards to your family, very sincerely yours, 


Matty Raven 


FROM JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Wy MetiSfytaxt 


FROM LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


TURIN, 22 VIA DEI MILLE, May 22d, 1892. 

My dear Sir: I wish you success and gratification for 
the next Fourth of July celebration. May the birthday of 
the American Republic be celebrated for many centuries, 
and may the day witness the prosperity and glory of the 
land to which our dying country has been bountiful, and 
which we, on this side of the water, call the ‘‘ New World,” 
as a name of the Jand of hope and the land of freedom. I 
am, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 


tarpanth 


FROM THE HON. WHITELAW REID. 


OPHIR FARM, WESTCHESTER, Co., N. Y., | 

June 9th, 1892. j 
Dear Mr. Bowen:—I can only repeat what I said at the 
first, when you honored me with the invitation to 
speak at your Fourth of July celebration this year. The 
imperative work which my long absence has caused to ac- 
cumulate leaves me quite unable to undertake any engage- 
ment of this sort thissummer. Instead of diminishing 
this work really seems more oppressive now than when we 

met; and it promises to’'take some months to die out. 
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for the charming opportunity you have offered me, and my 
sincere regrets at my inability to improve it. 

Wishing you a continuance of your long and brilliant 
success in these patriotic gatherings, I am, 

Very truly yours, 








FROM JULIA WARD HOWE. 

241 BEACON ST., BosTON, May 4th, 1892. 
Mr. HENRY C. BOWEN: 
My dear Sir:—It would surely give me pleasure to be 
your guest, and to participate in your celebration of an 
event very important in the world’s history, and especially 
soin ourown. I cannot, however, hope to be with you on 
the occasion mentioned, as I have plans of travel which 
will keep me far distant from these parts during the 
montks of June and July. If I can catch the least glimpse 
of a poem between this and then, I will certainly send it; 
but at this moment Iam so beset with business that I do 
not see my way clear to the “‘ mansions in the skies,” from 
which poems are brought. Wishing that I may be able 
thus to be present by proxy, as I certainly shall be in spirit, 
believe me. 
Yours with much respect, 


ee Py ae 


FROM MR. HENRY CLEWS. 
NEw YorK, April 8th, 1892. 

My dear Mr. Bowen: T bave just received your kind 
note of yesterday’s date with the program inclosed of the 
next Fourth of July celebration. It certainly foreshadows 
your usual success in celebrating the glorious Fourth. I 
shall never forget the great pleasure I realized when I had 
the good fortune of being present some “ears ago on a sim- 
ilar occasion at your delightful Woods «ck residence. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Hr 


FROM WILLIAM H. McELROY. 
N. Y. TRIBUNE, N. Y., May 28th, 1892. 
THE Hon. HENRY C. BOWEN: 

My dear Sir: I greatly appreciate the compliment of 
being requested to filla place on your program, but en- 
gagements already made for the summer compel me to say 
nay. I promised, early in the spring, to deliver the poem 
before the Army of the Potomac, at its meeting in June; 
and my muse, my dear Mr. Bowen’, is not equal to the task 
of producing two “‘star-spangled banner” poems for two 
occasions of the same summer. 

There is no need that I should express the hope that your 
celebration will prove a great success. Forit was long ago 
demonstrated that the Woodstock celebration and Fourth 
of July were made for each other. 

Faithfully yours, 


yer de ame, 


FROM THE HON. JOHN V. FARWELL. 
CHICAGO, June 13th, 1892. 








HENRY C. BowEN, Esq.: 

Dear Mr. Bowen: It is with feelings of grief that I am 
compelled to forego the pleasure of being with you on the 
Fourth. I had counted on a feast of rare things, and in- 
stead I am obliged to bein London; and while you, in 
New England, will be celebrating our independence of Old 
England,[ may be looking at St. James Palace, whose man- 
dates were so potent in organizing the first tea party in 
Boston, to discuss practically the rights of man to repre- 
sentation as wellas taxation in the science of government. 

I inclose you a sketch in part of what I expected to say 


had I been with you. 


Yours very truly, 





I beg to.repeat the expressions of my high appreciation - 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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with my wife s lay, andon the 


Fourth of July be, if it 
delegate from Yale University at the Tercentenary of 
Trinity College, Dub! Ireland, 

I cannot too much you for the invitation with 
which you have now the second time honored me. I 
take comfort in the thought that the chief loss involved in 
my inability to accept your kindness is mine. It is not a 
very ill wind for you, as I look at it, that blows against 
me in the case. 

I hope that the occasion will this year mount to its ac- 
customed hight. One cannot wish you more than that. 

Yours sincerely, 


TELEGRAM FROM CONGRESSMAN LODGE. 


New YORK, July 3d, 1892. 
To Henry C. Bowen: Cannot be with you to-morrow. 
Tilness prevents. Do not dare take risk of coming. Unfit 
to speak. More sorry than I can express. 


ee 


FROM C. H. PARKHURST, D.D. 


135 East 85TH STREET, NEW YORK, May 28th, 1892. 
My dear Sir: It is very kind in you to invite me to be 
with yon in Woddstock, andI regret the necessity I am 
under of declining the invitation. I expect to leave this 
country for Europe on Wednesday of the coming week, to 
be absent the entire summer. 


Yours very sincerely, C. H. PARKHURST. 


FROM R. S. MacARTHUR, D.D. 


NEw YORK, May 30th, 1892. 
Dear Mr. Bowen: Were it not for my absence from the 
city I would take the greatest possible pleasure in accept- 
ing your courteous invitation. I would deem it no small 
honor to be present at your hospitable home and to share 
in the delights of this unique celebration on the Fourth of 
July. I consider that you are doing much to shape the 
patriotic thought and action of our country. I hope to do 
myself the honor on some other occasion of sharing with 

you in the delights of your Fourth of July celebration. 
Very truly yours, R. S. MACARTHUR. 


THE MORNING. 


The meeting was called to order at eleven o’clock by 
the Hon. Charles A. Russell, Member of Congress from 
the district. He said: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Somewhat more than two hundred years ago there 
was anotable occurrence in Woodstock’s history. Ona 
September morn in 1674, John Eliot stood on a pulpit 
rock on “Plain Hill,” not far from this spot. Gathered 
around him was a peaceful congregation of swarthy 
aborigines and sturdy first settlers. This missionary of 
New England civilization preached to his audience from 
that passage in Matthew which adds promise to precept, 
‘*Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” The Gos- 
pel dispensation was foliowed by a presentation of civil 
government, and the Magistrate, Gookin, represented 
the authority, the safety and the success of an organized 
and law-abiding municipality. 

Thus early were established here religious and civil 
ordinances, and the establishment flourished and ex- 
tended. A diligent and faithful community, yielding 
obedience to divine law and civil authority, was here 
settled. The influence of such a settlement has spread 
itself over the centuries and impressed its formation on 
the life and character of a strong county and a prosper- 
ous State. [Applause.] 

Woodstock flourished for many decades as the impor- 
tant and the populous town in Windham County, and 
has given liberally of its prestige and its populace to 
create and strengthen the present centers of industry 
and life in State and nation. 

Beginning in a popular assembly around that rock on 
yonder hill, uniting its people in a common concern for 
spiritual end material welfare, this community has 
always been characterized by public gatherings. The 
spirit of the times has been formulated and given active 
force in the Woodstock meetings. The trainings, the 
conventions, the juvilees and celebrations and the mass 
meetings associated in the earlier days with Old Wood- 
stock Common, and in later times with Roseland Park, 
have made for this town a reputation and emphasized 
the fact that the strong backbone and the steady nerve 

of American nationality is found in the country districts 
of rugged New England. [Applause.] 





So, my friends, in welcoming you to the celebration at 


Roseland Park on this Columbian of July, I wel- 
come you to the remembrance of days in Wood, 
stock and to stom which 


ore": 


(and it is but partial rec to restrict his benefac- 
tion to Woodstock, for its extension is measured by the 
limits of the printing prees only and its participation is 
free to all the country round)—the Hon. Henry C. 

Bowen—has perfected the comfort and the pleasure and 
the profit of national avniversaries at Roseland Park. 

[Applause.] He has joined hands with Nature, and to- 
gether they welcome you in their Eden. These hills 
which surround us are continually echoing back the in- 
spiration and precept of those who have spoken here in 
the years gone by, and to-day the volume of that echo is 
to be increased in its eloquence and its wisdom. This 
lake ever reflects the multitudes who have gathered here 
in holiday joy and in patriotic zeal to quaff a respite from 
toil and to strengthen ties of society and nationality. 
This whole garden blooms with the cultivation of the 
past and the promise of the future, and in this spot is 
garnered year by year much of the impulse and the effort 
and the result which continues us ‘‘ the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” [Applause.] 

My friends, for several years it has been my pleasure 
and my honor to welcome you at these celebrations. 
Each time have I bespoken a hearty welcome in the name 
of Mr. Bowen and his family. Each time have I intro- 
duced you to an order of exercises which promised en- 
tertainment and profit. Every time have you realized 
the welcome and the entertainment. Again this year I 
extend the welcome and again bid you to the entertain- 
ment. As in the past,so now you can rely upon the 
fulfillment. 

It is my part to call this gathering to order for the ex- 
ercises which are to follow. Ido so now with thankful 
remembrance of the deep root which a proper celebra- 
tion of Fourth of July has taken in Woodstock, and with 
the pleasant anticipation that these celebrations are 
permanent. [Applause.] From this spot goes forth 
every year the injunction: 

“ Go, ring the bells and fire the guns, 

And fling the starry banner out: 

Shout Freedom! till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shout: 

Let boastful eloquence declaim 

Of honor, liberty and fame; 

Still let the poet’s strain be heard, 

With glory for each second word, 

And everything with breath agree 

To prasse our glorious liberty.” 

[Applause. | 

My friends, it is my pleasure to propose as the Presi- 
dent of this celebration our esteemed and beloved senion 
Senator—-United States Senator, Orville H. Platt. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

CoL. ELLIoTT F. SHEPARD: Mr. Russell and fellow- 
citizens. I beg leave most hertily to second that nomi- 
nation. 

The nomination was enthusiastically ratified, and 
Senator Platt came forward and was presented by Mr. 
Bowen with a handsome blue silk, gold mounted badge 
inscribed: ‘‘ President of the Day—Fourth of July, 1892. 
Roseland Park,” after which he delivered his 


ADDRESS AS PRESIDENT OF THE DAY. 


Fellow-citizens:—I have been so often at Woodstock 
that I feel quite at home here, and I think I should ad- 
dress you as friends and neighbors, as well as fellow-cit- 
izens. The part which I have to take in these exercises 
is both easy and agreeable. To preside over an audience 
where no presiding’ officer is necessary, to keep order 
where disorder is impossible, and to present speakers to 
you who are as well known to youas they are to me, 
seems to measure the extent of my duty. 

I am down, I see, on the program for an address, I 
did not.expect to make one; but I am inclined to trespass 
for afew moments upon your indulgence, taking as a 
text what has been said by your representative in Con- 
gress in welcoming you to Woodstock and to this cele- 
bration. He has spoken of the fact that the first be- 
ginning of Woodstock was an attempt to disseminate 
religion. I listened yesterday to a sermon from the Rev. 
Dr. Ward [applause] in which he told us that civil lib- 
erty had come to this country through religion. Both 
observations are true. It was religious liberty that our 
fathers crossed the sea to enjoy and maintain, and it was 
religious more than civil liberty that they sought. The 
prominent idea was independence in religious thought 
and action. They still felt themselves bound in civil 
matters to the sovereignty of England; but they would 
not brook the authority of a bishop or a Church; and so, 
in the cabin of the ‘“‘ Mayflower,” where they drew up 
what has been called the first civil compact, it was a re- 
ligious compact more than a civil compact. They then 
and there acknowledged their allegiance to their dread 
sovereign, King James; but they declared their religious 
independence. It was one hundred and fifty years after- 
ward before that idea of religious liberty was crystal- 
lized and bore fruit in the Declaration of Independence 
which we celebrate here to-day. Not far from where we 
now stand was the path over which the pilgrims of Mas- 
sachusetts traveled when they came to make their settle- 
ment at Windsor and Hartford and Wethersfield in this 
State, They, indeed, acknowledged their allegiance to 








July 14, 1899, 
Be roerice. They drew up the first civil eupetitn- 
but it was long years 2 after that before 


their idea of a self-governed State became an accom- 


we plished fact. So that we are in this country indebted to 
in a This town’s actor 


the idea of freedom in religion for freedom in civil affairs. 
[Applause. ] 

lhave been thinking since Icame into this grove of 
how what is said and done in a place gives character to 
the place; and how in turn in after years the place gives 
character to what is said and done. Your representa- 
tive spoke of a notable meeting two hundred and twen- 
ty-five years ago, or thereabouts, near here. Your town 
originally was named New Roxbury. It was changed 
about two centuries ago by Captain Sewell, afterward 
Judge Sewell, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, who came through the settlement. He 
gave three reasons for it: One wasits nearness to Oxford, 
Massachusetts, as Woodstock in England was near to 
Oxford; one was in honor of Queen Elizabeth; and the 
other was because of the notable meetings which had 
been held at Woodstock in England. Undoubtedly he 
had reference to the notable meeting of Eliot with 
the Indians when he named New Roxbury Woodstock. 

And you seem to have kept up the character of the 
place. These notable meetings are giving character to 
the place more than you imagine; for, as I have said, 
whatever is said and done—every great act and every 
great thought done or promulgated upon a certain spot 
on this earth—gives it character for all time, the act and 
the thought becomes associated with the soil and with 
the surroundings. What has been said and done here at 
these notable meetings will always be associated with 
this park and this lake and these beautiful trees. We 
are making history here; and we do not realize to what 
an extent we are making history. How we cherish those 
places where the great men of the country have been in 
former years! Think for a moment of Plymouth Rock, 
and what it signifies in history, what it signifies in hu- 
man thought and effort, what it signifies for humanity, 
for freedom and for God! Ido not suppose that the Pil- 
grim Fathers when on that bleak December day they set 
foot on that shore near that rock ever thought they were 
making Plymouth Rock famous for all time, But Plym- 
outh Rock to-day reflects the spirit of the men who set 
their feet upon it; and as the years go by, more and more 
it will call to the remembrance of men the patriotism 
and the religious fervor of the pilgrims of the ‘“‘ May- 
flower.” Take a place within the State of Connecticut. 
In our capital city there is a vacant lot marked by no 
monument, where a small sapling has been planted with- 
in a few years to mark the spot where stood the famous 
Charter Oak, long since torn away by the storms of 
heaven. That spot is consecrated to the sentiment which 
gave to our own State the institutions which we prize. 
{[Applause.] That vacant lot by the little river where the 
Charter Oak stood will be famous in all history; and yet 
the man who deposited the charter within the hollow of 
that oak had no idea that he was consecrating that spot 
to liberty. How we look for the places where Washing- 
ton stopped! How we look for the springs where he wa- 
tered his horse! How the Longfellow House at Cambridge 
takes on its original interest from~the fact that there 
Washington took charge of the army! How Gettysburg 
has become a part of the thought and the life of the 
American people, because there rebellion was beaten 
back, and because there the great Lincoln uttered those 
glowing and memorable words upon its dedication! [Ap- 
plause.] Now, friends, this place is growing famous in 
thesame way. What the great men who have been here 
have said will last in history, and this place is so con- 
nected with what they have said that it will reflect their 
scntiments and emphasize them ages after they have 
gone. Just think for a moment what it has been the 
pleasure of the audiences who have congregated here to 
enjoy! You have had here Presidents of the United 
States, Vice Presidents, foreign ministers, Cabinet offi- 
cers, Judges of the Supreme Court, Senators, members 
of Congress, governors, generals, presidents of colleges, 
bishops, poets, agriculturists, clergymen, historians, edi- 
tors, bankers, merchants, lawyers, reformers. The 
ablest and the best of the men of this country have here 
spoken those words which never return void but accom- 
plish that whereunto they are sent. And years hence, 
as the country goes on in its career of greatness. pros- 
perity and glory, men will call to mind the fact that 
Grant was in Woodstock [applause], and will associate 
him with this place, altho the first celebration was held 
upon the common. They will remember that Hamlin 
and Wilson were here: that Windom and Matthews and 
Miller and Buckingham and Logan and Fremont and 
Harrison and a host of others were here speaking to the 
people, abjuring them to stand by the institutions of 
the country,and this place will take on something of 
their spirit; they will live again beneath these trees, 
in sight of thesewaters and these hills, 

One word more and I shall not detain you longer from 
the rare treat which you are to have, Ina cemetery 
near one of our great cities, a short time since, I was 
pointed to a costly mausoleum which one of our wealthy 
men was during his lifetime building that he might 
there repose when he should be called away. It was of 
costly granite, its architectural proportions pleased the 
eye, its carved figure spoke the skill of the architect and 
sculptor, And it occurred to me that every man does 
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desire to leave something by which he shall be known 
and remembered after he is gone; every man, in other 
words, desires to build hisown monument. From the 
humblest citizen to the highest statesman, every man de- 
sires to build for himself in life a monument by which 
he shall be remembered when he has gone hence. But 
who can be building a nobler monument than our friend 
and host Henry C. Bowen is building to himself here? 
{Applause.] It is this place so rich in association, and 
which will grow richer as the years go on, by which he 
will be remembered. His benefaction to the town, to 
the country, to the State, and to the nation is a nobler 
monument than granite or marble could possibly be to 
his memory. ([Applause.] 
I will ask Congressman Russell to read the list of 
Vice Presidents of the day. 
Mr. Russell then read the names of the following gen- 
tlemen as officers of the day: 


PRESIDENT OF THE DAY. 
SENATOR ORVILLE H. PLATT, 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


POMFRET. 
JUDGE E. P. MATHEWSON, 
Hon. JOHN A. PORTER. 
PUTNAM. 
Hon. J. W. MANNING, 
JUDGE JOHN A. CARPENTER. 
THOMPSON. 
Hon. RANDOLPH H. CHANDLER, 
Hon. CHARLEs E. SEARLS. h 
KILLINGLY. 
Hon. J. Q. A. STONE. 


EASTFORD. 
Hon. S. O. BOWEN. 


DUDLEY. 
HON. HEZEKIAH CONANT. 


WEBSTER. 
C. C. CorBIN, Esq. 
WOODSTOCK. 


Mr. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
JUDGE LYNDE A. CATLIN. 


SECRETARIES. 
WOODSTOCK. 
CLARENCE W. BoweEN, Pa.D. 


POMFRET. 
Hon. C. W. GROSVENOR. 


The audience unanimously ratified the nominations, 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—I hope all the gentlemen 
who have been elected as Vice Presidents will come for- 
ward and take seats upon the platform. If there is 
anything proverbial in Connecticut it is modesty; and I 
beg these gentlemen not to be so modest as to fail to 
come forward. 

Before Woodstock was settled, while it was still the 
Nipmuck country, in the Indian tongue, so called 
because of its lakes in contradistinction to the sea or the 
running water, it was divided into praying villages, and 
it is therefore exceedingly appropriate that the meetings 
which have been held here and this meeting to-day, in 
recognition of the sentiment of reliance upon divine 
providence, should be opehed by prayer. 

Prayer was now offered by the Rev. John W. Ash- 
worth, of Putnam. 

The audience theu rose and joined 
‘‘America.” 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: There seems to be a 
peculiar fitness in the selection of the first speaker to-day, 
for as the first English spoken address in this region 
was by the apostle to the Indians, so the first speech of 
to-day will be by the Government apostle to the Indians 
[Laughter and Applause.] I have great pleasure in in- 
troducing the Hon. Thomas J. Morgan, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

OUR INDIAN FELLOW-CITIZENS. 


BY THE HON. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
CoMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


in singing 





Mr. President and Fellow-citizens:—I certainly feel it 
a very great privilege to be introduced to you as I 
have been this morning and to stand so near wher Eliot 
stood when he addressed the original inhabitants of this 
county, and to speak a work for the Indians. 

We are the most cosmopolitan nation in the world. 
When the light that beams upon us from the stars which 
illumine our beautiful banner is subjected to the spectro- 
scope of history it reveals the presence of more constitu- 
ent elements than enter into the constitution of any 
other nation of the globe. We have admitted to com- 
mon fellowship with us representatives of all the nation- 
alities of Europe, and by this blending of peoples, as 
widely diverse as the Germans and the Irish, the English 
and the French, the Scotch and the Italians, the Scandi- 
navians and the Russians, we have developed a national 
life, homogeneous and all the stronger by reason of the 
striking dissimilarities of its constituent elements. Those 
who come to us from foreign lands, usually do so with 
the expectation and desire of accepting as their own our 
language and of identifying themselves with us as a people. 
They have aided us in our wars, fighting under the Stars 
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and Stripes as enthusiastically as native-born Americans; 
have championed our free institutions, have patronized 
our public schools, and have joined in many of the 
great plans for the development of our national life. 
Altho the tide of foreign immigration has been cease- 
less and enormous, and of necessity has brought with it 
avast amount of undesirable and indigestible material, 
the evils that have' resulted therefrom have not, as yet, 
been sufficiently great to very seriously alarm us or to 
lead to any rigid, repressive or remedial legislation. 
While there are sore spots in our great cities, foreigners 
massing together in colonies, separated from others by 
race characteristics and customs, resisting assimilative 
forces, maintaining from year to year their peculiarities, 
creating local difficulties and disturbances and threaten- 
ing possible disaster in the future—it yet remains true 
that the great mass have been widely scattered and have 
accepted, for the most part in good faith, our generous 
hospitality, and have,in a fairly satisfactory manner, 
met the obligations and responsibilities devolving upon 
them as integral parts of our political system. In most 


] cases the second and third generations, even of the most 


pronounced type and differing most widely front us in 
essential characteristics, have become, through the 
agency of the common schools, the free press, the bal- 
lot, and the other forces at work upon them, thoroughly 
American. The nation is becoming essentially homo- 
geneous, and the forces that make it so are strengthen- 
ing from year to year. Thus far, these forces have suc- 
ceeded to a very great degree in converting crude foreign 
material into American citizens, and have justified the 
wisdom of the founders of the Republic and the action 
of our fathers in making access to American citizenship 
easy. 

The work of assimilation would no doubt be hastened 
as well as rendered easier and safer if foreign immigra- 
tion could be restricted both as to quality and quantity; 
but the general policy that we have pursued Of admit- 
ting to citizenship all who are willing to fully identify 
themselves with us stands vindicated by history. 

Our treatment of the American Indians has been an- 
omalous; we have proceeded, apparently, upon the as- 
sumption that they could not be assimilated; have ac- 
cordingly barred the way to their citizenship, and in- 
stead of welcoming them into our family have persisted 
in treating them as aliens. Asa natural consequence, 
while all the varied streams of foreign immigration have 
mingled in one great current of national life, flowing on 
continuously, and growing deeper and broader in its 
course, the Indians, for the most part, have maintained 
a separate existence. The currents of their tribal lives 
have flowed along independently, side by side with the 
national current, touching it here and there, but seldom 
mingling and never becoming lost in it. 

In many respects the Indians of to-day are as distinct 
in their life, their manners, customs, traditions, hopes 
and aspirations as they were when the white man first 
set foot on American soil. They are a peculiar people, 
standing aloof and cherishing toward us, in many cases, 
a bitter hostility. They have as a people contributed lit- 
tle or nothing to our national development; have partici- 
pated but meagerly in our prosperity; have little desire 
to profit by our example or experience. 

It is true that there have been exceptional individual 
cases in which they have become a part of us and have 
lost their distinctive character as Indians, and it is also 
true that there is now an increasing number of those 
who, by authority of law, are becoming citizens; but the 
general statement which I have made is substantially 
correct. 

There have been reasons for our treatment of the In- 
dians, treatment which differs so radically from that 
accorded to people of all other nationalities. When our 
fathers landed upon these shores, they found here a peo- 
ple wholly strange and apparently separated from them- 
selves by an impassable gulf. Their characters were so 
antagonistic and their habits so irreconcilable with their 
own, and their number so far exceeded that of the new- 
comers, that it naturally seemed to them almost impos- 
sible that the Indians should become incorporated with 
them and share in the development of the new civiliza- 
tion that was to be unfolded on this continent. 

Then, too, there was doubtless the feeling in the minds 
of the settlers themselves that they were invaders, and 
knowing that they were looked upon as such by the 
natives, they were at once on the defensive and in a 
state of hostility against those whose country they had 


invaded and whose lands they were occupying. The 


Indians were looked upon as savages and barbarians, 
and there grew up in the minds of the white people a 
permanent conviction that there was and must ever 
continue to be between them an irreconcilable conflict 
that could terminate only with the extermination of the 
savages. The actions to which this conviction gave rise 
kindled in the breasts of the Indians, a feeling that the 
white men were their enemies, bent only upon their 
destruction, and that the only relation that could exist 
between them was that of hostility. 

On the other hand, the original settlers of this country, 
however diverse they might be in language, race, cus- 
toms and religion, were bound together by the common 
bond of immigration and by the fact that they were 
sharers, to a greater or less degree, in a common Euro- 
pean civilization which they brought with them, This 





prepared them to forget their differences as among them- 
selves and to magnify the points of dissimilarity which 
separated them from the native inhabitants. 

The increasing demand for the Indian lands necessi- 
tated by the extension of the colonies, and the methods 
taken to secure these lands, and especially the enforced 
migrations, frequently under peculiar hardships, by 
which the Indians were removed from place to place; 
the hasty and often unwise treaties made with them only 
to be broken; and the unavoidable conflicts that arose be- 
tween the advancing host and the retiring red men, kin- 
dled anew from time to time the smoldering fires of 
hatred and postponed further and further the day of rec- 
onciliation and friendship. 

The result of this unequal struggle has been, of neces- 
sity, the triumph of the superior race, the appropriation 
‘of the country to the needs of the expanding nation, the 
restriction of the Indians to narrower and narrower 
limits, the destruction of their once proud independence, 
their subjugation to agency rule, the breaking of their 
spirit and the depletion of their numbers. There have 
been wars, bloodshed, destruction of property and cruel- 
ties which have been shared in by both parties. The 
century of dishonor, charged to the white man, has its 
explanation in part, but in part only—its explanation, 
but not its justification—in acts of savagery committed 
by the Indians. 

It is useless now to speculate as to what might have 
been the course of history, if a hundred years ago the 
Government had made provision by law for the incor- 
poration of the Indians into the national life as citizens 
and for the preparation of the rising generation for their 
new duties. The past is irrevocable. The money that 
has been mis-spent cannot be recalled; the blunders that 
have been committed cannot be remedied; the lives that 
have been sacrificed cannot be replaced; the stain on the 
national honor cannot be erased; and the cruelties and 
savagery of the Indians cannot be blotted out. 

But a great change has come about, and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that on this Fourth of July, 1892, there are 
nearly 20,000 Indian youth in schools, who are joining 
with us in appropriately celebrating the birthday of 
American liberty. Our flag is their flag, our joy is their 
joy, and our future is their future. 

By the passage of the Severalty law, known commonly 
as the ‘‘ Dawes Bill,” which received the Presidential 
sanction February 8th, 1887, the United States changed 
its entire policy of dealing with the Indians. In this bill 
—the Red Man’s charter of liberty—provision is made for 
offering citizenship to every Indian upon the simple con- 
dition that he will accept of his land in severalty. This 
is the turning point in the history of our dealings with 
these people. It is the assertion of our faith in the 
potency of those great principles that underlie our na- 
tional existence and our belief that the free institutions 
which have stood the strain of foreign immigration have 
nothing to fear from the admission of the Indians into 
full participation in their benefits. We believe that the 
ballot which has been wisely intrusted to four million 
slaves can safely be given to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Indians, and that our common schools, our 
churches, our free press, will mold into intelligent citizen- 
ship the red men as it has molded men of other colors. 
It is an assertion of our rec>gnition of the manhvod of 
the Indians and of their right to share with us in the 
blessings of freedom guaranteed by law and protected 
by the courts. It is an extension to them of the funda- 
mental idea which underlies the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence when it declares that all men are created equal, 
and it blots out the artificial distinction which has barred 
from participation in the benefits of our civilization the 
original occupants of the soil. So far as it goes it isa 
recognition of the mistake which has been made by the 
Government heretofore in keeping from them the rights 
and privileges of citizenship. It offers to the present 
generation what it has practically denied to their fathers. 

It is a tender to these, our ancient enemies, of the olive 
branch, asking them to bury the hatchet, to lay aside 
their antagonism, their bitterness, their fear, their sus- 
picion, and to accept us as brothers and co-workers. 

Of course, in making this proffer, we recognize that 
we are asking them to accept what is to them a new 
civilization and to discard for it their ancient and time 
honored life. We ask them to substitute the manners 
and customs of the conqueror for their own; to recog- 
nize that we are the betterrace; that our God is the true 

yod; that our civilization is the better; that our manners 
and customs are superior; and that our way is to be pre- 
ferred to that which they have so long trodden. 

We cannot expect them to make these radical conces- 
sions suddenly; to throw away all their traditions, their 
pride of ancestry, their tribal glory, as if they were of 
little value; to sacrifice all their most cherished ideals of 
life and to accept in lieu of them those that we offer. 

If, however, they do not see fit to at once acceptourover- , 
tures, we should be patient and bear in mind that there are 
many considerations to dissuade them from becoming peo- 
ple like ourselves. They area deeply religious people, and 
are very strongly attached to their beliefs and ceremonies. 
The so-called Messiah craze illustrates the extent, the 
depth, and the power of the religious sentiment among 
them. Like all other people, they cling tenaciously even to 
their superstitions, and are very slow to change their re- 
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For the most part, too, they have their own peculiar 
customs and a styleof dress which in many cases is quite 
picturesque and which they cherish with as much pride as 
the Scotch Highlander does his plaid and knee-breeches, or 
the Dutch peasantwoman her unique head-dress. The 
average tourist has little interest in an Indian unless he 
has long hair and wears a blanket, and Indians who have 
curios to sell are aware that their market value is in- 
creased by the style of the vender. 

One of the most conservative forces at work to hinder 
their progress in civilized ways and to compel them to 
continue in the paths that their forefathers have trodden, 
are what are known as the ‘‘ Medicine-men ”—individu- 
als who have, by arts and pretensions, acquired an as- 
cendency over their fellow-beings, and who live by their 
wits at the expense of their superstitious countrymen. 
They are the real Bourbons, the Tories par excellence, 
men who never change their views or habits, and who 
are unalterably averse to any change which will in any 
wise militate against their ascendency, or reduce their 
power and their profits. 

In many instances, also, those who have risen to the 
position of recognized leaders among them, the real 
Tammany chiefs—men who levy tribute for their own 
personal advantage upon all their docile followers, and 
maintain their ascendency by stalwart methods—resist 
to the utmost any movement toward individualism, 
which means the destruction of boss rule. 

Among the Sioux Indians, particularly, one of the 
strongest motives which influence them against the 
adoption of civilized customs is the great fact that the 
Government issues them rations under a solemn treaty 
obligation to feed them until ‘‘ they become able to sup- 
port themselves.” So long as they can live without 
work, they insist that it would be folly to attempt to 
earn their own living by the sweat of their faces. 

We may add to these causes, for some of which we 
ourselves are responsible, the fact that the so-called civ- 
ilized people of the earth, not only in America but 
abroad, have set a premium upon savagery by the ap- 
plause that is bestowed upon the sensational exhibits 
made in the “Wild West” shows, to which even the 
crowned heads of Europe lend their countenance. From 
the reception accorded these exhibitions and the distin- 
guished consideration paid to those who have them in 
charge, the Indians naturally conclude that the white 
man sets a special value upon them; and they are dis- 
couraged in their attempt to cast aside an attractive 
and profitable barbarism fora commonplace civiliza- 
tion. 

When we are tempted to become a little impatient 
with them for their conservatism and their slowness 
in accepting the great boon that we tender, it may be 
only fair to remember that our boasted civilization, 
which contains within it so much that it is excellent 
does not always present itself to them in the most attract- 
ive form. The avant couriers, the apostles of our civili- 
zation, with whom they come in contact, are very likely 
to be cowboys, who, with their long hair, broad 
brimmed hats, lassoés, bowie knives, revolvers and the 
branding irons, which sometimes increase their herds 
faster than the laws of Nature, and who are ever ready 
to defend themselves against even the suspicion of an 
attack by the Indians, do not, necessarily, impress them 
with the superiority of the civilization to which they be- 
long. 

Indians, like other peoples of a low order of intel- 
ligence, are very prone to hasty generalizations, and 
from one instance they deduce a general law. When 
they have come in contact with white traders who have 
defrauded them of their hard-earned pelts and furs, and 
have imposed upon them at enormous profits goods of 
inferior value, they are apt to form an unfavorable 
opinion of American commerce. 

Old Man-u-elito, principal chief of the great Navajo 
tribe, said to me that he thought that out of so many 
millions of white people, the great Father ought to 
be able to find an honest man for a Navajo agent, and 
insisted that their experience with agents had not been 
satisfactory, from which it is not surprising that the 
Navajoes should conclude that the people of the United 
States are no better than they are themselves, and that 
they have no reason, therefore, for throwing off their 
customs in exchange for ours. 

It has not infrequently happened that the representa- 
tives of our civilization, as presented to them, have been 
a detachment of soldiers, some of whom have been 
actuated by the heathenish adage that the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian, and have manifested in all 
possible ways their contempt for them and their rights, 
thus arousing a deep sense of injury and injustice. 
Consequently, it is not to be wondered at that they 
should occasionally be led toa hasty deduction that all 
soldiers and all Americans are heartless and cruel. 

Neither has it infrequently happened that contractors 
who have agreed to furnish food, clothing and other sup- 
plies, have taken advantage of the remoteness of the res- 
ervation, the difficulties of detection, the lack of vigil- 
ance, or worse, of those who were to see that the con- 
tract was fulfilled, and have imposed upon them in such 
manner as to lead them to feel that all white men are 
dishonest. 

No reservation has, perhaps, ever been free from tres- 
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who have sought by all the arts in their power.to rob the 
Indians of that which justly belonged to them—the tim- 
ber, grass, land itself. When complaints have been 
made to the Great Father for protection from these in- 
truders, and all without effect, shall they be blamed 
for concluding that the whites are a race of despoil- 
ers? There are to-day more than five thousand law- 
less intruders trespassing upon the Cherokee lands alone. 

One great problem that constantly confronts the proper 
administration of Indian affairs is, how to protect the 
Indian from spoliation by white men, and Congress has 
found it necessary for their protection to insert in the 
patent by which the Indians get their homes, a clause 
that makes the land inalienable for twenty-five years. 

The white men with whom the Indians come, perhaps, 
most frequently in contact, are those who furnish them 
with whisky, and who, by all the arts known to the 
trade, urge it upon them. One of the wisest men among 
one of the most conservative tribes stated to me asa 
reason why he was unwilling his children should attend 
our schools, the fact that white men gave his young men 
whisky and made them drunk, and he concluded that all 
white men were dishonorable alike. 

Another representative of our civilization who is found 
everywhere among them is the ‘‘Squaw Man,” white 
men married to Indian women; and while among these 





-there are honorable exceptions, it is not too much to say 


that their characters and methods of life are not usually 
such as to warrant the Indians in readily exchanging 
their own habits for those of these supposed representa- 
tives of the white man’s civilization. 

Certainly they have just ground of complaint 
against us for the manner in which they have been 
pushed back from their original settlements, further and 
further into the unoccupied portions of the country. 
There is, perhaps, no sadder story in all our history than 
that which records the enforced migration of the Chero- 
kees, and our Indian annals will furnish abundant 
material far many a story like that of ‘‘ Ramona.” 

When we urge upon them the acceptance of our civili- 
zation in lieu of their own, it is not surprising that they 
should in some instances mistake our vices for our 
virtues and adopt them, supposing that they are thereby 
becoming like white men. It is easier, apparently, to 
adopt a new vice than to imitate a new virtue. 

There is much to be said in favor of the present policy 
of the United States of conferring citizenship upon 
them. When consummated this policy will utterly 
destroy the reservation system, so that the Indians, 
instead of being shut up on a limited body of land 
and excluded from vital contact with our people, 
will be brought into personal relationship with us and 
be enabled in that way to feel the full influence of 
whatever is good in our mode of life. It will destroy 
the tribal relation and in lieu of it will establish individ- 
ualism, so that the Indian will stand alone, each man for 
himself. While undoubtedly many will go down under 
this ordeal, there can be no question that the general 
average of manhood among them will be much improved, 
For communisn with all of its degrading influences, 
there will be substituted the home and the rights of in- 
dividual property with all of its stimulus and encourage- 
ment. The Agency system will cease to exist, and in- 
stead of a semi-despot, exercising, in some cases at least, 
irresponsible power, there will be the duly constituted 
officers of the law and the recognized civil authorities, 
andeach individual Indian will have the protection of 
the courts and be subject to the laws and customs of a 
well-ordered civillife. This policy removes at once and 
forever the anomaly which has so long obtained, and 
subjects them to the same treatment to which all other 
nationalities have been subjected, according them the 
same rights and privileges and laying upon them the 
same duties and obligations. 

This discussion suggests a few practical considera- 
tions. One is that they should be made to understand 
by agents, teachers, and all others who come in con- 
tact with them, that this policy of the Government 
has been entered upon deliberately, and that the 
wise thing for them to do is to accept and to adjust 
themselves to it as to the inevitable. Whether it com- 
mends itself to their wisdom in all respects or not, it 
must of necessity prevail, and those who resist it will 
simply be crushed, while those who accept it in good 
faith, and with intelligence adjust themselves to it, will 
derive the inestimable blessings that flow out of it. 

As for ourselves, having determined upon so radical 
a change of policy as is involved in the idea of enforced 
citizenship, we should be prepared to accompany it with 
whatever measures may be necessary to insure its com- 
plete triumph. We are dealing with a people who are 
very far below us in point of civilization, and we must 
recognize that from the very nature of the case it is im- 
possible for them as a people to accept and adopt a 
strange civilization imposed upon them by forces from 
without. Peoples are not regenerated in that way. The 
growth must be from within. They cannot at once 
adopt our civilization instead of their own; but they 
must be brought into such relations with us that they 
shall acquire our consciousness, our desires, our hopes, 
our spirit. This is only possible by bringing their chil- 
dren at a very early age into such relations that from 
their earliest recollections they will be familiar with the 
ideas that underlie our civilization, The great truth s of 
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a just ambition for power, should be instilled into the 
young Indian mind in its earliest years; and boys and 
girls alike should grow up in our schools surrounded by 
the choicest influences which our civilization can bring to 
bearon them. They should go from those schools not 
Indians but Americans, not savages but civilized beings, 
not pagans but Christians. 

The work of the schools should be supplemented by 
those sweet influences which Christianity, in its organ- 
ized missionary efforts and philanthropy, in its personal, 
self-sacrificing devotion, can supply, so that they will 
be made to feel that they are indeed a part of us, ac- 
cepted by us as fellow-citizens, treated by us with Chris- 
tian fellowship, and assisted by us in all those ways by 
which we are accustomed to assist our own children in 
the struggle for existence and the strife for excellence. 

It ought not to be considered a great task for a mighty 
people like ourselves to bring to bear upor the 30,000 
young Indians who are now growing up such influences 
as will completely transform them. Making all allowance 
for heredity, it is not too much to say that the formative 
influences of education and environment ure sufficiently 
strong to develop the common human nature which the 
Indians share with us in such lines that the differences 
between us will be reduced to the minimum; and wemay 
expect that the second and third generations, at the 
furthest, will retain a mere trace of the original Indian 
type of character. It goes without saying that in all our 
dealings with them we should, as the stronger, superior 
race, be scrupulously honest in fulfilling our obliga- 
tions, just inour bargains and in the administration of 
law, generous in our sympathy, and in our representa- 
tives we should illustrate to them the superior excellence 
of our civilization. 

Living in close communion with Nature, the Indians 
retain much of the simplicity of life which we have lost. 
As a race they are proud, self-respecting, brave aud 
generous. They have fortitude, patience, hospitality, 
and are not wanting in fidelity and honor. There is 
much in the Indian nature which is admirable, and the 
infusion of this small element into our national life will 
not only do us no harm but will, so far as it goes, be a 
substantial and valuable contribution to our national 
character. 

On this our natal day, while we are rejoicing as a 
nation in all the achievements of the past, in all the 
privileges of the present, in all the hopes of the future, 
recalling what the Indians were four hundred years ago 
when Colambus found them full possessors of this vast 
continent, and seeing what they are to-day, contrasting 
our greatness with their feebleness, our wealth with their 
poverty, our intelligence with their ignorance, our civ- 
ilization with their barbarism, I wish [ might, in behalf 
of the people of the United States, say to them, in a 
voice that would find its way to every heart: ‘‘ You are 
our brothers. We are indeed your friends. We offer 
you to-day the free, full privilege that comes with Amer- 
ican citizenship. We ask you to accept it as the great- 
est boon that we can confer upon you, and we pledge 
you as a nation, as a united people, as separate com- 
munities among which you may dwell, and as individu- 
als, that we will welcome you indeed to our homes and 
our hearts; that we will share with you the opportuni- 
ties for self help, for growth, for achievement, asking 
only of you that you will be true to your better natures 
and promising you that we will limit you in no respect 
because of your condition, your race or your history.” 

Such a message, honestly spoken, would find a re- 
sponse in the bosom of thousands of -tbese people, I be- 
lieve, would kindle within them new hopes and aspira- 
tions, and go far toward rendering gloriously successful 
the enlightened, humane and wise policy which now 
characterizes our dealings with them. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: Prof. William C. 
Wilkinson, of Chicago University, was to to have been 
present to-day and read an original poem. He has been 
compelled, however, by unforeseen circumstances to sail 
for Europe, and his poem will be read by the Rev. Dr. 
Ward of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Dr. Ward then read the poem as follows: 


TO THE REPUBLIC: AN ODE, * 





BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 





I. 
MIGHTY by thy domain, 
My country, wide outspread— 
Mountain, and sea-like plain, 
And lake, and river-head 


Pushing the plenteous tide 
Through all the great degrees 

From slopes of northiandside 
To gulfs of southern seas, 


With, east and west, a reach 
Of continent full-spanned, 
From the Atlantic beach 
To the Pacific strand— 
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How sittest thou a queen 
And empress of the earth, 

Thine oceans twain between, 
Since thy prodigious birth ! 


IL. 
A thousand leagues apart, 
On either side thy seat, 
Two lieges and one heart! 
These kneel and kiss thy feet. 


O lady of the lands, 
O mother land to me, 
Yet lift I praying hands 
And pray one prayer for thee: 


That, as by empire great, 
Thou fair by virtue grow, 

One right, exemplar state 
Far-shining white as snow ! 


Ill. 
The treasures of the mine, 
The silver and the gold, 
The wons of sunshine 
Within thy bosom rolled— 


Huge hoards of heat and light, 
Black light and frozen heat, 
In seams of anthracite 
Laid all in order meet ; 


Or liquid in sunk lakes 
And Amazons of oil 
Whose overfullness breaks 
In fountain through thy soil; 


Or else to ether spun, 
Which upward with desire 

Yearns to its parent sun 
And touch of native fire ; 


One force through many forms, 
A slumbering Proteus deep, 
Potent of booming storms 
And dreaming them asleep, 


But so awaiting still, 
Long-lulled Titanic power, 

The signal from His will 
And the elected hour, 


To rouse, to start, to spring, 
New energies unfurled, 

The future’s lord and king, 
And recreate the world— 


These wealths and powers, O State, 
In count and in degree 

Beyond computing great, 
Thy God has showered on thee. 


IV. 
These, and an earth that teems 
What harvests! every growth, 
Hath sunk beside thy streams 
The Lord of Sabaoth. 


And sons and daughters thou, 
Brave hearts and cunning brains, 

Hast lacked not, lack’st not now, 
To multiply thy gains. 


Yea, like a heaven thick-sown 
With stars, thy glorious past, 

With great traditions strown, 
Its light on thee has cast. 


¥. 
The clustered names set there, 
Bright in a clear renown, 
That, from their station fair, 
Shed choicest ivfluence down! 


Statesmen ; and patriots pure; 
Souls dedicate from youth 
To do and to endure 
In soldiership for truth ; 


White ardors of desire 
Lit from the Holy Ghost, 
Descended flames of fire 
And tongues of Pentecost : 


Men who themselves forgot 
To love and serve their kind, 
Loss, labor, counting not 
One broken heart to bind; 


And poets, laureate brows, 
And heavenly-visioned eyes, 

With song to soothe or rouse 
Commissioned from the skies. 


VI. 
O land thrice fortunate, 
What auspices are thine! 
What welcoming smiles from fate, 
And beckoning hopes benign ! 


But, dowered so rich and strong, 
Omens so prosperous met 

To cheer thy steps along, 
Rejoice with trembling yet! 


O rescued from such stead— 
Twice, first and second birth !— 
And forth so fairly sped 
In sight of all the earth, 





As on a great career, 
Endless, proposed to thee, 
One filial fear I fear, 
Thou, wilt thou worthy be? 


VIL. 


Wilt thou count wisdom wealth? 
Wilt thou count pureness power? 

Hold a sound conscience health? 
Choose righteousness for dower? 


Wilt thou scorn grasping greed? 
Hate overreaching lust ? 

Be merciful to need? 
Fast true to tryst and trust ? 


Not from thy western shore 
The pilgrim turn away— 
Thou, who, in time of yore, 

In Massachusetts Bay, 


Or up the river James, 
Thyself a pilgrim then, 
Sought’st refuge, suffering shames 
And wrongs from froward men! 


Vill. 


Purged, with the hyssop dire 
Of war, from slavery’s stain, 
Wilt thou—with sword and fire 

Not visited in vain— 


Rid thee of bondage worse, 
Toat bondage which enthralls, 

With its close, clinging curse, 
The soul of him that falls 


Under its damning spell, 
His body, yea, but soul— 
Present and future hell 
Kindled to burn him whole ? 


IX. 


That arson such’as this, 
Incendiarism of men! 

Flagrant from the abyss, 
May thrive, must we again 


Cringe to the old-time lash 
Swung by the new-time power; 
At every deep-cut gash, 
Fondle and cringe and cower? 


They, not with gain content, 
Our hucksters of hell-fire, 

To rule and government 
And spoils of place aspire. 


Or, if themselves not kings, 
As lief, kingmakers they— 
Like Saturn, with their rings 

And satellites to sway! 


Henchmen, that serve their need, 
So each may serve himself, 
Insatiate all in greed 
Of office or of pelf. 


They batten on our blood 
To gross and grosser crime ; 
Trample us in the mud; 
Besmother us with slime. 


O, while some breath we draw, 
Ere yet quite choked our speech, 
Thou, mother of the law, 
To thee one cry we reach! 


x. 


Wilt thou this foul offense 
Utterly from thee put— 

One blast, and blow it hence 
Powdered beneath thy foot? 


Soon? For it upward winds, 
The wily serpent bold, 

Round thy throat surging binds 
Its anaconda fold. 


It spawns its hydra kind, 
Voracious reptile brood 
That swim the sea to find 
Sufficient human food. 


America, my land! 

Thou, sevenfold swathed in light! 
O Africa! Our hand 

To deal thee such despite! 


XI. 


Thy silence is august, 
My country, while I plead; 
But, I because I must, 
Firmly beseech thy heed. 


If thou wouldst choose to love 
God, and the Devil hate, 
Fix thy regard above 
And bidding thence await— 


How, with majestic ease, 
In unperturbed repose, 

Confusions, anarchies, 
All parasitic foes, 


Whether within thee bred, 
Or whencesoever brought, 
Thy going forth should tread 
Unconsciously to nought ! 








And safe from thine own self, 
What fear of other foe? 

Thy Ghibelline and Guelph, 
None else, can work thee wo. 


















































































































For, peace within thy heart, 
Sword never neédst thou draw, 
Menace from foreign dart 
Thine eye should overawe. 


ie a 


But, O my land, beware! 

Not confidence of strength, 
And not imperial air, 

Secures thee strong at length. 


Like mausoleum vast 
And silent sepulcher, 

The abysses of the past r 
Embosom and inter 


Nation on nation hurled, 

Strict doom and sentence just! 
To that dark underworld 

Of nothingness and dust. 


Those, howsoever great, 
For that their virtue failed, 
Might not prolong their date, 
But perished unbewailed. 


Thou, O my nation, more 
Than any nation blest, 

Bethink thee, I implore, 
Nor perish like the rest! 


Well by my prophet heart 
Know I that if thou rise 

Buoyed equal to thy part, 
Nor thy birthright despise, 


Then nothing great or high, 
That nations can, will be, 

While the world’s time runs by, 
Impossible to thee. 


XU. 


And now, my land, elate 
With hospitable cheer, 

Thou, greeting so this great 
Quadricentennial year, 


Feast to the ear, the eye, 
And the all-curious mind, 

From under every sky 
Purveyest for mankind. 


Beyond the Olympian games 
To Panhellenic yore, 

Beyond all names and fames 
Of festival before, 


In the mid-continent, 
Betwixt the subject seas— 
The curtains of thy tent 
Kissed by the lakeside breeze, 


And stretching large and high, 
For amplitude of span 

Like an inferior sky, 
To show what builders can— 


Thou biddest to thy doors 
The nations of the earth; 

Wide as thine ocean shores 
The welcome of thy hearth! 


XIV. 
And prosper well thy will, 
Thou youngest of thy peers! 


Thy chance to thee fulfill 
Thy hopes, this year of year’s! 


Yet would I wish my land, 
Herself, herself, to be 

The wonder noblest-planned 
Her sisters here should see. 


For action ready girt, 
But equal to repose ; 
As who, at need alert, 
The strength of quiet knows. 


Her Sabbaths she should guard, 
Between the roaring weeks, 

Mirrors of peace unmarred, 
Whate’er to mar them seeks. 


So dwellers by the main 
Watch well the sacred wall 
That fences home and fane 
From floods that threaten all ! 


I see her sit at rest, 
Fair brow and folded hands ; 
Sweet fear of God expressed ; 
A lesson to the lands! 


XV. 
Be beautiful, my queen, 
One day amid the seven, 


With that detached, serene, 
Uplifted look to heaven, 


And that hushed heart to hear, 
Majestically meek, 

With an obedient ear, 
What God the Lord will speak ; 
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Which fairest makes the fair, 
As with a halo round 

Her forehead and an air 
Of heavenly-minded crowned. 


O artist, mold me so 


One image of my queen! 
I shall behold her glow 
In more than mortal sheen. 


On her will seem to pour 
Transfigurement complete ; 

The sweetness awful more, 
The awfulness more sweet, 


She, in such attitude, 
Such high unworldly mien, 
Shown with a soul endued 
Ennobling thrice the queen! 


* XVI. 
As I have loved thee dear, 
My country, taught from youth, 
Loved, love thee, and revere, 
With love that loves the truth, 


So, sovereign mother, bear, 
Chide not thy son, I pray, 

That I thus boldly dare, 
On this thy natal day. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: Of all the wonderful 
changes which have been wrought in the past two cen- 
turies, none is so radical or great as the change which 
exists in the relation between the people and public 
officials. When the original settlers of Woodstock met 
some two centuries ago to draw lots as to the lands which 
they should have here, they had no thought but that 
they were subjects of the King, and were bound to ren- 


der loyal obedience to him without criticism. He was: 


their ruler by divine right, and he could do no wrong, 
and they were to obey him. Well, all that is a thing of 
the past. When we make a public officer now, no mat- 
ter whether he is President ora member of the Cabinet, 
we insist, and properly, too, that he shall be simply our 
servant and that he shall be a faithful servant. We in- 
sist, also, that he shall take up the burden of official life 
and duty, no matter how heavy it may be, and carry it 
off without any help from us, just as if it was but a 
feather’s weight; and we insist that he shall so conduct 
the affairs of his office that no matter how strong the 
search lights which will be certainly turned upon him 
there shall be nothing found in his administration to 
criticise. We have just such a Cabinet officer here to-day, 
and it is my very great pleasure to introduce to you the 
Hon. Benjamin F. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy. [Ap- 
plause and cheers. } 


+ 


THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE. 





BY BENJAMIN F. TRACY, 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


I propose to speak to you to-day of the Presidential 
Office—of the Powers and Duties of the Chief Executive 
of the Nation. 

I shall call your attention to the responsibilities and 
burdens of this great office, as they are prescribed by the 
Constitution, and as they have developed and increased 
with our growth up to the present time; and then con- 
sider the situation as it will be when this country contains 
not 65,000,000 but more than 100,000,000 of people. 

It will be no part of my task to review or to seek to ex- 
plain the reasons which led the framers of the Constitution 


to vest all governmental power in three distinct and 


separate departments. I speak only of the Constitution 
as it is, of the division of power as created by it, and of 
the practical working of the Executive Department as 
tested by 100 years of experience. 

The three great Departments thus invested with the 
governmental authority are the Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial. The autonomy of each is carefully preserved. 
At only two or three points do they even touch each other. 
Thus the legislative and executive powers touch at but a 
single point—the President’s possession of a qualifying 
veto power upon all acts of Congress. The Executive and 
the Senate touch at two other points, in that the treaty- 
making power andthe appointment of officers provided 
for by the Constitution require their concurrent action. 

The legislative power is vested in the Congress con- 
sisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives. The 
former is composed of two Senators from each State, 
**chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years,” and 
now numbers 88 members. The latter is composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the 
United States, and under the Eleventh Census consists 
of 856 Representatives. It is provided in the Constitution 
that ‘“‘the number of Representatives shall not exceed 
one for every thirty thousand inhabitants, and that each 
State shall have at least one Representative.” The ratio 
for each Representative in Congress is now 173,901, 

The judicial power of the United States is vested in 
‘¢ one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and establish.” The 
National Judicial body to-day consists of 9 Judges of the 
Supreme Court, 28 Judges of the Circuit Court, 65 Dis- 
trict Judges, 17 Judges of the Territorial Courts, 5 Judges 
of the Court of Claims, and 5 members of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. 

Thus the legislative power is not only vested in large 





numbers increasing proportionately to the national 
growth, but also in two separate houses, one acting asa 
check upon the other. So, too, the judicial power is in- 
trusted to different courts and to anumber of judges. No 
citizen can be deprived of his liberty or of his property 
by the decision of any one man. The laws provide for 
an appeal from the judgment of -a single judge in all 
cases affecting the liberty or property of individuals. 

While the legislative and judicial functions of the Gov- 
ernment are divided among many, the executive power 
of the United States is confined to a single individual. 
Here concentration and unity is found to be the rule, and 
not division of responsibility, There is no Council in which 
is vested any portion of the executive power. The great 
Executive Departments, the heads of which now consti- 
tute the Cabinet, were not established by the Constitution. 
Their subsequent creation by law is assumed in it, but 
apart from a certain limited power of appointment to in- 
ferior offices, the only recognition of the Cabinet is found 
in that clause which provides that the President ‘‘ may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer 
in each of the Executive Departments, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices.” Presi- 
dential appointments to office are made subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate, but, with this exception, the Presi- 
dent alone is responsible for the discharge of the executive 
duties of the nation. Hamilton has said: ‘There was 
hardly any part of the system the arrangement of which 
could have been attended with greater difficulty.” 

It has been well said by a French author, that: ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment is only the exercise of executive power.” The 
Congress may enact laws, but. without the executive 
authority to enforce them they remain a dead letter upon 
the statute books. The Executive is the hands and voice 
of our nation, through which 65,000,000 of people speak 
and act. No communication can be had with foreign 
powers except through him, and all public documents 
issued by the Secretary of State are in the name and by 
the direction of the President. He is the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy and of the militia when 
called into the service of the United States, but he has no 
power to declare war, or to raise armies and equip fleets. 
That power is vested in Congress alone. He grants re- 
prieves and pardons for all offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. By and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, he makes and concludes 
treaties and appoints ambassadors, other public ministers, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and all officers of the United 
States whose appointment is not otherwise provided for. 
His power to remove any administrative officer is abso- 
lute, and he may fill all vacancies in office happening dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate by granting commissions 
which expire at the end of the next session. Cn extraor- 
dinary occasions he can convene both Houses, or either 
of them, and in case of disagreement between them in re- 
spect to the time of adjournment, may adjourn them 
until such time as he thinks proper. He commissions all 
officers of the United States, and is especially directed by 
the Constitution to take care that ‘‘all the laws be 
faithfully executed.” And, finally, it is his duty to give 
to the Congress information from time to time, of the 
state of the nation, and ‘“‘ recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall deem necessary and ex- 
pedient.” 

The extent as well as the limitation of power thus con- 
ferred upon a single individual is worthy the considera- 
tion of every intelligent citizen. The first has often been 
spoken of as exceeding that of any constitutional sover- 
eign in the Old World, but a brief analysis will show the 
error of this assertion. There is no force in such a parallel 
as has been sought to be drawn between the powers of the 
President, as defined by the Constitution, and those 
possessed by the sovereign of Great Britain. 

Discussing this question in The Federalist, and answer- 
ing the objections which had been brought forward by 
the opponents of the Constitution, Hamilton has thus 
forcibly shown the dissimilitude between the President 
of the United States and the ruler of Great Britain: 

“The President of the United States would be an officer 
elected by the people for four years. The King of Great 
Britain is a perpetwal and hereditary prince. The one 
would be amenable to personal punishment and disgrace; 
the person of the other is sacred and inviolable. The one 
would have a qualified negative upon the acts of the legis- 
lative body; the other has an absolute negative. The one 
would have the right to command the military and naval 
forces of the nation; the other, in addition to this right, 
possesses that of declaring war and of raising and regulat- 
ing fleets and armies by his own authority. The one would 
have a concurrent power with a branch of the Legislature 
in the formation of treaties; the other is the sole possessor 
of the power of making treaties. The one would have a 
like concurrent authority in appointing to offices: the 
other is the sole author of all appointments. The one can 
confer no privileges whatever; the other can make deni- 
zens of aliens, noblemen uf commoners; can erect corpora- 
tions with all the rights of corporate bodies. The one can 
prescribe no rules concerning the commerce and currency 
of the nation; the other is in several respects the arbiter 
of commerce, and in this capacity can establish markets 
and fairs, cap regulate weights and measures, can lay em- 
bargoes for a limited time, can coin money, can authorize 
or prohibit the circulation of foreign coin. The one has no 
particle of spiritual jurisdiction; the other is the supreme 
head and governor of the National Church.” 


The only substantial difference between the Govern- 





ment of monarchical England and that of Republican 
France is that in England the King is a perpetual and 
hereditary prince, while in France the nominal head of 
the nation is the President, elected by the legislative 
bodies once in seven years. But France, like England, is 
governed by a responsible ministry that combines both 
the legislative and executive powers of the nation. 

The chief characteristic which distinguishes our Gov- 
ernment from all others is the division and distribution of 
its powers among the three great departments and their 
absolute independence of each other. Under the limita- 
tions of our written Constitution it is impossible that any 
one department should encroach upon another. No law 
of Congress can deprive the President of any one of the 
constitutional powers vested in him. Any act by which 
this should be attempted would be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, and if passed over the veto would be declared nuil 
and void by the Supreme Court. 

Itis most fortunate for us as a people that it is so. The 
experience of other nations has shown that wherever it 
is possible for the legislative power to encroach upon the 
executive, it is only a question of time when it will com- 
pletely absorb it, and both the legislative and executive 
powers be entirely controlled by the former. This has been 
the experience of England. As we have seen, the people 
of England through their Parliament had but a single 
effective check upon the absolute power of the throne; 
the King could not levy taxes without the consent of Par- 
liament. Beginning with this the legislative power in Eng- 
land in the last two hundred years has absorbed to itself 
every prerogative of the Crown, until the King of England 
to-day is but anominal ruler. For more than one hundred 
years England has been governed by a legislative com- 
mittee known as the Ministry, which has slowly but sure- 
ly brought under its control all the legislative and all the 
executive power of the kingdom. At no time could an act 
of Parliament become a law without the approval of the 
Crown, but the Crown for more than one hundred years 
has never refused to approve. The power to make and 
conclude treaties is still nominally vested in the Crown; 
but the King approves such treaties as the Prime Minister 
negotiates and recommends. Queen Victoria reigns, but 
Lord Salisbury governs. 

in France there is also a ministry which is not only col- 
lectively responsible to Parliament, but in iteach individ- 
ual member is responsible for his own acts. 

In each of these States the Ministry is a part of the leg- 
islative system, initiating all legislation, participating in 
its deliberations, and determining absolutely what laws 
shall or shall nct be passed, in addition to exercising all 
the executive functions of the Government. 

The President of the United States is nothing more than 
an elective trustee or agent, chosen by the people to ad- 
minister certain well-defined and specific trusts for them 
and as their representative. Our fathers formulated that 
portion of the Constitution which concerned the Presiden- 
tial office under a realizing sense of the evils they had 
suffered while subject to the caprices of a royal ruler, 
and guarded well against any assumption of power or 
prerogative by the individual, which could threaten or 
endanger the liberty of the people. Over one hundred 
years of experience have proven the wisdom and foresight 
of the statesmen of the Revolution. They ‘‘planned wise. 
ly and builded well.” The President is still the servant of 
the people. His powers are great, but the fear of absolut- 
ism or of usurpation of supreme authority by him never 

disturbs us. The nation, even in time of war, restssecure 
in the consciousness of its power to confine within coxsti- 
tutional limits the exercise of executive authority. 

The Presidential office is replete with vast responsibili- 
ties and burdens requiring constant and arduous labor; 
subject to demands the most exacting and trials the most 
vexatious. Only the highest ability and the wisest states- 
manship will enable its occupant to overcome its difficul- 
ties and avoid its ever-besetting dangers. 

The successful admiuistration of Executive authority up 
to the present time is due to the efficient safeguards placed 
about it by the framers of the Constitution, and to the wis- 
dom and patriotism of those whom the people have from 
time to time invested with the powers of this great office. 
It has worked wellfor one hundred years in the past; 
but with the extraordinary growth of the country the 
labors of the office have increased, and this increase has 
been in a direction which could never have been intend- 
ed by the founders of the Government, and which was 
hardly known in the time of Washington and his imme- 
diate successors. Under existing conditions our future 
development as a nation will tend still further to enlarge 
these burdensome features of the office; and in view of the 
natural limitations of human endurance, and the capacity 
of the human mind, unless some change is brought about 
to restore the office to its early character, and to relieve 
it from the unnatural growth of later years, the time will 
come when the duties of the Chief Executive will exceed 
the capacity of any one man to properly administer. 

The most important field of Executive duty consists in 
the direction of those great measures of foreign and do- 
mestic policy which, either by the general provisions of 
the Constitution, or by express statutory enactments, are 
intrusted to the discretion of the President. Such is the 
conduct of foreign relations, for altho the power of 
making treaties is exercised by the President jointly with 
the Senate, yet the whole course of negotiations leading 
up to the final treaty, and still oftener concluding by in- 
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formal agreement, falls upon the Executive alone. The 
fiscal policy of the Government, also, tho laid down 
upon broad lines by statute, is, in several most important 
particulars, dependent upon Executive judgment, and 
the same may be said, in a greater or less degree, of all 
the branches into which administration is divided. FKi- 
nally, where existing legislation is inadequate or imper- 
fect, it is the right and the duty of the President to recom- 
mend to Congress such measures as he shall deem neces- 
sary. 

To exercise final executive judgment upon these great 
questions, with direct personal responsibility to the peo- 
ple, is the true function of the Presidential office, and 
one to which its incumbent should be able to give the best 
part of his time and of his energies. To this may be 
added the selection of his immediate advisers, of the 
Federal judiciary, and of the other great offices of the 
Government. The duties herein involved are a sufficient 
hurden to lay upon the shoulders of any one man. 

Instead, however, of being thus confined to the larger 
and more important fields of action, the time of the 
President under the present system is absorbed by certain 
forms of detailed administrative work, whose impor- 
tance is entirely out of proportion to the exalted charac- 
ter of the office. These details include a vast number 
of minor appointments to office; the hearing and deci- 
sions of applications for pardon; the examination, with a 
view to approval or disapproval, of numerous Acts of 
Congress, many of them of extremely limited scope; the 
review of the findings of courts martial in the army and 
navy; the supervision of the details of business in the 
Executive Departments, several of whose heads have 
regular days for consultation assigned to them during 


every week of the year; and, finally, the duty of listen- | 


ing to the views of those best qualified to advise or best 
entitled to be heard, in frequent consultation and deliber- 
ation upon all the subjects above mentioned. 

Th the earlier period of our national history these rou- 
tine duties of the Presidential office were far from oner- 
ous. The Government embraced only thirteen States, 
and our population, numbering less than four millions, 
was practically limited to the country along the Atlantic 
coast east of the Alleghanies and the Hudson. The prin- 
cipal burden of the Government at this time rested upon 


and provide for all contingencies that might arise in the 
formation and development of a new nation. The Ex- 
ecutive, untrammeled by the labor of innumerable selec- 
tions for office, or by complex details of administration, 
was free to devote its energies to the all-important ques- 
tions of national policy. 

A slight examination will suffice to show this. The 
total number of appointments to office made by Wash- 
ington during the first four years of his administration, 
excluding those pertaining to the military establishment, 
did not exceed 800, and all his civil appointments, during 
his two terms of office, were not more than 400 in num- 
ber. 

During the same period only 15 pardons were issued by 
the Executive, and but 378 Acts of Congress were sub- 
mitted for examination and approval. The Senate con- 
sisted of 22 members and the House of 65 Representatives. 

The receipts of the Treasury for the year ending June, 
1790, were $4,771,343, and the expenditures for the same 
year were $3,797,436, 

In 1790, we had but 75 postmasters in all the United 
States of America. Neither Washington, nor Adams, nor 
Jefferson, nor any of our Presidents until the nation was 
nearly half a century old, ever appointed one of these 
officers. They were known as deputy postmasters, and 
were appointed by the Postmaster-General. This con- 
tinued to be the practice until 1836, when Congress passed 
an Act to change the organization of the Post Office 
Department, by the 38d section of which it was provided 
that ‘‘ there shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
Senate, a deputy postmaster for each post oftice at which 
the commissions allowed to the postmasters amounted 
to $1,000-or upward, who shall hold office for a term of 
four years, unless sooner removed by the President.” The 
first postmaster ever appointed by a President of the 
United States was Jonathan J. Coddington, for the city 
of New York, who was appointed on the 5th day of July, 
1836, gave bonds of $100,000, and held office until 1842. 

In 1802, twelve years after the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, when our receipts had increased to nearly 
$15,000,000 and our expenditures to more than $13,000,000, 
when the Union numbered 16 States, the House of 
Representatives 141 members, and the number of post 
offices had increased to 1,114, the total number of clerks 
in the employ of the Government in all the departments 
was but 189. 

I cannot give you a better idea of the growth and de- 
velopment of the country, as well as the multiplication 
of these minor duties of the Presidential office, than by 
the citation of a few statistics and of contrasts which are 
both interesting and instructive. 

In 1850, when the Government had been established for 
sixty years, our population was 23,000,000; in 1890 it was 
63,000,000. In 1850 the Union was composed of 30 States; 
in 1890 it numbered 40, and 1892, 44. In 1850 the national 
wealth was estimated at $7,000,000,000; in 1890 it had 
reached the fabulous sum of nearly $64,000,000,000. In 
1850 the receipts of the Treasury Department were $48,- 





-and which are therefore classed as Presidential, has 


| social side of his office makes many and constant demands 


. foreign ministers must be welcomed, and the public is re- 


| stream of appointments, of application for pardon, of 
the legislative branch, which was required to frame laws } 


000,000 and the expenditures $37,000,000; in 1889 the re- 
ceipts were $443,000,000 and the expenditures $344,000,- 
000. In 1850 our post offices numbered over 18,000; in 
1890 they were 63,000, and had been increasing at the rate 
of 1,600 a year for the previousten years. In 185@tlie per- 
sons employed in the Civil Service of the Government 
numbered 82,952; in 1892 they number more than 170,000. 
In 1850 the Senate numbered 60 and the House 223: in 
1892 the Senate numbers 88 and the House 356 members. 
Marvelous as has been the growth of this country in pop- 
ulation and in wealth since 1850, the duties of the Presi- 
dential office have increased in even greater ratio! 

In 1850, Executive clemency was extended in 45 cases; 
in 1892 there were 552 applicants for pardon, Only 167 
laws and joint resolutions were passed by the Lhirty-first 
Congress, and submitted to the President for his approval, 
while 1824 were passed by the Fiftieth (1888-89), The num- 
ber of post offices whose revenues reach $1,000 a year, 


grown from 227 in 1850 to 3,156 in 1892. The other 
Presidential offices have increased in number from 560 to 
1,400, making a total of 4.556 appointments directly in 
the hands of the present Executive, as compared with 787 
offices filled during the four years of the Administration 
of Taylor and Fillmore. 

Thus we see the tremendous rapidity with which the 
duties and the burdens of the Executive office have in- 
creased and are continually increasing. It is still to one 
man that the country looks as its Executive head, and yet 
the demands upon his time for merely routine work of the 
office are increasing in compound ratio. Twice a week he 
holds Cabinet meetings varying in length according to the 
work on hand. The different Secretaries are frequently 
in consultation with him in regard to the business of their 
respective Departments, and in many cases great bundles 
of papers and documents must be carefully gone over in 
order to decide and definitely settle a single case. The 


upon his time for ceremonial occasions of various kinds; 


ceived three times a week at the Executive Mansion. A 
voluminous correspondence necessarily occupies much of 
the President’s attention and thought. The incessant 


small private and public bills, flows steadily on. And in 
addition to all this the President is not only expected, 
but is compelled by the very nature of his office, to watch 
vigilantly the progress of affairs, both foreign and domes- 
tic, to direct the broader chanrels of Executive action, to 
transmit frequent communications to Congress during its 
constantly lengthening sessions, to answer the calls of 
Senators and Representatives, and to keep in touch 
with the thought and life of the nation. 

We are nowin a position to estimate with considerable 
accuracy the burden of detailed administration which the 
President, inaugurated on March 4th, 1893, will be com- 
pelled to take up and perform. 

Since 1890 the Presidential Post Officeshave increased 
at the rate of 200 a year. They fall vacant at the rate of 
800 a year. At this rate the incoming President will be 
compelled to commission 4,000 postmasters during his 
term of office, and in addition will have in all the other 
. Departments—State, Treasury, Interior, Agriculture and 
the Department of Justice—not less than 1,500 more 
officials to select, making a total of 5,500 appointments. 
This is exclusive of the vacancies that may occur among 
the judges who hold their terms for life, and also of any 
appointments in the military and naval departments. A 
very conservative estimate of 100 for all these during the 
four years, carries the total number of appointments to 
5,600. Allowing 312 working days to a year, this gives 
1,248 for the full term of four years, thus averaging 4} 
appointments each business day through the entire Ad- 
ministration, which is enough of itself to occupy the 
whole of each day. 

If you consider that for each one of the 5,600 places 
there would be on anaverage three applicants, or 17,000 
in all, each backed by written testimonials and many of 
them supported by friends whoseek and claim personal 
interviews with the President, you will even then appre- 
ciate but faintly the burden which this list of appoint- 
ments places upon the Chief Executive. It is impossible 
that more than one out of fifty of theapplicants for these 
positions should be personally known to the President. 
Their fitness, competency and acceptability to the people 
among whom they are to administer their offices can only 
be ascertained by patient and diligent inquiry. To seek 
toadjust the claims of opposing factions—each striving 
for success and bent on securing the object sought after— 
is in itself a severe tax on the endurance of the Presi- 
dent, repeated as it is day after day, week after week, 
and year after year. 

It is morally certain, also, that the number of applica- 
tions for pardon will average 690 a year during the four 
years of the next Administration, or practically two for 
each working day. As each of these requires an examina- 
tion of the record of the case, an inquiry into the circum- 
stances and conditions attending the crime, the legality 
and regularity of the trial, the previous character of the 
accused and the reading of long petitions setting forth at 
length the reasons why the friends of the convicted per- 
son believe him to be entitled to the interposition of Ex- 
ecutive clemency, it is clear that the disposition of but 





If the record of recent Congresses as to the number 
of bills passed is to be maintained—and there is no reason 
to doubt that it will be—the President, during his next 
term, will be compelled to examine and approve or disap- 
prove of not less than 4,000 different Acts of Congress. 
This duty for the last 60 days of a long session, and the, 
last 30 days of a short one, consumes nearly all his time 
to the exclusion of any other business. 

In all this work there is no intermission possible. A 
few days of rest for the wearied brain afford but little 
relief, since the work accumulating during this short 
respite is found at its close to have increased tenfold. 
The wheels of State keep incessantly revolving. The pub- 
lic business knows no beginning and no end. 

If this is the condition that confronts us in the imme- 
diate future with 65,000,000 of people, what will it be 
twenty-five years from now when the population of the 
nation will be at least 100,000,000? Flesh and blood cannot 
endurethe strain which the continuance of the present 
system will impose upon the Executive. It is clear that 
some change must soon be made by which these bur- 
dens may be lightened and their weight borneat least in 
part by others. 

Three principal causes are responsible for the increas- 
ing additions to the burdens of the Presidential office: 
The increase of legislation, by which the number of 
acts which the President is forced to cousider and to ap-- 
prove or to disapprove has grown from 167 in the 
Thirty-first Congress of 1850-51 to 1824 in the Fiftieth 
Congress of 1888-89. 

The greatly increased number of offenses against the 
United States—such as those against the internal revenue 
laws, and counterfeiting the currency of the United 
States—which did not exist prior to the War, has largely 
multiplied the number of criminal cases in the Federal 
courts, and, as a consequence, the applications for pardon. 
Finally, the Act of 1836, by vesting the appointment of 
postmasters “ for each office at which the commissions 
allowed to the postmaster amount to $1,000 or upward” 
in the President, has-devolved upon him 4,000 additional 
appointments. 

It is not difficult to ascertain the remedies for this over- 
whelming increase in the duties of the Executive. 

The first and most obvious remedy is, either a repeal or 
a material modification of the Act of 1836, already re- 
ferred to. The time is not far distant when, instead of 
65,000 we shall have 100,000 post offices, and at the 
present rate of increase 10,000 of these will be Presi- 
dential appointments. All of these should be devolved 
on the Pestmaster-General. If Congress will not repeal 
the Act, it must at least limit its operation to offices hav- 
ing a higher compensation; or, failing this, it must 
lengthen the term of Presidential postmasters to more 
than four years, since the appointment and confirmation 
of 10,000 postmasters during a single Administration 
would absorb the whole time, not only of the President, 
but of the Senate as well. 

Further relief would be secured by the general accept- 
ance of the principle of direct responsibility of heads of 
Departments, even in cases requiring the formal action 
of the President. It is within the power of the Presi- 
dent in large measure to delegate to his subordinates the 
control of the details of the Administration. By the Con- 
stitution he is authorized to ‘‘require the opinion in 
writing of the principal officer ir cach of the Executive 
Departments upon any subject relating to the duties of 
their respective offices.” He is free to accept this advice 
when given, and to act on it without further investiga- 
tion or inquiry. But, under present conditions, when- 
ever he takes formal action, and often when he does 
not, public opinion places the responsibility upon him, 
and the efforts to influence Executive action are brought 
to bear upon him personally. Under an improved system, 
such as I have suggested, the President, upon all questions 
of pardon, would act on the opinion of the Attorney- 
General. Upon questions of less important appointments 
he might accept the recommendation of the head of the 
Department in which the appointment belonged, and leave 
him to bear the attacks of rival claimants. Acts of Con- 
gress would be sent to the Secretary whose department 
was affected directly by them. If he recommended that 
the Act be approved, the President would accept his 
judgment—unless in the case of Acts of exceptional im- 
portance —without further inquiry. In the less important 
cases, it would only be where a veto was recommended 
that the President would be called upon to make a careful 
study of the provisions of the Act. 

With the changes which I have thus briefly indicated, 
the elasticity of the Presidential office under the Consti- 
tution is ample to enable it to meet all demands, how- 
ever great, that may be made upon it as a consequence 
of our national growth and development, Nor can we 
refuse that just tribute of admiration to which the 
framers of the Constitutioa are so deservedly entitled for 
the more than human wisdom displayed by them in 
the preparation of this our Magna Charta, by which the 
rights and liberties of the subject are secured, and the 
powers of the various governmental agencies are de- 
fined and restricted. Our fathers builded for all time. 
In nothing is this more evident than in the provision 
creating the Presidential office. All that we need to do 
is to cut out the extraneous growths which have fastened 
themselves upon that office, and restore it to those broader 





two of these cases is a fair day’s work. 


and higher fields of activity to which it was confined in 
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the days of Washington and his immediate successors, 
For this the Constitution makes an adequate and satisfac- 
tory provision. In this asin other respects it is sufficient 
for all needs, adapted to all circumstances, equal to all 
conditions. Prepared for a nation of four millions, it is 
equally suited to one of one hundred millions. The off- 
spring of revolution, it has proved the most perfect safe- 
guard of civil order. Created by an impoverished people, 
emerging trom an exhausting war, its preservation and 
observance have resulted in unexampled peace and pros- 
perity. 


SENATOR PLaTT: An intermission will be taken now 
until 2 o’clock sharp. In the meantime two elms are to 
be planted about four or five hundred feet north of here. 
The invited guests will march to the place and assist in 
the planting of the trees, and the audience is requested 
to witness the ceremony. There are two trees. One will 
be called the Columbus Elm and the other the Grant 
Elm. 

The assemblage then moved over to the lawn by the 
side of the lake, where the following exercises took 
place. 

PLANTING OF THE COLUMBUS TREE. 

SECRETARY Tracy: Ladies and Gentlemen:—This elm 
which we are now about to plant. in Roseland Park is 
one brought from the garden of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, at Charlottenburg, by John Eliot Bowen ten years 
ago. It willnow be fixed inthe soil of America in mem- 
ory of the 400th anniversary of the discovery of Ameri- 
ca. I trust it will stand, and that its shade will cover 
this land for 400 years to come. I call upon Senator Frye 
to make some remarks. 

SENATOR Frye: I did not understand that this was in 
the program, that I was to make remarks at the trans- 
planting of a tree in memory of Christopher Columbus. 

SECRETARY TRaCy: We changed the program. 

SENATOR FRYE: I opine that the only regret of Colum- 
bus now is that he was not born in Windham County 
[laughter]; for my recollection is that all the distin- 
guished men have either been born in Windham County 
or have been here at some time intheir lives. The real- 
ly first great naval man was Christopher Columbus, and 
the people he represented were really the best sailors that 
were ever known to the world; but there has been an 
enormous change since those days. Genoa once ruled 
the world. Venice once ruled the world. Rome, too, 
was once supreme. But to-day in the advance of civi- 
lization you find Genoa, Venice and Rome all in united 
Italy. To-day a man is an Italian from one end of Italy 
to the other. 

My friends, that reminds us what we are to-day. We 
are American citizens. We are celebrating the date of 
our birth as the United States of America. It reminds 
us of what we might have been. Suppose that terrible 
Civil War had been a success on the part of the men who 
undertook to tear down the Stars and Stripes and divide 
the country. Then we would have been Southerners 
and Northerners, and before many years we would have 
been Connecticut men and Massachusetts men, and New 
York men, and Virginia men; while to-day, thanks be 
to Almighty God and to the bravery of the men of the 
North, we are still American citizens! [Applause.] 

SECRETARY TRACY: I now call on Colonel Shepard. 

Cou. ELLiotr F. SHeparp: Secretary Tracy, Ladies 
and Gentlemen:—The name of our continent is taken 
from a great navigator, and is America. The patriotic 
sentiment of America loves most dearly to express itself 
in the favored and poetical name of our country, and 
that name, ‘* Columbia,” is taken from the greatest of 
all navigators—Christopher Columbus. I recollect to 
have seen some letters written by Christopher Columbus 
in the city of Genoa, under the locks and keys of the 
kingdom and of the municipality, and of a commission 
specially appointed to see that no harm should ever come 
tothem. It is interesting, as expressing his Christian 
faith, that he always signed himself, ‘‘ Christo + ferens.” 

He believed himself to have been a providential agent 
to bring Christianity to the New World. Always to him- 
self he was bearing Christ over the seas, and it is to the 
Christian sentiment which is embodied in these words 
that America, that Columbia, owes her greatness, that 
Columbia is to be hailed as the ‘“‘ happy land” and her 
citizens as the ‘‘ heaven-born band.” 

Now, may this elm flourish, may it strike its roots 
deep, may it send out its branches wide, and as your 
descendants, and I hope also some of mine, may come 
here in future years, may they find this tree, now young 
and vigorous, then majestic and flourishing, throwing 
its shade over the young and the old, the rich and the 
poor; and becoming an emblem of the Constitution of the 
United States and of the union of all races within the 
favored land of Columbia. 


THE PLANTING OF THE GRANT TREE. 

SECRETARY TRaCcy: This tree is also from the gardens 
of the Emperor of Germany, and sent to be transplanted 
in the soil of America. It will be planted in memory of 
General Grant, one of the four great names that will al- 
ways be mentioned in connection with America and with 
the United States—Columbus, Washington, Lincoln and 
Grant. General Morgan will now make a few remarks. 


COMMISSIONER MorGan: I understood that Attornéy- 











General Miller was to speak first; so I was calculating on 
three or four minutes, at least, more of preparation. I 
think it is significant that the tree in honor of Colum- 
bus should have for its companion a tree in honor of Gen- 
eral Grant. Certain it is that no one in our history is en- 
titled to more credit or has illustrated more fully the 
capacity of the average American than Grant. He 
stands not simply as a representative of tbe military 
element among us, which is always ready to respond to 


the call of the country, but he stands as a representative ] 


of the American people. I suppose no more magnificent 
army was ever organized than the army that Grant 
commanded. There never has been written a chapter 
in human history more to the credit of the people than 
the chapter that records the achievements of the army 
that Grant commanded. 

Grant was a great soldier; and yet I think his name 
stavds enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen largely 
by his loye forpeace. When he stretched out his con- 
quering arm, saying, ‘‘ Let us have peace,” his voice 
reached the hearts of thousands that had fought against 
him, and they recognized in him not only a great con- 
queror, but amagnanimous man. Last year I stood at 
Grant’s grave and saw a company of Confederate soldiers 
coming to do honor to hismemory. Asthey approached 
the tomb they uncovered and bowed themselves in rev- 
erence before the grave of the man they respected as a 
soldier and feared as a conquerer—before ‘the grave of 
the man who loved his enemies as well as his friends. 


SECRETARY Tracy: I now call upon Attorney-General ‘ 


Miller to make a few remarks. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL MILLER: Fellow-citizens:—I am 
informed that General Grant himself planted a tree on 
these grounds when these celebrations were first inaugu- 
rated on the Fourth of July, 1870. The planting of this 
tree suggests the planting of that large element of the 
Teuton race which so readily assimilates and becomes a 
part of our people in this nation. The elm is 
one of our own trees. We are not bringing here 
something which is foreign to our nation. We are 
ourselves descendants of the Teutons, and these trees 
that we now plant, altho they come from a foreign land, 
are simply a part of the same trees which constitute our 
great forests, and they readily become a part of those 
forests as those people become a part of our own 
people. 

After these addresses the visitors, including the ladies, 
each threw a shovelful of earth about the tree, and 
then calls were made for old soldiers present; and they 
were received with cheers, as their names and regiments 
were announced, especially when one came forward 
credited to the First Louisiana. 


THE AFTERNOON. 


The guests were then escorted to the balcony of the 
boathouse, where luncheon had been provided in the 
good old New England style. Soon after two o’clock the 
crowd was again assembled around the platform, listen- 
ing tothe music of the band and eager for the speech- 
making to re-commence. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: I wish to say that every 
complimentary word used in introducing Secretary 
Tracy is to be understood as used in introducing the next 
speaker. When Secretary Proctor, of Vermont, was 
called by the suffrages of the people of his State to 
became a member of the Senate, and the distinguished 
Secretary of State of his own motion resigned, New 
England was left without a Cabinet officer. But we 
claim Attorney-General Miller as a New England repre- 
sentative in the Cabinet. His paternal ancestor was a 
native of Middletown, Connecticut; his maternal ances- 
tor of Massachusetts, so that we have a right to claim 
him. I introduce to you Attorney-General Miller. 


FREEDOM A GROWTH. 


BY THE HON. WILLIAM H. H. MILLER. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—If as a descend- 
ant of New England ancestry, a native by birth of the 
Mohawk Valley, in New York, and a citizen by adoption 
of Indiana, much that I shall say shall be in eulogy of the 
ancestry of the people of my native valley, Iam sureit 
will not be taken as any disparagement of New England. 
The most potent factors in the world of matter are im- 
palpable indivisible forces. Gravitation. electricity, life, 
not to speak of that Almighty power which has created 
and rules the universe, may be noted in their effects, but 
are in themselves not only beyond perception but almost 
beyond conception. 

The most potent factors in the world of matter are im- 
palpable, invisible forces. Gravitation, electricity, life 
(not to speak of that Almighty Power which has created 
and governs the universe) can be noted in their effects, 
but are in themselves not only beyond perception, but 
almost beyond conception. 

In like manner, the moral world is controlled by that 
subtile, indescribable, unimaginable influence called sen- 
timent. Honesty, patriotism, benevolence—all the virtues 
which make life worth living have their roots in senti- 
ment, ratherthan in interest. It is doubtless true that 
‘honesty is the best policy,” that all virtues are paying 
investments; but a nation, a community, or a family which 








cultivates virtue solely on such considerations, will have 
no patriots, no philanthropists, no martyrs, no Washing- 
ton, no Florence Nightingale, no Lincoln. 

Because these thing are true, we are assembled here to- 
day, and for the same reason many thousands of our 
countrymen all over the land, under similar auspices, 
thinking like thoughts, animated by like sentiments, are 
commemorating the same event. 

We rightly speak of the Fourth Day of July, 1776, as 
the Nation’s birthday; for, while, as to the colonies, it 
might well be regarded asthe day’of their majority-- 
the day when as strapping youth they turned their backs 
upon the old home and set up in business for themselves, 
it was the natal day of the Nation. 

Asa rule, in the celebration of birthdays, the zest of 
the occasion is inversely as the number of the birthday. 
Children giving their ages are apt to say ‘‘six going on 
seven,” or “ ten going on eleven”; but men, and especial- 
ly women, who have passed the twenty-fifth milestone 
evince no such anxiety toreport progress. 

So, tho perhaps not for the same reason, this, the 
Nation’s birthday, seems year: by year to lose something 
of its inspiration, to become less provocative of patriotic 
ardor, and, as a consequence, to be less signalized by 
public speech, parade and festivity. Indeed, such seems 
to bethe history of all holidays. As the event they com- 
memorate recedes, the brightness of its glory is less dis- 
tinct, less appreciated, and, as a consequence, less cele- 
brated. 

To this rule there is one notable exception, Christmas, 
like the story of Him whose coming it commemorates, 
tho old, is ever new; grows more precious with the 
growth of Christianity, and brings to young and old great- 
er delights with each recurring year. The Star of Bethle- 
hem ever grows brighter, and harbingers every year a 
happier morning. 

But it is not alone the wide expanse of more than a 
century separating us from July 4th, 1776, that makes us 
less regardful of the great event of that day than for- 
merly. The colossal achievements intervening, much more 
than the vears, have contributed to that result. 

Our view and appreciation of Independence Day is ob- 
scured, not so much by its remoteness, as it is overshadow- 
ed and hidden by the mountains of heroic achievement 
uplifted in the struggle for national unity and national 
life in our own time and by our own compatriots, 

Yet, it would be most unfortunate if our people should 
forget, or should fail to mstruct the children in the ira- 
portance of the lessons of this day. It was the spirit of 
1776-1783, handed down from father to son, in no small 
measure through the yearly celebrations, the reading of 
the Declaration, the booming of cannon and the exhorta- 
tions to emulate the patriotism of the Fathers, on each 
recurring anniversary, that made 1861-1865 possible. 

Therefore, Mr. President, our host well and wisely serves 
his country, in reviving, and year by year renewing, the 
old-fashioned Fourth of July celebration, to the end, that 
while Decoration Day and the memory of Lincoln are 
duly honored, Independence Day and Washington shall 
not be neglected. 

Nor, in order to a just celebration of this day, or to a 
proper estimate of what we owe to the men who achieved 
our independence, is it necessary or meet that we assume 
that with them was the beginning of the struggle for lib- © 
erty and the nghts of man. 

Marathon prophesied of Bannockburn, Bannockburn of 
Bunker Hill, and Bunker Hill of Gettysburg and Appa- 
mattox. The Barons at Runnymede, and the Magna 
Charta foreshadowed the long Parliament and the Con- 
tinental Congress. The Bill of Rights and the Declara- 
tion of Independence made the Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation inevitable. 

Old England, selfish, exacting, and sometimes tyran- 
nical, but liberty loving and unconquerable, was a worthy 
mother of New England. 

In short, the principles set forth in our Declaration of 
Independence were not new; they were the growth of all 
the ages ; the perfect fluwer of a plant spontaneously ger- 
minated in the human soul, cultivated by the toil, watered 
by the tears, and nourished by the blood of patriots and 
martyrs in all times and among all civilized people. 

It has been a cause of reproach, that our Fourth of July 
celebrations have been too much given to self-glorifica- 
tion; that, in his soaring flights, the American eagle has 
seen little worthy of attention beyond the confines of our 
own country. But we are old enough now to take a 
broader and more catholic view of the cause of human 
progress. 

Let us be just. We shall be no worse Americans, no 
less patriots by being more cosmopolitan. Let us remem- 
ber that if the eighteenth century and the colonies pro- 
duced Benjamin Franklin and Robert Morris, Old Eng- 
land and the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
had given the world Wickliffe and Latimer and Ridley, 
and thousands of others, who were ready to do and to die 
in vindication of liberty of conscience and the right of 
private judgment. 

Nor were Adams and Jefferson, Hamiiton and Warren 
and their compatriots wiser or more patriotic in their day 
and generation than Milton and Pym, Hampden and 
Sidney and those who with them fought royal tyranny to 
the death in Parliament and on battlefields, from Mars- 
ton Moor to Worcester, a century and a half before. 

Nor can we claim for our Anglo-Saxon ancestors any 
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special pre-eminence as champions in the great tourna- 
ment of freedom. Romance, with all the grand figures 
of its Launcelots, its Arthurs and its Ivanhoes, furnishes 
no picture of more heroic courage, moral and physical, 
than Martin Luther nailing his theses, his declaration of 
the right of private judgment, to the door of the church 
in Wittenberg, or standing in the hostile presence of the 
Emperor of Germany and his magnificent array of 
Kings, Princes and Barons, in the Diet of Worms, and 
to the demand that he recant, announcing, ‘‘ I cannot 
and I will not recant a single word.” 

If it be said that the contest of Luther was for religious 
rather than civil liberty, the ready answer is that civil 
and religious liberty areinseparable; that one cannot live 
where the other dies. 

But passing by other battles and champions in the 
grand march toward freedom of thought and liberty of 
action, in France, in Germany, in Switzerland and Italy, 
I venture the assertion that history has no prouder vol- 
ume than that wherein are recorded the deeds aud sacti- 
fices, which, as the result of a continuous cruel war of 
eighty—not eight, but eighty—y ears, established and con- 
firmed the independence of the Dutch Republic as one 
of the great powers of the earth. Speaking of the 
narrow strip of territory along the German Ocean, occu- 
pied by this nation, John Lothrop Motley—a name which 
stirs the pride of all Americans—says: 

“Tnundated by mighty rivers, quaking beneath the 
level of the ocean, belted by hirsute forest, this low land, 
netherland, hollow land, Holland, seemed hardly deserving 
the arms of the all-accomplished Roman. Yet foreign 
tyranny from the earliest ages has lustfully coveted this 
meager territory; while the genius of liberty has inspired 
as noble a resistance to oppression here as it ever aroused 
in Grecian or Italian breasts.” 


We are wont to assume that the love of liberty isa plant 
of mountain growth, and that in the lowlands it must 
lack in native vigor. But, if such be the rule, these little 
provinces, so lowly in situation as to be called nether- 
lands and to be half submerged by the ocean, are a grand 
exception. ‘Their struggles for existence, against the in- 
vasions of the relentless waves,seem to harden them phys- 
ically and morally against the aggressions of still more 
relentless men. To the popular mind the word ‘‘ Dutch” 
conveys the impression of little more than a sluggish, 
almost spiritless thrift and industry, an error, as a recent 
writer has justly said, largely resulting from the fact that 
while Dutchmen have made history they have left the 
writing of it mainly to others. The good-natured carica- 
tures of Washington Irving have contributed in no small 
degree to this result. So, to the superficial view, Scott’s 
romance, ‘‘ The Betrothed,” may convey a like impres- 
sion. But a careful reader of that book will see, what 
the writer evidently saw, in Wilkin Flammock— the 
phlegmatic Dutch weaver, a brave, loyal, honest, enter- 
prising man—a soldier as shrewd in council as he was 
stanch in battle; and in his daughter, Rose, as bright, as 
true-hearted, clear-headed and sweet a girl as ever graced 
the pages of history or romance. And of such a picture 
the Dutch or Netherlanders of the sixteenth century were 
altogether worthy. 

The author of the ‘“‘ Dutch Republic,” having sketched 
the development of the Netherlands during sixteen cen- 
turies, says : 

‘“We' have seen them ever marked by one prevailing char- 
acteristic, one master passion—the love of liberty, the in- 
stinct of self-government.” 

Ot this people Tacitus, writing in the first century, 
said: ‘‘ Others go to battle, these go to war.” In this 
statement of the great historian, we have not only a 
grand tribute to their persevering constancy in his time, 
but a prophecy of their history fifteen hundred years 
later, in their unparalleled struggle against the tyranny 
of Spain. This contest was not merely a battle, or a series 
of battles or struggles, between armed men. It was war 
in every hideous form; war upon men, women and chil- 
dren; in the home, in the church, in field and forest, and 
on the sea; by arms, by fire, by famine and by flood, in 
battle, by siege, on the rack, on the scaffold, by assassina- 
tion, by death in every imaginable form, even to burial 
of women alive as more merciful than the horrible tor- 
tures to which their husbands, fathers and brothers were 
subjected. In short, for eighty long years, it was a cruel, 
relentless, desperate war of subjugation, by the most pow- 
erful nation of christendom on the one hand; and of 
stedfast, heroic, unconquerable, and finally successful 
resistance of a few weak, half drowned, but liberty-loving 
provinces, in defense of conscience and humanity, on the 
other. 

Let it be remembered that the dominions of the King 
of Spain at the abdication of Charles the Fifth in 1555 
comprised one-fourth of the entire land on the globe. His 
army was the largest, the best equipped and most power- 
ful; his military commanders the most renowned in the 
world. It was this king, Philip II, who, not content with 
his almost immeasurable possessions, conceived the idea 
of actually subjugating both France and England. The 
Grand Armada, consisting of 130 ships, with more than 
three thousand cannon and over thirty thousand sol- 
diers and sailors, dispatched to invade England, speaks 
of Spanish power on the sea. 

The revolted provinces of the Netherlands, on the other 
hand, were in area altogether less than Ireland or the 
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millions; but they were, asa people, ‘‘ the most industrious, 

the most enterprising, and perhaps the most intelligent 

in the world.” They were not united or harmonious 

among themselves, being seventeen separate provinces, 

part Catholic and part Protestant, part Celt and part 

Teuton. When the contest began they had no army, no 

navy, no general government—in short, nothing except 

an indomitable resolution to maintain their liberties, and 

a chief worthy of their cause, a man, in whose patriotism 

and in most of the great qualities of leadership, second to 
none named in the world’s history. 

At the date of the abdication of Charles the Fifth, Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, afterward and better known as 
“William the Silent,” was twenty-two years old, was 
possessed of immense private wealth, was known to be a 
man of notable talents, and had the confidence of the Em- 
peror to such a degree that he was Commander-in-Chief 
of the armies operating on the frontier against the most 
distinguished commanders of France. As a hereditary 
Prince of the Empire, as a Knight of the Golden Fleece, 
as an opulent favorite of his sovereign, and above all as a 
man of genius for statesmanship, there was no hight of 
distinction or power to which his youthful ambition might 
not aspire. But all these brilliant prospects he held as 
naught in comparison with the duty to give, to do, and 
to die for the liberties of his people. 

In 1559, while residing at the Court of France, as host- 
age of his sovereign, through the French King, the 
Prince learned of the designs of the kings of both France 
and Spain against the lives and liberties of their Protes- 
tant subjects; and by keeping the matter to himself, and 
by silent, secret work thwarting those designs, he gained 
that titie ‘‘ William the Silent,” which will rest grate- 
fully in the memory of mankind as long as history 
records the struggles of freedom. : 

Time does not permit the tracing of the great career by 
deed and sacrifice of this great man. As Americans we 
are prone to believe that the world has produced, in all 
that makes a man, no peer of our own Washington, and 
far be itfrom me to decry or doubt this opinion. But, 
except in Washington’s pre-eminence as a military com- 
mander and a catholicity of opinion due toa more enlight- 
ened age, it is difficult to find a trait for which we honor 
the ‘‘ Father of his Country,” which is not paralleled in 
“Father William,” as his people affectionately called 
him. 

Did Washington putin jeopardy brilliant prospects that 
he might serve his country? The prospects of William 
were more brilliant, and tbe sacrifice greater. Was 
Washington constant, ‘‘ stedfast, immovable” in dark- 
ness and disaster for eight long years? William was 
constant, stedfast and immovable in deeper darkness 
and more doleful disaster for more than twenty years. 
Was Washington able by his example and character to 
cheer and uphold the courage of his soldiers amid intol- 
erable sufferings, as at Valley Forge, and the fortitude of 
the people, when the only ray of hope was in the cheer 
of his face and the justice of their cause? The siege of 
Leyden, full of men, women and children actually starv- 
ing, was more distressing than Valley Forge. Yet, such 
was the resolution of this people, and such their 
faith in the efforts of ‘‘ Father William” for their 
relief, altho they knew him to be confined to his 
bed by illness, that renewing their defiance of the enemy 
they said: ‘‘ Ye call us rat-eaters and dog-eaters, and 
it’s true. So long then as ye hear a dog bark, or a cat 
mew within the walls, ye may know that the city holds 
out. And when all has perished but ourselves, be sure 
that we will each devour our left arms, retaining our 
right to defend our women, our liberty and our religion 
against the foreign tyrant. Should God in his wrath doom 
us to destruction and deny us all relief, with our own 
hands we will set fire to the city and perish, men, women 
and children together in the flames, rather than suffer 
ourselves to be polluted and our liberties to be crushed.” 

Such a spirit could not be crushed, and the city was 
relieved by the cutting of the dikes by order of William, 
drowning out the besiegers, and thus conquering by flood 
instead of by fire. 

Was Washington disinterested and generous in serving 
without pay as Commander-in-Chief? William not only 
served without pay, but devoted his private fortune tothe 
extent of millions of dollars to the service of his country, 
thus improving himself. Did Washington decline over- 
tures looking to making himakiig? Over and over again 
William resisted importunities of the people looking to the 
sameend. Did Washington spurn offers from the King for 
an. accommodation and his own aggrandizement? For 
twenty years the emissaries of the King of Spain sought to 
win William back by the most extravagant enticements. 
Was Washington undismayed in the presence of personal 
peril? For many years William’s life was under the ban 
of King and Cardinal—a vast price in money and a title 
of nobility offered as the reward for his assassination. 

To obtain this reward five distinct attempts to assassi- 
nate him were made within two years. In 1582 one of 
these efforts seemed to have been successful, a pistol-shot 
wound in the head and neck appearing to be mortal. He 
recovered, however, and for two years longer, ‘‘without 
variance or shadow of turning,” fought the enemies of his 
country. At last, however, on July 10th, 1584. in his own 
house in the little city of Delft, as he was returning from 


shot, and this wonderful man, a patriot even in death, 
exclaimed as he fell, ‘“O my God, have mercy on this 
poor people!” 
“Patient of toil, serene amidst alarms, 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms.” 
Such were the people of the Netherlands; such was 
‘*William the Silent.” As the result of their efforts, the 
Dutch Republic, comprising seven of the seventeen prov- 
inees, was established, a free commonwealth, at the time 
almost the only’safe haven for freemen and free thought 
in Europe or the world. 
It was here, in the old city of Leyden, that the pilgrims, 
fleeing from persecution in Protestant but bigoted England, 
sought and found ‘‘Freedom to worship God,” for thirteen 
years before the ‘‘Mayflower” brought them to Plymouth 
Rock. Built on such foundations and with such people, 
the growth and pre-eminence of the Dutch Republic, in 
intelligence, in letters, in art, in law, in wealth and power, 
to a first place among the nations of the earth, was a mat- 
ter of course. What civilization owes to this people, what 
we Americans, favored above all men in our country, our 
institutions and our opportunities, owe them, can never be 
estimated. 
This much we may do. While we exult with pride and 
exceeding joy in the virtues and achievements of our own 
people in establishing and defending free institutions; - 
while we glory in the name and fame of Washington and 
Webster, Lincoln and Grant; and all the great and good 
men, who with them have made the American name illus- 
trious, and America herself a longing desire to the op- 
pressed of all nations, yet we may remember that the honor 
is not all ourown. Wemay and must admit our indebt- 
edness to the past, that always and everywhere have been 
patriots, lovers of freedom, who, ‘‘sustained by an unfal- 
tering trust,” have illustrated in life and death the spirit 
of Horatius: 
“ To all men on this earth 

Death cometh soon or later, 

And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his Fathers . 

And the temples of his Gods?” 

Nor, must it be forgotten that this inheritance of free 
institutions, this legacy of all centuries, has brought upon 
us a corresponding obligation to the future. What we 
have received as a gift from the fathers, we owe as a debt 
to the children. 


‘Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


The three great menaces to our institutions are corrup- 
tion, violence and indifference, affecting the ballot. To 
the two former, public discussions show that we are alive. 
The last, however, is more insidious and not less alarming. 
In some of the older communities, notably in the great 
cities, a large and growing class neglect all political duties. 
Some think themselves too busy, some affect a lofty con- 
tempt for all public affairs, while others, like Gallio, ‘‘care 
for none of these things.” Such men are no more honest 
or patriotic than he who unworthily avoids any other debt 
or duty. They have apparently no conception of their 
obligations as citizens, and are unworthy of their high 
privileges. The man who won’t do his part in public 
affairs, who won’t vote, ought to be disfranchised. If 
compulsory education is right, why not compulsory 
suffrage? Let the man who, without good excuse, fails 
to vote, be deprived of the right to vote. ‘‘ Blessings 
brighten as they take their flight.” This would tend to 
bring him to a just sense of his opportunities and his obli- 
gations. When all our people realize the privileges, the 
perils and the responsibilities incident to our situation: 
when they realize that free America, as the heir of all 
the ages, is therefore debtor to all posterity, then will it 
come to pass, that, emulating the s:.ges, the heroes, and if 
need be the martyrs of the past, we will hand on the great 
inheritance of our free institutions, not impaired through 
our neglect, but enhanced by our labors, to coming gener- 
ations of freemen. 

Thus shall we, in our day, and according to our oppor- 
tunities, contribute to bring back to earth that happy time, 
the hope of all the good, the ideal of the poet : 

‘*Then none was for a party, 

Then all were for the State; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 

Then lands were fairly portioned; 
Then spoils were fairly sold; 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old.” 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: Most emphatically the 
next speaker needs no introduction from me. You know 
the Senator from Maine even better than you know me. 
He willspeak to you on the American Ship. There isa 
little mystery about Senator Frye that I have never been 
able to solve until to-day. Wein the Senate regard him 
as authority on all matters of navigation and shipping, 
and I have listened to him in the Senate with ever in- 
creasing wonder when he was speaking upon these sub- 
jects, questioning in my mind how it was that he knew 
everything about a ship from the streamer above to the 
keel below. I went to the “‘ Congressional Directory ” and 
I looked up his personal histery as given there, but I did 
not find a word about his ever having been a sailor. In 








State of Maine. Their total population was not three 


dinner with his wife on his-arm, Balthasar Gerard, in- 
famously immortal with Booth and Guiteau, fired the fatal 





my perplexity I asked him this morning if he was ever 
captain of aship. He saidno, I asked him if he was 
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everasailor. He said no, not beyond sailing a sharpie 
along close to shore. 

How it was then that this Senator, who was a lawyer 
only before he. was a member of Congress and a Senator, 
knew all about ships, all about navigation, all about our 
navy, all about our merchant marine, was utterly in- 
comprehensible to me until I asked Mrs. Frye about it 
this noon, and she said she was the daughter of a sea 


. captain. [Laughter and Applause.] 


THE AMERICAN SHIP. 





BY THE HON. WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
U. S. SENATOR FROM MAINE, 





Well, I admit that Mrs. Frye runs me. [Laughter.] 
Now, Mr. Reporter, you need not take down anything 
that I say here to-day. The fact is, I have prepared a 
splendid speech and I have givenit to Mr. Bowen, and I 
understand it isin printhere now; but I propose myself 
to talk to you in a go-as-you-please fashion, utterly re- 
gardless of my speech. [Applause.]} 

This is the second time I have been permitted, through 
the courtesy of our distinguished and generous host, Mr. 
Bowen, to participate in the delightful and instructive 
exercises of this anniversary day at this beautiful spot. 
Of course, on such a day, such an occasion, such a 
time, one’s words and thoughts must inevitably center 
upon one’s country—upon this blessed Republic. And 
isn’t it a blessed Republic? [Applause.] Where in the 
wide world can you find its like? How could you and I, 
the average man and woman, live in any other than a 
Republic—a Republic that knows no distinction whatso- 
ever; a Government that recognizes no peers of nobility; 
a Government that sees every man in his merit and in his 
merit alone; a Government that creates no class and recog- 
nizes no caste whatsoever; a Government that alike tothe 
rich and the poor is a beneficent, kind, loving mother; a 
Government that can look way across the prairie and see 
a little barefooted boy, the son of a widowed mother 
and say fo him: ‘‘ Boy, there is a ladder. I have planted 
its foot at your feet, its top round is in-the sky. Boy, 
go up.” And the boy mounts that ladder round by 
round—by the round of the free schoolhouse, by the 
round of the academy, by the round of the college, by 
the round of the Legislature of his native State, by the 
round of the National House of Representatives, by the 
round of patriotic service in a Civil War, by the round 
of the United States Senate, by the round of the Presidency 
of the Republic, by the round of a patient sickness and 
an heroic death, until Garfield stands side by side with 
Washington and Lincoln in Paradise. [Applause and 
Cheers. ] 

Blessed Republic, blessed Government for you and for 
me! And oh, what a country—stretching from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, from the frozen—I was going to 
say from the frozen ocean of the north to the sunny gulf 
on the south. A few years hence when I come here to 
Woodstock again to make a speech I shall say from the 
frozen ocean of the north to the great gulf on the south. 
[Applause.] For I say to you, my friends, in the march 
of events it is just as certaim that the American flag will 
fly over every inch of this continent as it is that it flies 
to-day over these beautiful grounds. [Applause.] Why, 
the distinguished Secretary of the Navy read some statis- 
tics in your presence which I heard. No painter, no 
orator, ne poet can with word or pencil or imagination 
draw such a magnificent portrayal of this glorious coun- 
try as those cold, dead figuresdid. Growth? There is 
nothing in the world like it! The nations of the world 
look on in perfect amazement. Adding a million of peo- 
ple every year! Growth in prosperity, while laying up 
every year a billion of dollars! In ten years laying up 
enough to buy Spain, which was such a power—as was 
represented by the distinguished Attorney-General—when 
she was trying to destroy and capture the entire world! 
Buy up with ten years’ savings the whole of Spain, with 
all of her citadels, all of her palaces, all of her fortresses, 
all of her ships, all of her wealth! Mr. Gladstone said 
once that ‘‘ the daughter beyond the seas was fast over- 
taking the mother.” Ah, if Gladstone would tell the 
truth to-day he would say that that daughter beyond 
the seas had not only overtaken the mother, but had 
distanced her in the race and could only see her to-day 
by looking backward through the dust of ber wheels of 
progress. [Applause.] 

Indeed, Mr. Bowen’s Woodstock would not now rival 
Sir Walter Scott’s by substituting the printer’s devil for 

the ‘‘ good devil of Woodstock,” were it not for the trum- 
pet of fame fashioned out of the brazen columns of the 
newspaper, keyed not by buglers, but by typesetters, and 
blown not by bandmasters but by newsboys. 


WOODSTOCK AND GREENWICH. 


The American Woodstock celebration is as convenient 
for Cabinet Ministers as is the whitebait dinner at Green- 
wich to the British Premier, when he may take the coun- 
try by the beard with the hand of affection and thrust 
her adversaries under the fifth rib with the blue pencil 
of oblivion. = 

If it were not for American journalism how would it 


» be possible for us to have Harrison and Reid— 


“ Tippecanoe 
And Whitelaw too.” 





People will vote for Harrison and Reid of the New York 
Tribune. 

The re-election of President Harrison will be due to his 
Secretary of the Navy and his Attorney-General and 
Woodstock in about equal proportions. 


THE SIZE OF NEWSPAPERS. 


The press has improved in this country as much as or 
more than the country itself. As to size, the press sur- 
passes the territorial growth of the country. The coun- 
try has increased since 1776 about five times in expanse; a 
newspaper of that period, with its four pages, would 
cover 864 square inches, and a newspaper of our period 
with its twelve pages, will cover 8,640 square inches; and 
what shall we say to the frequent editions of Brother 
Bowen, when he persuades an eager public to read 17,280 
square inches, about more things and by more writers 
than all the combined newspapers of the day in 1742? 
The country has increased five times in area—the news- 
paper from ten to twenty times. 


THEIR ENTERPRISE. 

As to enterprise, there is not a new energy developed 
or applied within the country which has not been fostered 
by the press and adapted itself wherever applicable. It 
used to take two weeks to go from New York to Buffalo; 
now the metropolitan paper is read with coffee and cakes 
in the Queen City of the Lakes within nine hours of 
publication. The slow moving press of our daddies, turn- 
ing out 250 copies an hour,has given place to the stereo- 
type roller press, turning out 1,000 copies a minute. 

The compositor used to get 75 cents a day, with the 
privilege of being flogged for mistakes, and now he gets 
$21 a week, with the privilege of working only six days 
in the week and of dictating strikes! 

The press has replaced the New England clapboard 
with sheet lightning till every farmer is ready to paint 
his houses red with white corners, provided the red is 
his paper which he read and the white is the white heat 
of activity. It used to take a whole rail fence to make 
steam enough torun a_ two-horse-power engine; now a 
little kerosene will start a dynamo which chafes elec- 
tricity out of the air enough for running a 40-horse- 
power engine; and this helps to render possible the 
simultaneous delivery of news all over the country with 
its unifying effect on American citizenship. 

THEIR VARIETY. 


As to variety of product: The earth produces crops, 
flowers, minerals, metals, oils, animals, water—these 


“seven. But what shall we say of the press? Its prod- 


ucts beat the earth out of sight. It produces sensations 
like earthquakes, only they are the rule of the press and 
not the exception. 

It exhibits meh as others see them, and not as they 
wish to be seen. It makes hatreds, friendships, loves, 
losses, gains, light and darkness. If any one commits 
an error in theology it corrects him. It will not permit 
the Bible to be overthrown even by Professor Briggs. 

It unites adultery and murder, and no man can put 
them asunder. It produces more reports than thunder. 
If a clergyman travels from New York to the Holy Land, 
preaching as he: goes at London, Paris, Rome, Athens, 
Cairo, Joppa and Jerusalem, the press enables him to 
leave behind in the publication office his written oration, 
labeled from each point of interest to be released by the 
click of the telegraph instrument, and then to come out 
in New York simultaneously with its delivery in the for- 
eign land, as fresh as if actually transmitted word by 
word in full through thousands of miles of cable and 
telegraph. 

If a genial editor travels from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco delivering forty speeches as he goes, the press 
enables him to talk in the same moment at Colorado 
Springs and the Quaker City with eloquence and amid 
hearty applause at both places. The press demolishes 
time as well as the world. On the Pacific coast it pub- 
lishes graphic accounts of occurrences in the Atlantic 
States two hours ahead of their occurrence, and every 
day the New York papers give the doings of the Old 
World four hours ahead of their doing; and this thing 
goes on until the record in New York may be considered 
a prophecy of what is to happen in London. 

THEIR NEW INVENTIONS. 

As to new inventions: Patents have increased a thou- 
sandfold, and not one of them has failed to interest the 
press. The press has sagaciously pointed out whose 
‘* bitters” are the sweetest, whose ‘‘ reapers” reap, whase 
balloons collapse, whose ‘‘ wildcats” meow; who cannot 
turn paper into gold, even for the benefit of the Farmers’ 
Alliance. The press also demonstrates how protection 
makes everybody rich. 

But one of the most spiritual of its achievements is its 
furnishing of brains to the rural press, or, as it is techni- 
cally called, ‘‘ patent insides.” Now, if a man was to 
receive a patent stomach which would enable him to 
take out and lay aside his own, coat and all, and a patent 
thinker by which he might put his own brains in a bot- 
tle on a shelf, he would wonder ‘“‘ what he was begun 
for,” and believe that the resurrection had already 
passed; yet this would only be a parallel of what the 
press has actually done not to one man only, but to 
whole communities, by its ‘‘patent insides.” This is done 
by some shrewd editors who reproduce the brightest 
things to be found in the metropolitan newspapers, put 








them into stereotype plates of the requisite width to fit 
any column, and then mail them to the country papers 
throughout the United States, giving a Republican flavor 
to articles for Republican papers, a Democratic flavor to 
articles for Democratic papers, and so on to suit. These 
‘** patent insides” are then used in the country papers, 
and their editors, who are probably starving on salaries 
of fifteen dollars a week, are credited with all the learn- 
ing, wit and power commanded by ten thousand a year. 


THEIR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In the matter of illustrations, the press again beats all 
creation. It used to take a month to get up a beautiful 
portrait or to reproduce a pageant. But now the snap 
camera and the eating chemicals will do it in an hour. 
And whenever the gifted artist cannot get a sight of the 
original, he makes up his mind how a man ought to look 
and immediately produces the subject, hit or miss. In 
this way “‘ our immortal Chauncey” came to be repre- 
sented without side whiskers, and with a mustache and 
long flowing hair. 

Now, I would like to go on and brag for an hour 
[Laughter.] I tell you, friends,a boy who won’t fire 
crackers at four o’clock in the morning and ring bells and 
fire pistols and fire guns, and the man and woman who 
won’t set him on to do it, ought to be compelled to emi- 
grate from the United States. [Prolonged applause.] I 
believe in that fellow who went up to Quebec a short’ 
time ago. They took him around the city and showed 
him some of their magnificence. They showed him a 
great big cannon which they said was the biggest cannon 
on this continent. Well, I suppose it was, and I suppose 
he thought it was, but, like a true American citizen, he 
wouldn’t acknowledge it. He said, *‘ Pshaw! We have 
got cannon ten times as big as that in the United States. 
Why, we have cannon in the United States that will 
carry a ball that weighs seventy-five tons.” [Laughter.] 
‘* But,” said the Canadians, ‘‘ how do you get that ball 
into the cannon?” “Why,” he _ replied, “we 
hitch on a couple of yoke of oxen and just twitch 
itin.” ‘But how do you get the oxen out after you 
have twitched the cannon ball in?” ‘‘ Why, we just un- 
Shackle them and drive them up through the touch- 
hole.” [Laughter.] There is a fellow over here in Maine 
by the name of Atkinson, a very bright fellow. Helived 
at Amiden, and the people of that town wanted the new 
Canadian Pacific Railroad to come down through the 
place. So they sent Atkinson up to see the officials of the 
road in Canada. He went up there and talked the mat- 
ter over with the Canadian officials, and while he was 
there they took him around to show him the sights. 
Among other places they took him to the arsenal, and 
finally with a good deal of hesitation they pointed out 
two little cannon, and said: ‘ Mr. Atkinson, those two 
cannon we took away from Bunker Hill.” ‘* Indeed,” 
said he, *‘ you did, did you?” ‘Yes, we did.” ‘‘ Let 
me see—I think you have left the hill.” [Renewed 
Laughter. ] 

That story isn’t in the speech I have printed, you 
know ([Laughter.] But unfortunately, my friends, I 
have been given a text here to-day, and with all of my 
bragging spunk when I think of that text I become just 
as limp asarag. It is the American Ship. Thatmeans 
the American ship that traverses the great oceans of the 
world. That means that we haven’t any. With a bound- 
less seacoast, with limitless forests, with «inexhaustible 
mines of coal and iron, with abounding capital, with 
splendidly equipped shipyards, with as good mechanics 
as can be found in the wide world, and with an energetic 
people, we have permitted nations of this earth, our in- 
feriors in all those respects, to seize upon the waterways 
of the world and to possess themselves of the carrying 
trade on them. In the first six months of this year 117 
ships cleared from the port of San Francisco loaded 
with the products of our farms. One hundred and eight 
of them floated the Britich flag, and only 9 sailed under 
the Stars and Stripes of America. Think of it! In 1810 
we had one million of tons of shipping. I mean ocean 
shipping. We carried 93 per cent. of all of our exports 
and all of our imports under our own flag. To-day, 
eighty years after, with our abounding prosperity and 
our marvelous growth, we have only 980,000 tons, and 
last year we carried only 12 per cent. of our exports and 
imports. Why, there are men here who can remember 
the time when the clipper ships of America were the 
pride of our country and the marvel of the world. There 
are men and women here who can remember when the 
Stars and Stripes were in every port of the wide world, 
and on every pathway of the oceans of the world. To-day 
the clipper ship of America is unknown except in story. 
To-day the American flag is seldom seen in a foreign port. 


To-day even you carry your own United States mails ~ 


under foreign flags, and if you wish to go to Europe you 
cannot go ina ship under the American flag, Now, it is 
humiliating on the Fourth of July, when I started out so 
gloriously, to be compelled to end thus ingloriously— 
now, isn’t it? Well, it is our own fault. What is the 


trouble? What has happened? Well, my Democratic 


friends say—and they always know [laughter]—that the 
trouble is ‘‘ the tariff.” 

For the second time I am _ permitted, through 
the courtesy of our generous host, Mr. Bowen, to par- 
ticipate in. the delightful and instructive exercises 
of this anniversary day. It isan occasion and a time 
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when our thoughts and words must center on the blessed 


I am assigned for my subject ‘‘ The American Ship,” 
and shall endeavor, as briefly as possible, to present this 
question to my counfrymen as one involving in the high- 
est degree the prosperity, dignity and power of the na- 
tion. 

The marvelous growth of this country in population, 
wealth, agriculture, mining and manufacturing noone 
denies. In one direction, and in one only, there has 
been a mortifying failure. Our foreign carrying trade, 
once as prosperous as any great industry, and from a 
national point of view as important as any, has sunk 
gradually but surely into utter insignificance. With an 
enormous and growing commerce, our exports and im- 
ports last year exceeding $1,725,000,000, we carried the 
great bulk of it, at least 85 per cent., under foreign flags, 
and paid to foreign shipowners $150,000,000 of freight 
money. 

With a seacoast almost boundless, magnificent rivers, 
great harbors, splendidly equipped shipyards, inex- 
haustible mines of coal and iron, limitless forests, enor- 
mous wealth, an active, energetic people, skilled me- 
chanics, a remarkable inventive genius, we have per- 
mitted other nations, our inferiorsin all these regards, 
to seize upon the highways of the oceans of the world. 

What has brought us to this humiliating position? 
‘The tariff,” promptly replies our Democratic free 
trader, who seems to think that all reverses, all pains, 
short crops, droughts, cyclones; indeed all the woes that 
afflict our people, are properly chargeable to.that ‘sum 
of all villainies,” that ‘‘ robber baron who extorts tribute 
from every passer-by.” How can this condition be 
chargeable to the tariff? ‘‘ Why, it builds up a Chinese 
wall around our country ”; ‘‘ No nation will buy of us if 
we restrict their right to sell to us.” This is simply 
absurd, and illustrations of its absurdity are frequent. 
Take our trade with the South and Central American 
republics. We imported from them in 1889 goods 
valued at $120,560,325, and of this amount a little over 
$14,000,000 paid any duty at all; 87 per cent. came in 
free; 124 per cent. were dutiable. We were their best 
customer, purchasing of them twice as much as any 
other country, admitting nearly all of their goods free, 
and yet Great Britain, buying of them not one-half us 
much as we, sold them more than twice more. 

Brazil affords a good object lesson: 


"| 1886. | 1887. 
Dollars. 





1888. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 
Exports to the U. S8/41,907,5382|52,953,176 gt 60,403,804 | 59,318,756 


Imports from U. 8.| 6,541,216| 8,127,883 | 9,351,081 (11,902,496 
While we bought of Brazil in 1889 more than $60,000,000 
worth of goods and sold her less than $10,000,000 worth, 
England was her customer to the extent of $24,500,002 and 
sold her $30,500,000 worth; in other words, bought of her 
a little more than one-third as much as we, and sold her 
three times as much. Nations buy what they need 
where they can find the desired supplies, and sell wher- 
ever they can secure a market. There is no sentiment 
in trade. 

Take another object lesson. ‘‘The Chinese Wall,” 
known as the Morrill Tariff act, was passed March 2d, 
1861. What was its effect upon our commerce, upon 
our exports and imports which ought to have been car- 
ried in our bottoms? The exports of this country, from 
1791 to 1860 inclusive, were $8,255,000,000; the imports, 
$7,216,000,000; total of both, $15,471,000,000; while from 
the erection of this wall in 1861 to 1891 inclusive, our 
exports were, $17,305,683,000; and our imports, $16,792,- 
232,000; total, $34,097,915,000—more than twice greater 
since the Republican tariff was enacted than from the 
birth of the Republic to then. 

During the last ten years our exports have aggregated 
$7,633,500,000, and our imports $7,124,000,000, making 
a total of about $14,500,000,000, almost equal to the en- 
tire exports and imports during the first sixty-nine years 
of our national life. 

This clearly shows the absurdity of the pretense’ that 
the failure of our carrying trade comes from the wayt 
of freight to be carried, a want created by our tariff leg- 
islation. 

Again, the McKinley bill excited the most intense feel- 
ing in all of the countries seeking our superb market. 
Their press voiced the sentiments of their people, while 
indulging in the most vigorous denunciations of the act. 
Surely, if ever, this last year should have afforded a 
marked illustration of the destructive effect of such leg- 
islation upon our foreign commerce; and yet our exports 
and imports were never before so large. The imports 
from France decreased from those of the preceding year 
about $1,000,000, while our exports to France increased 

_ $11,000,000. German imports decreased $1,500,000, while 
our exports to Germany increased $7,800,000. The im- 
ports from the United Kingdom increased $8,000,000, and 
our exports decreased $3,000,000. Our imports and ex- 
ports from and to China increased $9,000,000, the increase 
of exports being $6,000,000. The imports from Spain in- 
creased $800,000, and the exports to, $1,900,000. 

There was an increase of more than $70,000,000 in the 
sum of our exports and imports, and the grand total for 
1891 was a little more than $1,729,000,000. The increase 
since July ist, 1891, has been still more marked, the ex- 
ports for last November reaching the unprecedented 
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The tariff, then, has not crippled our carrying trade 
by reducing our commerce. Why, of that enormous 
freight of our own exports and imports, we have carried 
only about one-fifteenth. In 1890 our tonnage in the 
foreign trade was only 928,000 tons, while it was 1,000,000 
tons in 1810. In 1890 we carried only 16 per cent. of our 
imports, and 9 per cent. of our exports, while in 1810 we 
carried 98 per cent. of our imports and 90 per cent. of 
our exports. Our foreign commerce: in 1810 was only 
$152,000,000 and employed 1,000,000 tons of shipping. 
Suppose we had carried last year the same proportion of 
exports and imports we did in 1810, what a magnificent 
fleet we should have had on the ocean! 

Again, our heaviest decline in the carrying trade in 
times of peace was from 1856 to 1860 inclusive, being 15 
per cent., and we were then enjoying the benefits of 
an ideal Democratic tariff. Why, during our Civil War, 
when the Government could afford no protection to our 
flag on the ocean, when insurance rates were ruinous, 
and English pirates were preying on our commerce 
without let or hindrance, the decline was only 33 per 
cent. But, says our Democratic free trader, the tariff 
has so increased the cost of our ships that this alone 
would almost account for our present unfortunate con- 
dition. The most eminent shipbuilders of this country 
estimate this increased cost at from 10 to 15 per cent. 
The life of a good ship is from twenty-five to thirty years, 
and this increased cost, spread over that period, is a 
mere bagatelle, without any appreciable effect. In 1872 
we provided by law for the admission free of duty of 
almost everything entering into the construction of a 
wooden ship to be engaged in the foreign trade, also for 
its repairs, and it hadn’t the slightest effect to arrest ovr 
downward progress. In the McKinley bill we admitted 
everything required for the construction of such ships, 
wood, iron or steel, free of duty. This will have no 
more effect. Our friends on the other side will have to 
look further than this to find the cause of decline. 

Iadmit that our tariff has affected this indirectly in 
It has increased the 
wages of officers and seamen and induced a more 
expensive manner of living on shipboard than pre- 
vails under the flag of any other country. But this 
‘is one of the beneficent results claimed by protectionists 
to follow logically the legislation they favor, They say 
that a tariff properly adjusted encourages capital to in- 
vest in our industries, increases the demand for labor, 
and, as an inevitable result, the wages of the laborer, 
while the higher wages inevitably induce a better manner 
of living, more comfortable homes, and more abundant 
food; and this condition affects farm laborers and sea- 
men as much as it does the operatives in mills or the 
workers in iron and steel. 

At my request, our Democratic Consul-General at 
Liverpool, a few years since, obtained from every mari- 
time nation the wages and cost of maintenance of their 
officers and seamen, with this result. The pay of officers 
in the ships of Norway and Sweden was 63 per cent. less 
than in our vessels; Russia, 63 per cent. less; Germany, 62 
per cent. less; Denmark, 64 per cent. less; Spain, 12 per 
cent. less; Great Britain, 22 per cent. less, while the pay 
of seamen ran from 33 per cent. less in English vessels 
to45 per cent. less in Russian. Under the Spanish flag, 
where the pay of officers was only 12 per cent. less, that 
of seamen was ‘27 per cent. less. The annexed table 
shows the less cost of living on shipboard under foreign 
flags than under ours: 
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That this has handicapped us somewhat in our race on 
the ocean no one can deny; but what patriotic citizen 
would advocate lower wages and poorer living for the 
men who go down to the sea in ships? 

I assert that not protection, but the entire absence of 
it, has wrought the ruin of this most important national 
industry, and believe that this is susceptible of demon- 
stration. The wonderful career of England illustrates 
it. To attain her present position upon the ocean she 
pursued persistently a most remarkable protective policy. 
She permitted the importation of bulky articles in Brit- 
ish ships only; allowed no foreign ships to engage in her 
domestic trade, and permitted no transportation of mer- 
chandise from one British colony to another in foreign 
vessels; allowed no imports into any British possession by 
foreign vessels except those belonging to the country of 
growth, production or manufacture, and then only when 
three-fourths of the crews were citizens of the same 
country. She allowed no vessel to receive British regis- 
try except those built in her own dominions, entirely 
owned, officered and three-fourths manned by her sub- 
jects, and never opened her registry to foreign-built ships 
until 1849, a change of policy then necessary. She could 
not possibly supply her own shipping; timber had be- 
come exceedingly scarce and very expensive, while iron 
had hardly become a factor in the problem. She then 
bought some of our ships; found shortly that the exper- 





sum of $110,000,000, 


entire attention to building them. From then to now 
she has encouraged iron ship building, compelled all of 
her subsidized lines to build steamers of iron or steel, re- 
built her navy: of the same materials, very largely in 
private yards, to induce the establishment of great ship- 
yards and their maintenance. She never opened up her 
coastwise trade until she knew that no nation could ob- 
tain any share of it in competition with her; until she 
believed that we, in response, would open ours and she, 
with her immense advantages, could successfully com- 
pete for it. 

In 1835 England inaugurated her subsidy policy for 
the establishment and maintenance of great steam lines 
on all the important routes of ocean traffic, and has paid 
out over $250,000,000 to carry it out. She commenced 
by paying about $2,000,000, gradually increased, until in 
1854 the annual expenditure was $5,950,000. Her pay- 
ments decreased during our Civil War. She then feared 
no competition of ours; but soon after its close, when 
we were making an effort to recover lost ground by the 
act of February, 1867, granting subsidies to the Pacific 
Mail, they at once increased until the year 1870, when 
they amounted to $6,107,741. Finding that our effort 
was only a spasm, she gradually reduced, until in 1889, 
the last year for which I have the report, she paid 
$3,210,434. 

The first American steamer put on to the route between 
New York and Liverpool was the “‘ United States,” built 
in 1847; she made one round trip. The Cunard Com- 
pany, being then heavily subsidized, could and did re- 
duce freights from eight pounds to four a ton. 

"In 1838 the first British steamer crossed the Atlantic 
to our ports. In 1839 the Cunard Line commenced regu- 
lar service. England gave it an annual subsidy of $4235,- 
000. In 1840 this subsidy was increased to $550,000, then 
to $735,000, then in 1852 it was made $850,000. The Col- 
lins Line, subsidized by us, was put on to this route in 
1850. England didn’t hesitate a moment to increase her 
subsidy to the Cunard Line for the sole purpose of driv- 
ing off our line. The competition reduced freights 50 
per cent., and in eight years we ended the subsidy and 
the Collins Line died. 

The steamers of the Peninsula and Oriental Steamship 
Company receive as subsidy $1.26 a nautical mile, besides 
mail pay to India and Australia. To establish lines to 
the West Indies, Brazil, the River Plate Country and the 
west coast of South America, Great Britain paid the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company $1,350,000 annually. 

Now I do not propose to argue to intelligent men that 
England, in the payment of these enormous annual sums, 
had in view the encouraging of her merchant marine, 
rather than the carrying of her mails. The sums paid, 
the manner of paying, conclusively prove it to any mind 
open to conviction. Since the Crimean War England 
has seen the necessity of a naval reserve, and is paying 
now annually to a large number of fleet passenger steam- 
ers from $35,000 to $50,000 each, besides mail pay. What 
has been the result of this prohibition, protection and 
encouragement of England? She built in 1889 85 per 
cent. of all the vessels launched in the world that year. 
She owns to-day over one-half of the tonnage and nearly 
one-half of the 34,000 steam and sailing ships of the 
whole world. 

England’s methods and success have had their legiti- 
mate effect upon other maritime nations. 

Germany has entered upon the same course, and is now 
pursuing a like policy. For instance, she pays the North 
German Lloyd Line, under a contract for fifteen years, 
4,500,000 marks a year, besides giving it liberal allow- 
ances forcarrying the mails. 

In 1885 the Italian Parliament. passed a law under the 
terms of which shipbuilders received the following 
bounties: Sailing vessels, wood, built in Italy, $2.89 a 
ton; sailing vessels, iron or steel, built in Italy, $11.58 a 
ton; steamers, iron or steel, built in Italy, $11.58 a ton; 
marine engines, built in Italy, $1.73 a horse-power, and 
so forth. The same act gives to all vessels sailing under 
the Italian flag 65 cents per ton for every one thousand 
miles sailed; but the bounty is not given to vessels sailing 
in ballast, nor to any that do not sail from continent to 
continent; this law to remain in force for ten years. 
She has great lines to-day to North America, the Atlan- 
tic Coast of South America, to India, to all points on the 
Mediterranean, to Valparaiso, Singapore, Batavia and 
Hongkong, run by one company. 

France pays, under an act of 1881, as bounties to con- 
structors of sea-going ships—iron or steel, $11.58 a gross 
ton; wooden, and of above 200 tons, $3.86 a ton; com- 
posite, about $8 a ton; marine engines, etc., $1.05 per 100 
pounds. The same law provided for “‘a navigation pre- 
mium,” for the period of ten years, to French sailing ves- 
sels and steamers, sea-going and engaged in foreign 
trade and of French construction, 29 cents per net ton 
per one thousand miles sailed; to those carrying the 
French flag, but of foreign construction, one-half as 
much. The premium was to decrease slightly each year. 
These vessels must carry the French mails free. 

Spain has been paying subsidies for several years, 
somewhat on the English plan, making contracts with 
certain companies. The most important and extensive 
was made by the Cortes in 1886 with the Compagie 

Transatlantique, under the terms of which this com- 
pany is to receive $1,242,800 annually, from $1.18} to 
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These nations being our chief competitors on the ocean, 
itis not necessary for me to give the laws of other mari- 
time countries. 

But we need not go to foreign countries to illustrate 
the beneficence of protection and the evils of the want 
of it. We can find both in considering our own policy. 

In 1789 Congress passed its first measure for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of our ships. This was the 
tariff act which provided for lower rates of duties on all 
goods imported in vessels of our own. The duty pro- 
vided for, on various kinds of teas brought in American 
ships from China, was from six to twelve cents a 
pound; from Europe in American vessels, from eight to 
twenty-six cents; in any other way, from fifteen to 
forty-five cents; while the duties on East India goods 
other than teas were about twice as much in foreign 


vessels as in American. In other trades a rebate of ten. 


per cent. was made on all import duties on goods 
brought in our vessels. Besides that, a credit system 
was adopted in favor of our merchants importing; on 
payments of duties above fifty dollars, of four months 
on West India products, twelve months on Madeira 
wine, two years on teas, six months on all other goods. 
By the same Congress, only a few days after this tariff 
act was passed, a tonnage act, discriminating in favor 
of our vessels, was enacted; tonnage duty on American 
vessels, six cents a ton; on all vessels thereafter built 
in the United States, partly or wholly owned by for- 
igners, thirty cents a ton; on other ships and vessels, 
fifty cents. 

In 1794 it was provided that instead of the rebate of 
10 per cent., 19 per cent. should be added to the sev- 
eral rates of duties upon all goods, etc., imported in 
ships or vessels not of the United States. What was the 
result of this protective policy? I am indebted largely 
to the reports of our late accomplished Commissioner of 
Navigation, Mr. Bates, for these figures, and have no 
doubt of their correctness. 

In 1789 we had about 124,000 tons of shipping in the 
foreign trade. We carried 17 per cent. of our imports 
and 30 per cent. of our exports. In 1795, we had 529,- 
500 tons; carried 92 per cent. of our imports and 88 per 
cent. of our exports. The average annual gain of ton- 
nage was 54 per cent. and of shipping per capita, 230 per 
cent., and of commerce per capita, 376 per cent. This 
discrimination in favor of our shipping was found in 
every tariff act from 1795 to 1828. 

In 1800 we had 667,000 tonnage in the foreign trade; 
carried 91 per cent. of our imports and 87 per cent. of 
our exports; and this increase notwithstanding the war 
with the Algerine pirates.and that between the French, 
and British, during which’ our shipping suffered very 
seriously. 

In 1804 our tariff duties were increased 2} per cent., 
and 10 per cent. additional on all goods imported in ves- 
sels not ours. In the same Congress a light money tax 
of 50 cents a ton was provided, payable by all foreign 
vessels, except the French and Spanish when trading in 
New Orleans. In 1810 our tonnage had reached 1,000,- 
000 tons, and we were carrying of our imports 93 per 
cent., and of our exports 90. 

By treaties made with England and Sweden in 1815, by 
acts of Congress in 1817 aud 1828, by the acceptance by 
Great Britain, in 1849, of the terms of our reciprocity 
act of 1828, all protection to our ships in the foreign 
trade was gradually removed, and the right to again 
encourage by discriminating duties and tonnage taxes 
surrendered. The culmination of the downward course 
was announced by our Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Meredith, in the following circular issued in 1849: 

** First. In consequencé of alterations of the British 
navigation laws, British vessels, from British or other 
foreign ports, will (under our existing laws), after the first 
of January next, be allowed to enter our ports with cargoes 
of the growth, manufacture or production of any part of 
the world. 

** Second. Such vessels and their cargoes will be admitted 
from and after the date before mentioned, on the same 
terms as to duties, imports and charges, as vessels of the 
United States and their cargoes.”’ 

Now, mark the effect. From 1817 to 1818 we lost 26 
per cent. of our tonnage—1815 to 1818, 31 per cent. For 
twenty years after the laws of 1817 were enacted our 
average amount of tonnage in the foreign trade was only 
about 656,000 tons—no more than it was under Mr. 
Adams’s Administration, when we had protection, and 
vnly a little more than half what it was in 1810. 

Great Britain obtained rights in our foreign trade, as 
‘9 European traffic in 1815; colonial trade in 1830; in- 
direct in 1849; and from 1830 to 1840, while our tonnage 
«ined 40 per cent. in all the ports of the world, British 
tonnage increased 400 per cent. in American ports alone. 

Again. We had encouraged this industry to some ex- 
tent by the carrying of our foreign mails. In 1845 we 
paid our ships 24 cents for each letter weighing one-half 
ounce, 48 cents weighing more than one-half ounce and 
less than one ounce. If the carriage was more than 
3,000 miles, the pay was doubled. By acts of 1851-1852, 
the Postmaster-General was authorized to issue proposals 
and make contracts for terms of yéars for foreign mail 


service in American ships. The Collins Line, the Pacific | 


Mail Steamship Co. and the Brazilian Line -were sub- 
sidized, but the coniracts were never renewed. Legisla- 
tion seemed to select this trade for its victim. 
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In 1864 we provided by. law that all American steam- 
ships should accept our mails from any foreign port to 
the United States, or from any home port to any foreign, 
for a compensation limited to sea postage, which then, 
on letters, ranged from 10 cents to 22, and on other mail- 
able matter in proportion. 

In 1874 we entered into the Postal Union, by which 
postage was fixed at five cents a half ounce to every port 
in the world, our steamships receiving only two cents a 
letter. This was cheap postage in the.interest of the 
people; but our steamship companies alone bore the bur- 
den of its cheapness, for the law of 1864 still refused our 
ships clearances unless they took our mails for the sea 
postage. Contracts were made with the lowest bidders 
for mail service on coastwise vessels protected by law 
from all foreign competition, on railroads and on stages, 
compulsory process being resorted to only as to our for- 
eign mails. In many instances the postage received did 
not compensate the steamship company for their expen- 
ditures for cartage and lighterage. 

Since 1877 our foreign mail service has cost us annu- 
ally about $450,000, about 10 per cent. of it paid to our 
ships, and 90 to foreign. Since the Postal Union reduc- 
tion and the compulsory act we have paid American 
ships for carrying foreign mails, about $600,000; foreign 
ships, about $6,000,000; have made a clear profit of 
$10,000,000; while in the same time England has paid 
her steamships for like service $25,000,000 more than she 
has received in postage. 

So our policy has been changed from protective and 
encouraging to one neglectful and burdensome, and this 
is the result. Our carriage of imports under protection 
was 95 per cent., of exports 93. From 1856 to 1860 we 
lost 15 per cent. of our import carriage and about 9 per 
cent. of our export carriage. From 1861 to 1865 we sold 
abroad 800,000 tons of shipping. We lost by Confeder- 
ate cruisers 78,000 tons. Thus 40 per cent. of our ton- 
nage engaged in the foreign trade was driven out of 
American registry. We lost during the War 38 per 
cent. of our carriage. Up to the War we lost of import 
carriage 33 per cent., export carriage 14 per cent.; dur- 
ing the War, import carriage 30 per cent., export car- 
riage 46 per cent. 

In 1855, of the tonnage in the American trae, the 
British percentage was 18, the American, 79. 

In 1885 the British percentage was 84, American 10. 

In 1890 our tonnage in the foreign trade was 928,000 
tons, in 1810, 1,000,000 tons. We carried of imports 16 
per cent., of exports 9 per cent. in 1890, and about 95 
per cent. in 1810. 

In the California trade, for the six months eileen 
January ist, 1889, nine American vessels loaded with 
our exports sailed, while 108 British ships carried our 
freights during the same time, for higher rates than were 
paid to our own. 

In view of these facts I have no hesitation in affirming 
that this industry has suffered, not from protection, but 
from an entire want of it. Our coastwise trade empha- 
sizes the correctness of this view. That has been pro- 
tected by absolute prohibition. Under our laws endur- 
ing for almost a hundred years, foreign vessels have been 
excluded from any participation in it. 
a marvelous exemplification of the heneficence of this 


this trade and as many more in River and Lake transpor- 
tation. There has been a steady increase, until our fleet 
is five times larger than that of Great Britain, twice 
larger than those of Great Britain, Germany and France 
combined. The business is in a fairly healthy condition, 
and our people have enjoyed the benefit of constantly 
decreasing freight charges. 

What is the remedy for this mortifiying condition of 
our registered tonnage? Our Democratic friends haven’t 
the slightest difficulty in solving the problem. Their in- 
stant and confident reply is, ‘Free ships.” England 
agrees with them. Indeed, they and England never 
differ in opinion as to tariff or the revival of our mer- 
chant marine. England admitted foreign ships to her 
registry, partly because she had then entered upon iron 
ship building and believed she could before long build 
ships for the world. She opened up her coastwise trade 
for no other reason than thas this might induce us to 
open ours. 

Now I affirm, first, that ‘‘free ships,” if we take ad- 
vantage of the privilege, means the gradual but certain 
destruction of our coastwise trade. Who supposes for a 
moment that our people will buy ships abroad, and con- 
sent that they shall forever be excluded from participa- 
tion in this coastwise trade? If the ships are bought, 
this participation is logical and inevitable. 

Second. If our Democratic doctors are right; if we 
can buy equally good ships abroad for 25 per cent. less, 
and the law permits us to do it, then our great shipyards, 
which have been showing such splendid capacity in the 
last few years, must be given up, our skilled ship me- 
chanics scatter, and we retire from the business; and, in 
case of war, I suppose, buy our naval vessels abroad. 
Wouldn’t this be a grand consummation? Why, a great 
maritime nation like ours might as well be without a 
constitution as without ships and shipyards. 

I assert, third, that if foreign-built ships were admit- 
ted to American registry we could not afford to become 
purchasers, and would not, especially if we should, as 
the Democrats in every bill admitting them have pro- 





The result is 


policy. We have now about 3,500,000 tons engaged in | 








vided, restrict their use to the foreign carrying trade. 
We should then be in no more favorable condition for 
meeting our competitors on the ocean than now. We 
should still be handicapped in this race by cheaper wages 
paid officers and sailors by all of our competitors, poorer 
and lower cost of living on shipboard, and Government 
aid extended to them all. 

Let me illustrate our position in this ocean conflict by 
taking one ship of our domestic line between New York 
and Brazil, ‘‘The Alliance,” registered tonnage 2,985 
tons, and the Spanish ship, her exact counterpart: 




















American | Spanish | Difference 
steamer. | steamer.| in favor 
of Spanish. 
8. 8. Alliance, cost.............. $382,378 00 Sag 
Spanish, , exactly similar........ sees |$344,140 00) neon 
fference of cost in favor... $3.4 88,238 00 a6 
Equal in intorems per month. . es cis $191 19 
Cost of crew, w: per month 2,500 00} 1,750 00 750 00 
Cost of crew, Yoo per month.. 1,152 00 691 20 
Mail service, Brazil Govern- 
ment, distance 11,490 miles, 
time ‘two months—$4,750—or 
DOP WOOMER, . s dicicesceccssascacs 2,375 00 
Mail ae. Spanish Govern- 
ment with Spanish Co. of Nov. 
15s, 1886, approved Nov. ist, 
article clause A, dis- 
nee ey miles at 10.18 
sedas, or $1.99 per mile, 
amounting to 50; - 
ference of mileage compared 
with Brazil steamers, 1,260 
miles at $1,992,501.10; total, 
11,490 miles at 808.60 per 
poenth.-.,-- saseeaesecenes sees iie'on on = 9,029 30 
c vs bapeves wesecspes sees 
Cat pe bout equal................ ed we ak 
Engine pon os: oil waste, 
saddebcanabeaececireségbspradié 250 00 180 04 70 00 
Inguraice 544% per month...... 1,673 00, 1,505 00 168 00 
Wear and tear 24% per month. 796 62 716 95) 79 6 66 
: $10,748 748 9 95 
* Difference in favor of American, $50. 
Total difference per month in favor of Spanish ship.... $10,698 95 
Total difference per annum in favor of Spanish ship. ... $128,387 40 


$10,698 95-100 per month in favor of Spanish ship enables same to 
carry cargo 38 per cent. lessthan United States ship same ton- 


nage. 

$8,773 13-100 per month in favor of Italian ship enables same to 
carry cargo 29 per cent. less than United States ship same ton- 
nage. 

$9,094 12-100 per month in favor of French ship enables same to 
carry cargo 31 per cent. less than United States ship same ton- 
nage. 
$8,024 21-100 per month in favor of German ship enables same to 
carry cargo 27 per cent. less than United States ship same ton- 
nage. 

$7,132 63-100 per month in favor of English ship enables same to 
carry cargo 24 per cent. less than United States ship same ton- 
nage. 





These figures represent facts, not fancies, and show 
that, if the American line offers to take cargoes from 
New York to Rio for $7.50 per ton, the Spanish ship can 
offer, for same cargo in our own ports, to carry at $5.03, 
and be on the same basis as the American. Am I not 
justified, then, in my assertion that American ships can- 
not compete successfully with those of these other coun- 
tries, in the foreign carrying trade, even tho the first 
cost of ours was merely nominal? Clearly, then, neither 
a reduction of the cost of an American ship of 15 or 20 
per cent., by the admission, free of duty, of all the ma- 
terials, machinery, and so forth, entering into her con- 
struction, northe admission of foreign-built ships to an 
American registry, ‘“‘ will secure to us our fair propor- 
tion of the carrying trade of the world.” 

That there is a remedy I believe; but the desperate | 
condition of this industry now confronting us demands 
that it shall be drastic. If we had entered upon the 
postal subsidy policy adopted by England so many years 
ago, and pursued it with her persistency it would have 
been sufficient; but to-day this alone will not restore us 
to our reasonable position on the ocean. I have given 
much thought to this subject during the last twenty 
years. For several Congresses the Committee on Com- 
merce, of which I have the honor to be chairman, has 
reported amendments to the Post Office Appropriation 
bills, providing by increased mail pay for the establish- 
ment of fast lines of steamers, generally to the ports of 
the republics south of us. At one time an appropriation 
of $800,000 for this purpose passed both houses, but a 
Democratic Postmaster-General refused to execute the 
law. At the last session I had the pleasure of reporting 
from the Committee on Commerce two bills for the re- 
vival of the merchant marine: First, a postal subsidy bill, 
drafted with great care, after many consultations with 
the leading experts of the country. It authorized and 
empowered the Postmaster-General to enter into con 
tracts with American citizens for the carrying of our 
foreign mails on American steamships, for terms of not 
less than five nor more than ten years. It provided for 
four classes of steamships: the first class to be iron or 
steel screw steamships, capable of maintaining a speed 
of twenty knots an hour at sea in ordinary weather, and 
of a gross registered tonnage of not less than 8,000 tons; 
the second, to be iron or steel steamships, capable of 
maintaining a speed of sixteen knots an hour at sea 
in ordinary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of 
notless than 5,000 tons; the third class to be iron or steel 
steamships, capable of maintaining a speed of fourteen 
knots an hour at sea in ordinary weather, and of a gross 
registered tonnage of not less than 2,500 tons; the fourth, 
to be iron or steel or wooden steamships, capable of 
maintaining a speed of twelve knots an-hour at sea in 
ordinary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of 
not less than 1,500 tons. 

The compensation provided was not to exceed six dol- 
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lars a mile for the first class, three dollars for the second, 
one dollar and fifty cents for the third class, and one dollar 
for the fourth class, payment to be made only for the out- 
‘ward voyages. The bill also contained provisions mak- 
ing these ships auxiliaries to the navy in event of war, 
and other provisions not necessary to state for the pur- 
poses of this argument. 

Second, a tonnage bill, under the terms of which we 
were to pay to United States vessels, both sail and steam, 
engaged in the foreign carrying trade, the sum of fifteen 
cents per gross registered ton for the first five hundred 
miles or fraction thereof sailed outward, and the same 
sum for the first five hundred miles or fraction thereof 
sailed inward, or any voyage or voyages; fifteen cents per 
gross registered ton for the second five hundred miles or 
fraction thereof sailed outward, and the same sum for 
the second five hundred miles or fraction thereof sailed 
inward, and thirty cents per gross registered ton for each 
thousand miles thereafter, and pro rata for any dis- 
tance sailed less than one thousand miles after the first 
thousand miles sailed. 

The bill provided certain requirements as to construc- 
tion, speed, employment of American sailors, etc. 

These bills, after consideration and discussion, passed 
the Senate July 12th, 1890, the first by a vote of 28 for, to 
16 against. Of the majority 27 were Republicans, one a 
Democrat; of the minority 15 were Democrats and one 
a Republican. On the second, 28 Republicans and one 
Democrat voted aye; 16 Democrats and 1 Republican 
nay. These bills met with the usual determined opposi- 
tion of the Democrats in the House. On a. motion to 
substitute the postal subsidy bill for the tonnage bill, 148 
votes were recorded in the affirmative, of which 16 were 
Republican, 187 Democratic; 142 in the negative, of 
which 8 were Democratic, 189 Republican. This vote 
defeated the bill. 

On the final passage of the subsidy bill, 139 votes were 
ayes, of which 3 were Democratic, to 120 noes, of which 
5 were Republican. The Senate subsidy bill alone would 
have resulted in immense benefit to the mercantile 
navy, if it had not been seriously crippled in the House 
by reducing the subvention to be paid first-class ships 
from six dollars to four, the second from three to two 
dollars. These were sbips of great size and speed, and 
of immense cost. They would have been invaluable as 
auxiliaries to the navy. To establish such lines would 
have required enormous capital, and at least three years 
for the building of the ships. The reduced payments, 
and the political cyclone which again restored the 
Democratic Party to the control of the House—a party 
well known to be hostile to the policy illustrated by the 
bill—so discouraged capital that no contracts could be 
made for these two classes of vessels. Eight contracts 
were entered into by the Postmaster-General under the 
law, which, if executed, will require fifteen ships. This 
timidity of capital seems to have been already justified; 
for even before the House had adopted rules, the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction of the subject had agreed to 
report a bill repealing the law. 

But, fellow-citizens, the friends of ‘‘ The American 
Ship,” have not hauled down their flag yet. They will 
continue to agitate, confident that the intelligent and 
patriotic people of this magnificent country will in time 
appreciate the importance of the restoration to the seas 
of our merchant marine, aod will demand of their Con- 
gress adequate legislation. 

Fellow-citizens, is this the Fourth of July? I don’t 
believe there is a Democrat in Connecticut who under- 
stands it. I don’t believe there is a Democrat in this au- 
dience to-day celebrating the birthday of this blessed 
Republic who does not believe that the American flag 
should float at the masthead of our magnificent ships 
on every ocean pathway and in every port of the wide 
world. [Applause.] 

Fellow-citizens, we shall ‘not give up the ship. We 
shall continue to agitate and agitate and agitate until the 
pride of America is thoroughly aroused, and then there 
will be a consensus of opinion all over this land which 
will compel Congress to do that which is necessary by 
legislation to place that flag in every port and on every 
pathway in theocean. [Prolonged applause. ] 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: The next speaker will 
be Col. Elliott F.. Shepard, the proprietor of the New 
York Mail and Express. I have to-day end2avored to 
say certain. personal things which were not unpleasant in 
introducing each speaker, but I can make no personal 
allusion to Colonel Shepard, because he is entirely imper- 
sonal. He represents the pronoun ‘‘ We,” which is used 
by every editor. Those who know him a great deal bet- 
ter than I do, say that since he has become an editor he 
never uses the pronoun ‘‘I”; he simply says ‘ we.” 
[Laughter and applause.] But I may say one word 
about the marvelous achievements of the press. You 
remember that Shakespeare put into the mouth of one of 
his characters a proposition to girdle the earth in forty 
minutes; but electricity has done mre than that. It is 
said of electricity that it has annihilated time and space. 
But the press has done even more than that. The press 
anticipates time and space. [Laughter.] You remem- 
ber in the old schoolbook we used to read: 


** How fleet is the glance of the mind 
Compared with the speed of its flight; 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
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Colonel Shepard shall speak to you here at a quarter of 
four o’clock in the afternoon will be printed in New 
York City, and sold to you on the grounds here, in the 
Mail and Express at six o’clock. [Laughter.] 


THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


BY COL, ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD, 
EDITOR OF “ THE MAIL AND EXPRESS.” 


Mr. Bowen, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fel- 
low-citizens:—The Fourth of July comports well with 
an inquiry into the character of the American press. 
How could American independence have been achieved 
without the press ? 

How could we, if we never had a Fourth of July at 


C. Bowen, ever have THE INDEPENDENT, the press of to- 
day? He is the man who, long before the War for the 
Union, on being censured by some of his Southern con- 
stituency, exclaimed: ‘‘Our goods, not our principles, 
are for sale,” showing his previous right to the title of 
‘* Independent.” 

How could it have been possible to get the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Hon. Benjamin F. Tracy, and the 
Attorney-General of the United States here, if the exist- 
ence of the press did not assure them that, besides speak- 
ing to 10,000 farmers and villagers, as they have done 
this day, they would also have an outlying audience of 
millions all over the United States,and in other coun- 
tries to whom the ubiquitous press has already carried 
on the wings of electricity—far swifter than the wings 
of the wind—a fair and full report of their eloquent po- 
litical speeches ? 

Pictures are more quickly read than words, and what- 
ever is seen more deeply impresses the mind than that 
which is only heard; and so the more thought, accuracy 
and brilliancy that can be put intoa picture the more 
sure is the paper to gratify the public. 


THEIR CIRCULATION, 


As to circulation—the schoolhouse has had its effect 
in the nation. The taste for letters acquired in childhood 
increases with age, and the grown man flashes his eyes 
along the pages of his newspaper prepared to pass im- 
mediate judgment upon every question which woos his 
sight. The British had better get out of Bering Sea, 
President Harrison had better veto the fraudulent Silver 
Coinage bill, the World’s Fair must keep its gates closed 
on Sunday, Congress had better adjourn and relieve the 
country, the McKinley bill is a success, reciprocity is 
another, the American eagle must soar into still higher 
and broader skies, Uncle Jerry Rusk is splendidly culti- 
vating the crops, marriage is not a failure, money is 
easy, the navy is growing, Yale had better keep her eye 
on Princeton, the Fourth of July must and shall be pre- 
served. These, and all other things, the speedy reader 
instantly decides. 

To take the circulation of the newspaper away from 
mankind at this late period, would be like taking the 
circulation of the blood out of the human system. 

The veracity of newspapers about their own circula- 
tion is proverbial. The affidavit editor isa pensioned 
officer, because he has fought, bled and died in the cause. 
He is supported, because he is too old to work—and 
therefore he lets some one else make out the affidavit to 
which he is to swear; because he is too blind to see, and 
therefore does not know to what he is swearing; be- 
cause he is too deaf to hear, and therefore cannot be in- 
formed that there are one or two or three ciphers too 
many added on to the figures of the circulation. 

In New York a Democratic paper used to maintain an 
immeibse blackboard in front of its office, on which it 
chalked the pretended growth of its circulation day by 
day, adding on 3,000, 1,000, 1,500, 5,000 daily at its own 
whim, until it got its daily circulation up to 512,000. 
Then the blackboard disappeared, and the same day the 
editorial columns stated the circulation to be 298,000, 
and that was not considered a strange thing for a Dem- 
ocratic paper todo. At the sametime the actual circu- 
lation of the paper was less than 160,000, and to count 
160,000 as 298,000 or 512,000 is all one in Democratic 
papers. 

But putting all exaggerations aside, the circulation of 
newspapers in the country is estimated by good judges 
at 12,000,000. In other words, every fifth person in the 
whole population takes a paper of some kind. It is also 
“estimated that each newspaper is seen by five different 
persons, which, if it were equally distributed, would 
give an opportunity to the whole population to see a 
paper; but many do not see a paper from one year’s end 
to the other, and many people read five papers daily—so 
the equity of the figures is preserved. 


THEIR INFLUENCE. 


As to influence—the press is more powerful now than 
ever, because more universally read. It is remarkable, 
too, that every great paper is the outgrowth of some one 
man. Just as a great painter must and does put himself 
into his pictures, so that he comes to be known and 
recognized by his works; just as a great architect repro- 
duces himself in his piles of wood, brick or marble, so a 
great journalist reproduces himself in his paper; and it 





On the swift winged arrows of light.” 





But that is nothing to what the press can do. What The Chicago Tribune is Mr. Medill over again, the 


Omaha Bee is Mr. Rosewater, the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle is Mr. De Young, and the New York Sunis Mr. Dana, 
the Springfield Republican was Mr. Bowles, the Atlanta 
Constitution is Mr. Howell, and THE INDEPENDENT is 
Henry C. Bowen. 

We could pick out two dozen editors in this country 
who, if they would agree to any question of public policy, 
could and would induce the country to improve and 
adopt that policy, no matter what it might be. The 
same body, if they would agree, could name the Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1896, and their candidate 
would be elected by such an overwhelming majority that 
it would be like Monroe’s second term, accorded to him 
without opposition. 

Such is the influence of the American press to-day. 
And this influence is recognized by foreign Govern- 
ments, several of whom in a circuitous manner subsidize 
some of the venal publications of this country in order 
to affect popular opinion in favor of their own policy to 
capture our markets for their manufactures. 

A newspaper whose editorial columns are for sale is a 
traitor and an assassin. 


THE SUNDAY NUISANCE, 


A feature of journalism, which did not exist in om 
country till recently, is the Sunday edition. 
The Sunday edition is as foolish financially as it is 
wicked morally. 
The publishers qand editors make a special effort to get 
out a large edition on Sunday, and take advertisements 
at nominal rates to fill up their pages. The same efforts 
and plans would succeed better if made for Wednesday 
or any other week day. It seems as if in choosing Sun- 
day for these special efforts the papers had been led by 
the Devil; Certainly, they were not led by the Lord, 
who commands all men everywhere to work six days of 
the week and to rest the seventh. 
The preparing, selling, buying and reading of the Sun- 
day papers breaks and leads to the breaking of every one 
of God’s laws, and keeps people away from church, so 
that it is as true now as it was when our glorious Lord 
was on the earth, that ‘* the people cannot come to Jesus 
because of the press.” 
Blot out the Sunday edition of the papers, and the 
business and character of the same papers on the other 
six days would improve, and the whole world would feel 
the benefit. 
The Sunday edition is the rapier with which the press 
will commit hari-kari, unless it throws it away. Public 
opinion is sickening with the brazen defiance of God’s 
law manifested by the publication of the Sunday paper, 
and with the horrid details of murder, incest and crime, 
and allurements to evil with which they are filled, and 
ison the point of crushing out of existence the papers 
that do these awful things. 
If the Christian community will neither advertise in 
nor buy, nor read the Sunday edition its days are nun- 
bered. 

THE CALL OF PATRIOTISM. 
But when the press calls to patriotism everybody heed 
the call. 

Thus this glorious day has brought us another oppor- 
tunity to thank our country’s God that he ‘‘has made 
and preserves us a nation.” 

And in this ‘*‘ Wooden Nutmeg” State, where my 
father and my father’s father were born; where Sir 
Thomas Fitch, one of my collateral ancestors, was twelve 
times Colonial Governor; where the boys are strong and 
cute, and the girls are the pink of perfection; where the 
air is hilarious with patriotism, and the people are in- 
telligent because they read the newspapers; where hos- 
pitality takes on the virtue of temperance; in this Com- 
monwealth of Connecticut I feel myself happy indeed to 
renew with you all our common oath of fidelity to the 
United States Constitution and the laws, and to join 
with you in the acclaim, God bless America! 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: I desire to bear alittle 
bit of personal testimony to the accuracy and value of 
the press—especially the illustrations of the press. I 
have had a foolish prejudice against having my portrait 
appear in any newspaper, and so I have tried to keep it 
out. But I went, two or three years ago, through Chi- 
cago, and some artist there, of the character spoken of 
by Colonel Shepard, who could not get an opportunity 
to make my real picture, made a portrait of what he 
thought I ought to look like, and it was published in one 
of the Chicago papers. Now the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
has very kindly been sending a copy to me during the 
winter. I did not get to Minneapolis, but my namesake, 
the ex-Senator from New York, did go, and the other 
day the Chicago Inter-Ocean came to me with that old 
cut which was made to represent what the artist thought 
I ought to look like, and the name “ T. C. Platt” under 
it. [Laughter.] I have been wondering ever since who 
ought to call upon the editor of the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
to apologize—whether I or my namesake. [Renewed 
laughter. ] 

We were to have had here to-day the Hon. John V. Far- 
well, of Chicago—perhaps the most prominent Western 
merchant; but: he has been unable to come in person. 





could not be what it is except for him. 





He has, however, sent to Mr. Bowen what he would have 
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said if he had been here, together with a letter of regret, | When Lincoln took up his task, he said: “Igo to a 


which will now be read to you. 

Clarence W. Bowen, Ph.D., Secretary, then read the 
letter of regret from Mr. Farwell, and also his address 
upon se The West.” 


A GREAT WEST. 





BY THE HON. J. V. FARWELL. 


Fellow-citizens:—Our worthy host probably invited 
me to take part in the exercises of the Fourth of July from 
the fact that I am a Western man. 

Horace Greeley’s first ancestor, must have been a very 
ambitious young man. A garden finished—bearing 
all manner of fruits—was too small for his expanding 
genius, and so his father said to him, one cool evening, 
after a slight misunderstanding as to the management 
and use of this garden,*‘Go West, young man.” He 
soon turned this rather compulsory marching order 
into a poetic and complimentary tribute to his own 
genius, and it read for all time, ‘‘ Westward the Star of 
Empire takes its way.” : 

From Eden to the Golden Horn, history has been 
repeating itself for over six thousand years, as over- 
crowded Eastern maturity and decay have given birth to 
Western growth, born of the best blood of the ever over- 
crowded East, vitalized with that command, as old as 
Eden, ‘‘Go West, young man.” > 

Now, as one goes west from the Golden Horn, we meet 
the best blood of China and Japan coming to our schools of 
political economy, and to them, ‘‘ Go East, young man” — 
by a nearer route to our El Dorado—is the magic spell on 
sleeping genius, needing new motives to light the fire of 
universal liberty and progress. 

Columbus in his wonderful discovery, said (without 
knowing it) to the persecuted pilgrims of all nations, ‘If 
you would see the sunset of imperial tyranny and the 
sunrise of universal liberty, go west, where there is ample 
room for all.” Our forefathers listened, and we have 
the Fourth of July, 1876, as its cradle. It has largely out- 
grown its cradle. . 

The first time Isaw Horace Greeley was at a railroad 
dinner in Springfield, Mass. I knew him, tho never in- 
troduced. You have read somewhat of the West, enough 
I dare say for me to venture the prediction that if either 
of you should be transferred some dark night to one of 
the Great Western Prairie States, of marvelous growth 
and magnetic attraction, and wake up in the daytime, 
you would need no introduction; you would say at once: 
“‘T have got there at last, and the half has never been 
told me.” 

Living issues for living men have always been moving 
west, until they have reached the Pacific Ocean; and 
where on God’s green earth can you find as much of 
wide-awake energy, in the same number of Adam’s de- 
scendants, as in California and Oregon? Why? Because 
the West has always had a golden cloak with a silver 
lining with which to clothe every laudable ambition of 
man to open up and cultivate new fields of enterprises, 
large enough for the greatest and best of our race, in 
search of more room. 

We have all looked to a golden West, in which to 

make the most of our chances to increase the sum of 
human happiness. 
‘ Our worthy host has requested me to say something 
about the “great West,” from a World’s Fair standpoint, 
and hence I take it for granted that he wants me to be- 
gin at Chicago, the Alpha and Omega of all real Western 
men; not because the Fair is there, but for the reason 
thatitis there by the deliberate choice of this great 
country, great beyond all comparison. 

Iam proud of my country from the Golden Horn to 
New York, and from Maine to Texas, and not the least of 
my reasons therefor is the fact that her Congress of 
statesmen thus crowned Chicago with her fitting diadem 
—the World’s Fair—and our countrymen are going there 
in 1898, along with foreign pilgrims, to investigate the 
kernel of Greeley’s ‘Go West, young man,” viz., his pro- 
phetic vision of what was to rise up from her boundless 
prairies, and like a very giant, plant a city on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, to outrival old Rome of the year 1, 
New York of his times, and London of 1892, and that, 
too, within the lifetime of our children. 

In 1838, as a mere boy, I saw the last of the Indians 
pass out of Lilinois into Iowa; they have been driven 
West for 400 years to make room for the civilization and 
the men that will do this. These Indians brought with 
them from the JZast nothing to perpetuate but 
original sin intensified, without its antidote, and hence 
this movement was manifest destiny. 

In 1845 I moved to Chicago, where the Fort, built to 
protect settlers from these very Indians, still stood, sur- 
rounded by a population of about 7,000 souls. In 1892 
they have swelled to 1,250,000; tho the fire of 1872 swept 
it into ashes in a few hours, leaving only a blank space 
of utter ruins, asif in very mockery of the human hopes 
and aims, which can to-day look back upon those founda- 
tions of the present, as the prophecy of what is to be. 

In the meantime a political conflagration threatened to 
divide Washington's patrimony, one-half to the Demon 
of Slavery, and the other to the Goddess of Liberty. 
You will all recognize the fact, that but for two Western 

men, a united “Government by the People and for the 
People” might have perished from the earth, 
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greater work than Washington’s, and I need your 
prayers.” When Grant demanded Fort Donelson, it was: 
with terms of ‘‘ unconditional surrender.” 

Such men were doomed to win. The Demon of 
Slavery, after manifest destiny had decreed these two 
men to be the greatest of human benefactors, slew Lin- 
coln, the greatest statesman of modern times, and the 
martyred Garfield (another Western man), thenin New 
York, quieted an angry multitude, about to add murder 
to murder, by standing on a Wall Street balcony and 
proclaiming in trumpet tones: ‘True, Lincoln, the 
friend of man, is dead, but God lives; and we can trust 
him to avenge the wrong of his untimely taking off.” 

Ay, the West is great; and the World’s Fair will still 
more bring out the fast colors of this part of our starry 
banner of universal freedom, and 1893 will mark a new 
era in our national history, and greatness. In a word, 
‘the Great West” inherited the World’s Fair of this 
nineteenth century, as the appropriate reward of con- 
centrated enterprise in the rapid development of a 
phenomenally rich country. 

Chicago was needed to set the music of a World’s 
Fair, to the rapid step of nineteenth century progress. 
What other city on this continent, could or would have 
improvised an expenditure of $20,000,000, under Uncle 
Sam’s fatherly supervision, in the short space of eighteen 
months, in producing the most attractive Fair the world 
has ever seen? 

I will not burden you with statistics. Take only one 
example; the Manufacturers’ and Liberal Arts’ building 
covers forty-four acres under one roof, and is the compre- 
hensive text by whichthe United States gives notice to 
the world that she intends to lead in supplying the 
nations of the earth with manufacturers for needs as 
well as luxuries. . 

Ay,our country is also truly great in men and ideas, 
as well as fertile plains, gold and silver stored moun- 
tains and magnificent cities, which have made this Fair 
possible; and your New England, peopled with the de- 
scendants of ‘‘Old England,” has furnished the men 
and the ideas from which the great West has returned 
principal and interestin building up our country, and to 
act in that greatest of all dramas on the stage of human 
freedom in reproducing the victories of peace from 
bloody war. for making men free the world over when 
the Gospel could not do it. 

You have recently sent us one of your young men from 
Yale, Dr. Harper, to build up a university under the 
shadow of the World's Fair grounds, worthy of the 
great West; and within two years about $4,000,000 have 
been raised, and over 1,000 students have applied for ad- 
mittance for its first school year. Soit is your West and 
your World's Fair in the truest sense. 

And this Fourth of July, 1892, which is ours, and the 
world’s for its best good, is an appropriate altar whereon 
to burn annual incense to all the men who made it, and 
who have preserved its fruits for the generations to come. 

God bless the living men, who remember those whom 
God and man have thus honored in the past. 

The memory of Edmund Burke is green to-day because 
he was, in the House of Commons, the advocate of human 
rights as against kingly wrongs (when they were popular), 
which compelled us toarbitrate with the sword our right 
to freedom. 

Washington gave us with the sword what Burke would 
have given us from the forum. 

Lincoln and Grant, with the pen and the sword, pre- 
served it for us and our children; and we add to our 
stature, each one of us; every time we burn incense to 
such men on the vestal altars of human progress. 

We can add nothing to their stature; they are already 
embalmed in history, with the best blood and brains of 
our nation’s noblest sons. Ay, and the wide world in- 
dorses the moral equity of their inheritance. 

Before God and man, we again on this Fourth of July, 
on New England’s soil, renew ours, and pledge our chil- 
dren’s vows, to preserve to the latest generation of men 
what they gave us. 

And to you, Sir, as the host of the day, and as the 
owner and manager of one of the greatest and best news- 
papers of our country, we are all grateful for this 
heaven-born privilege, and shall expect your paper to 
aid us much in discharging this obligation. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: The Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, was to have delivered an ad- 
dress upon Immigration. He has been detained by’ 
illness, and we shall therefore not have the pleasure of 
listening to his address. Mr. Clarence W. Bowen has a 
telegram from him, which he will now read, together 
with other letters of regret from many prominent people. 

The letters given on the first page were then read by 
Dr. Bowen, with the telegram from Congressman Lodge. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: I wish now to give no- 
tice of the fireworks this evening at eight o’clock upon 
these grounds, and the children’s fireworks this: after- 
noon immediately upon the close of these exercises. 
These exercises have been inspiring; and yet, to my 
mind, something more inspiring than eloquence is to 
follow. Ove of our greatest New England poets sang, 
‘The woods were God’s first temples”; and now here 
under these trees in God’s first temple, as it were, we are 
going to sing the Doxology, 
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. The audience then joined in singing ‘‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” 

After a vote of thanks to the distinguished speakers 
and to the host of the day, the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Dr. Ward, and the assembly dispersed, but 
did not desert the Park until after the fireworks in the 
evening. 





+ 





SPARKS FROM THE FOURTH AT ROSELAND 
PARK. 





Secretary Tracy. Stocky but tall. White-bearded. 
Figure and face compact. A man used to figures. A man 
who does not use them amiss. A man accustomed to suc- 
cess. A man who knows how to value true and false suc- 
cess, A manwho has been tried by cruel bereavement. 
His every phrase full.of meaning. Despises oratory. 
Leaves that to others. Facts and figures are enough for 
him, and for his hearers, when from him. 


Attorney-General Miller. Mild-mannered. Calm, com- 
pactly molded face. Business-like look. No frills of 
speech. Plenty of sense. Illustrations apt, and not those 
frequently harped upon. Old-fashioned as to political 
ideals, the grand ideals of ‘“‘ The Federalist.” A type of the 
every-day, yet best-class citizen. Pity that more of such 
are not more frequently to the front. 


Senator Frye. Bronzed skin, blue eyes, strong chin, 
stocky figure, voice like a thunderbolt, but under perfect 
control, Argument persuasive, or overwhelming at will. 
Effect on audience dramatic and convincing. One feels in 
the presence of an orator born not made. The Senator 
borrows his images from the physical, and political, and 
spiritual make-up of his surroundings. His auditors are 
conscious of it. He provokes attention, respect, sympathy 
whether you agree with him or no. 


Senator Platt. Tall. Face yellowed like an old book. . 
Beard rough. Thoughtful air. Pays you the compliment 
of attention. Does not speak impulsively, hence his every 
word counts. Manner reserved but kindly. The Roman 
Senator comes to mind. Nothing of the excessively modern 
either in manner or matter of speech. A Judge off duty. 
The magnetic aroma of pervasive personality lacking, buf, 
immense dignity remains. ’ 

General Morgan. Led prayers one evening. Straight- 
forwardness. No cant. Apostle to the Indians. Second 
Jobn Eliot. Nineteenth century shrewdness added. Old 
friend of the President. Hope all Mr. Harrison’s friends 
are like him. Spare figure. Gray side whiskers and mus- 
tache. Not the slightest smack of pot-house politician. 
Yet here is an office-holder! Has done great thingsin that 
office. Is an example. 


Colonel Shepard. Ruddy-faced and red-blooded. Trim. 
A man. Decided notions. Expects to voice them. 
Generousimpulses. A manin, perhaps not yet of the world. 
Understands how to greet people. Makes friends thereby. 
Is universally polite. Knows no distinctions in this mat- 
ter. Excites interest, when not admiration. Represents 
in self and speech many things popularly supposed to be in 
opposition to each other. Influential and picturesque. 





....If Dr. Tanner, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, and others who 
have been mobbed, crushed and well-nigh torn asunder dur- 
ing the recent British elections,could have spent the Fourth 
of July at Roseland Park they would have experienced a 
change as great as the distance between Europe and Ameri- 
ca. The time is past when the more or less effete political 
systems of the Old World can poke fun at the New. There, 
where one ought to find mellowness, harmony, serenity, 
there is gingernut throwing, shillalah-beating, and spitting 
in the face. Here, where an undeniably very young coun- 
try in comparison might well be excused did certain cru- 
dities crop out, there was seen on Independence Day at 
Woodstock a crowd of many thousands representing every 
grade of society, yet notin a single instance was there 
aught approaching disorder, much less a mob. Instead of 
the yells, blows and bruises of Lambeth and Chester and 
Killarney, here was only Nature’s voice in treetops and the 
clarion notes -of a Frye or a Russell and then the hearty 
hand-clapping of the multitude. 


....At the reception on Saturday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowen stood near the entrance to receive their guests of 
the evening who were then presented to the distinguished 
members of the house party, who stood in the following 
order. Secretary Tracy, Mrs. Attorney-General. Miller, 
The Attorney-General, Senator Platt, Colonel Shepard, 
Mrs. Senator Frye, Senater Frye, Mrs. General Morgan, 
General Morgan, Mrs. Clarence W. Bowen, Dr. Clarence W. 
Bowen. At no previous reception have there been so many 
present. Theoccasion was a brilliant one. Rarely has any 
country-house sheltered so many beautiful women or dis- 
tinguished men. Indeed, the wish for a Kodak with 
magnesium was more than once heard from sundry folk who 
longed to transfer the memory photographically for the 
benefit of others. All about the grounds many Bengal 
lights and Chinese lanterns lit up the scene, and hundreds 
of flags waved in the breeze. 


.... After his masterly address had been delivered and the 
Connecticut folk had seen so fine example of a man speak- 
ing, not from manuscript but “‘ right out of his head,’ that 
same orator, Senator Frye, said to the writer: “‘ You see 
I’m not husky, tho I’ve been hallooing over half an hour. 
Why, I’m never husky, and I’ve been making speeches all 
my life. I speak in the open air or indoors as it happens. 
Now this is an excellent place in which to speak. By the 
way, those tents used largely in the West for public meet- 
ings are fine institutions. How do I keep from being husky ? 
Why,how is it you hear me so well? You see it works both 
ways, to my good and to your good. The secret’s simple; 
don’t strain your voice, and enuncigte plainly every syl- 
lable,” 
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..--On Sunday a number of the guests strolled about the 
village graveyard. Therein a single plot stand the stones 
underneath which lie buried every generation but one in @ 
direct line from Henry Bowen, who was one of the first 
settlers who came to the town from Roxbury, Mass., and 
who then had assigned to him the farm now owned by Mr. 
Henry C. Bawen. Attorney-General Miller and Mrs. Mil- 
ler were especially struck by the elaborateness of a very 
large stone, set up nearly one hundred and fifty years ago 
in honor of Captain William Chandler. The footstone 
would make a very large headstone, and the elaborateness 
of the ornamentation over both makes them almost un- 
equaled in the funerary art of our colonial period. 


....The greatest success at shaking hands was the unde- 
niably gallant Colonel Shepard. His hand was no pump 
handle and his face expressed no boredom. You felt your- 
self in the presence of a man who was tingling with posi- 
tive emotions which he did not intend to hide, no matter 
what happened. The Colonel asked again if be did not get 
the name of the person presented. He called that, person 
by name giving him a hearty handshake, and never lost an 
opportunity to make an individual remark. This personal 
element in society or politics or religion is the winning 
stroke. 


....There was no emotional surcharging, no spread- 
eagleism overshadowing the every-day force of calm and 
persistent reason. The orators of the day realized this, and 
their language, while fervent, was temperate. The listen- 
ers realized this also, and their applause, while hearty, was 
never meaningless. The lessons of the day, therefore, 
came home with a force which was for all time, because its 
impelling power lay in the calm reason and not in the fervid 
impulse popularly supposed to distinguish our Fourth 
of Julys. 


....On the way up from New York the Attorney-General 
was enthusiastically defending our old-fashioned Fourths. 
Said he: ‘“‘ You can talk all you like about the spread-eagle 
orators. Perhaps we have had too many of them. But 
where’s the American boy or girl who, without the good, 
old platform celebrations, ever hears nowadays the Decla- 
ration of Independence read? We cannot afford to despise 
the past celebrations. They did more to teach our people 
patriotism and the science of government than the present 
ones do.” 








....The American physique is not feeble. The origina- 
tor of the celebrations, who found no detail too small for 
his minute inspection, lacksonly a year of being an octo- 
genarian. Not one of the speakers was exhausted after 
his speech. As for the women who graced the platform, 
not one was fatigued at the close of day. Mrs. Attorney- 
General Miller exclaimed: “I wish it were nine o’clock 
this morning over again.” And no one in the vast throng 
showed signs of weariness. 


....The most picturesque part of the day’s proceedings 
occurred during the painting of the ‘‘ Columbus” and the 
“ Grant” elms, which trees had been presented to the la- 
mented Mr. John Eliot Bowen. The impromptu remarks 
of Secretary Tracy, of the Attorney-General, and of Colonel 
Shepard were apparently more keenly relished than were 
their more elaborate speeches on the platform. 


....General Morgan was speaking of his character-sketch 
of the President, published in the current Review of Re- 
views. ‘“ That was a labor of love,’’ said he. ‘It is easy 
for the opposition to pooh-pooh; but neither the President 
nor even Mr. Halford saw a word of the sketch before it 
appeared in the magazine, and so there was no chance for 
their revision.”’ : 


....Senator Frye says henever forgets figures. He make 
no boast of his mathematical achievements when he was at 
school, but now he cannot forget any statistics which he 
expects to use ina speech. His memory fails him no more 
than does his voice. 


...-Far from the madding crowd is Woodstock. Perhaps 
politics and ethics too are improved by pastoral environ- 
ment. Surely any holiday, religious or secular, Sunday or 
the Fourth of July, seems doubly kept when observed in the 
country 


...‘* Well, [have been here a good many years; but 1 
have never seen so‘ many people before at Roseland,” Mr. 
Foster, of Providence, said to the writer. Tho eighty-nine 
years old Mr. Foster is as alert and active as were he forty- 
nine. 


....Senator Frye had no closer listener than the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and vice versd. This was not without its 
effect upon the rest. If great men took pains to listen, 
how much the more should lesser folk! 


....The letters of regret are as well worth reading as any 
matter printed with thisissue. Each letter is a character- 
istic expression from the writer, and each writer is one 
whose words are never wordy. 


....Between eight. and nine hundred. carriages. double 
teams, omnibuses and loads entered Roseland Park. One 
splendid drag came overcarrying twenty young men from 
Southbridge, Mass. 


....“fI never like to miss Mr. Bowen’s celebrations, and 
hereI am again,” remarked Mr. John A. Porter, editor of 
The Hartford Post. 


...“‘ Absolutely unique in the history of this or any 
other country,’’ exclaimed Colonel Shepard at the close of 
the day. 


....General Morgan remarked: ‘‘ This is the most ideal 
patriotic meeting and in the most ideal place imaginable.” 

...-Every one regretted the absence of Mr. Cabot Lodge. 
He was detained at the last moment by sudden illness, 


.... Senator Platt’s allusion to Mrs. Frye was not wit tier 
than the Senator from Maine’s ready rejoinder, 








7 Highland or Lowland, he is an ardent admirer of their 
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..-“‘ It was a real rest for me to come here, and I have 
enjoyed every part ofit,” said Mrs, Frye. 





The newspapers all over the country have given appre- 
ciative notice of the Roseland Park celebration. The Trib- 


une, of this city, gave about a page to the report, and said 
editorially: 


“ The * old-fashioned ’ method of observing the Fourth of July 
is practically fined to Roseland Park and Tammany Hall, 
between which there is no other connecting link. Mr. Bowen 
was no less ‘successful this year than in previous years in draw- 
ing a number of distinguished public men to Woodstock, where 
the orators yesterday included two members of the Cabinet, 
Secretary Tracy and Attorney-General Miller—and two eminent 
Senators, Frye, of Maine, and Platt, of Connecticut. The Tam- 
many celebration was not up to the usual level.” 


The New York World gave a similar full report, and 
its special correspondent gave an interesting account of 
the occasion, from which we take a few words: 


“Nature supplied magnificent weather for Henry C. Bowen's 
Fourth of July celebration at Roseland Park. The inhabitants of 
Windham County had more Fourth of July than ever this year. 
They had a long program of oratory, and if the good folks, intelli- 
gent tho they are, did not quite understand all that Secretary 
Tracy and Attorney-General Miller and Senator Frye and others 
said on subjects big enough for a convention of constitutional 
lawyers, they certainly understood and appreciated the exhibi- 
tion of shooting-star rockets and the whistling bombs and the 
water fireworks, the colored star rockets, the floral bombshells, 
the balloons, the grand exhibition pieces, the illuminations and 
the colored fires. 

“ Long before ten o’clock a train of buggies and buckboards and 
other New England wheel eccentricities had brought to Roseland 
Park from Woodstock and Putnam and Killingly and Pomfret 
and Thompson and all the other places in the length and breadth 
of Windham County, a crowd of Marcys and McClellands and 
Mathewsons and Childs and Lyons and Mays and Paines. 

“It reminds one of the old Scotch story of the traveler who 
reached Lochmaben, and footsore and wet and weary, inquired: 
, Are there anyChristians here?’ to which the reply was: ‘ No, 
sir; we are all Jardines and Johnstones.’ ” 

The New York Mail and Express had an admirable re- 
port, in which it said: 

“ Roseland Park lies in the valley one mile below Woodstock 
Hill, and at an early hour after thé«farmers had done all their 
morning chores, the people began to gather in the park to partic- 
ipate in the celebration that makes this beautiful place so 
famous in the history of our country. Here Presidents of the 
United States have stood and spoken, famous generals have had 
their say, poets sung of the past and future, earnest women 
sought to elevate home and race, mighty men of learning and 
teachers of celebrity have touched the nation’s heart. Amid the 
beautiful grove, and by the side of a charming lake, are gathered 
an assembly such as only a New England town can turn out on 
such a day. 

“Large delegations of young and old came from all sections of 
Windham County. From Brooklyn, where the Revolutionary 
hero, Putnam, lies; from Ashford, where Lyon, of Civil War 
fame, is buried, came the multitude. From Pomfret, Putnam, 
Killingly, Thompson, Dudley, Eastford and Southbridge also 
came patriotic citizens, many in carriages decorated with flags, 
and many on foot with a good ten-mile behind them. 

“So began another national celebration at Roseland Park.” 
The same paper adds editorially: 


“Independence day cannot be celebrated in too many places 
on the same patriotic plan as it is, under Mr. Bowen’s auspices, 
at Woodstock.” 

The New York Herald discussed the addresses edito- 
rially, and opened its regular report with these words: 

“Henry C. Bowen, of the New York INDEPENDENT, gave his 
twenty-second annual literary festival or Independence Day 
celebration to-day at his home in Woodstock. More than three 
thousand persons met in the pavilion facing the lake and were 


welcomed by Charles A. Russell, who has delivered this greeting 
for many years.” 


THE SCOTCH-GAELIC VERSION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


BY T. O. RUSSELL. 











THE renaissance of Celtic study during the last twenty 
years, and the consequent interest so many of the learned 
of Europe are taking in the principal Celtic idiom, Gaelic, 
cannot fail to make something said about the Scotch 
Gaelic version of the Bible acceptable to the general 
public, and especially to those interested in the diffusion 
of the Scriptures and their correct translation into mod- 
ern languages. 

It is considerably over a century since the Bible was 
translated into Scotch Gaelic; but owing to the almost 
total neglect of Celtic languages for such along time by 
the learned, the extraordinary fact that it appeared in 
what may well be called a new language, was neither 
recognized nor commented on. If hard things have to 
be said about the men who made the Scotch-Gaelic trans- 
lation of the Bible, the reader is earnestly requested not 
to put them down to prejudice on the part of the writer, 
for so far from cherishing any enmity against Scotch men, 


many great qualities, and freely acknowledges the im- 
portant role they have played in modern civilization. 
The object of this article is to show that the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into so-called Scotch Gaelic was not 
only unnecessary, but a grievous wrong to an ancient 
language, the grammatical forms of which had been for 
many centuries more fixed than those of any contem- 
poraneous European vernacular; that the Gaelic of Ireland 
was the only form of that language known in Scotland 
prior to 1767, when the dialect, now known as “Scotch 
Gaelic,” first made its appearance in print; that by bring- 
ing the Scriptures out in a new and distorted form of 
Gaelic, a great injustice was done to those who desired to 
read them; that the language in which they first appeared 
in 1767 was only partially intelligible to the Gaelic-speak- 
ing people of Scotland; and, finally, that the artificial 


of the last century, could only have had for its object 
the inauguration of strife and discord between the Gaelic- 
speaking inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland. 

These are very grave charges; but before complete 
proofs that they are true are given, it will be well to 
show why such an extraordinary event as the sudden 
creation of what may be called a new language did not 
long ago attract the notice of the learned. 

To account for this, one has only to remember the al- 
most total lack, during the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the early part of the nineteenth, of those who 
could be called Gaelic scholars. During the hundred 
years that preceded the era of O’Donovan—the man to 
whom the renaissance of Celtic studies is principally due 
—there was probably no one alive who could have cor- 
rectly translated a single page of the Book of Leinster; 
consequently, no one took notice of the Bible when it ap- 
peared in a language, or form of a language, about which 
no learned man of the times knew anything, Even the 
so-called poems of Ossian, much attention as they 
attracted, did not inspire any of the learned to study the 
language from which it was claimed they had been trans- 
lated. The non-discovery of the linguistic fraud com- 
mitted in Scotland so long ago, will, therefore, not 
appear extraordinary. 

The proofs that when the Bible was translated into 
Scotch Gaelic, it was translated into what may be called 
a new language, and could, therefore, have been only 
partially intelligible to those who were intended to read 
it, areso many and so overwhelming that the great trouble 
about them will be to find space in which to write them. 
Only afew of them will be given; but they will be suffi- 
cient to préve the truth of what has been stated. 

The first book that was ever printed in’ Gaelic was 
Bishop Carsewell’s translation of John Knox’s Litur- 
gy. This book was printed in Edinburgh in 1567. It 
is written in pure Irish; not a vestige of Scotch Gaelic 
appears in it, and we have its author’s solemn declara- 
tion that he wrote it in alanguage that was the vernacu- 
lar of the people for whom he wrote. His words deserve 
to be quoted in full. He says in the ‘* Epistle Dedica- 
tory,” which forms a preface to the book, when lament- 
ing the want of religious books in Gaelic: 

es Besides, a large amount of the want of knowledge and 
the ignorance of those of whom I have already spoken 
arise from want of faithful teaching among us, and ofa 
good book which all could generally understand out of 
their own words and out of their usual Gaelic language.” 
And such a book, he plainly says, was the one he was 
then writing. Carsewell disclaimed all right to be con- 
sidered a savant; he said he only knew the vernacular 
Gaelic. His words are that there were ‘ very few who 
knew Gaelic correctly in Scotland or even. in Ireland,” 
and that he “‘ never acquired any knowledge of Gaelic 
except as one of the people generally.” This proves ab- 
solutely that Carsewell wrote in the current language of 
the time; and every Gaelic book, without a single excep- 
tion, that‘ was printed in Scotland from the time of 
Carsewell to 1767, when the so-called Scotch-Gaelic Bible 
appeared, was printed in the language used by him, 
which is that of the Irish Bible, and of all correctly 
printed Irish books of the present day. There was only 
one copy of Carsewell’s Gaelic Prayer Book—the name 
by whichit is generally known—in existence; but a fac- 
simile of it was published about twenty years ago by Ed- 
mundson & Co., of Edinburgh. 

The New Testament was first printed in Irish in 1602. 
It was the only Gaelic version of any part of the Scrip- 
tures that the Scotch or Irish Celts had until Bedell’s 
Irish Bible was published about 1680. It was probably 
much more read in Scotland than in Ireland, because the 
former country contained more Gaelic-speaking Protes- 
tants than the latter. The Rev. T. McLaughlin, one of 
the most learned Gaelic scholars of Scotland, says in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, under the heading of ‘‘ Gaelic 
Language,” that ‘‘the Irish Bible in the Irish letter was 
well known and read in the Highlands, both in churches 
and in families.” Ina book called ‘‘ The Bible in Every 
Land,” it is stated that so late as 1754 an edition of the 
New Testament in Irish was published in Glasgow for 
the use of the Highland Scotch. Thus we see that from 
the year 1602 until 1767 the Irish version of the Scrip- 
tures was read by the Gaelic-speaking Scotch and that 
they had no other. Granting, for the sake of 
argument, that the language of the Irish Bible 
differed somewhat from the current Gaelic of Scot- 
land, familiarity with the language of the Bible for 
a century and a half was surely enough to make it plain. 
Besides, it is well known that in all Protestant countries 
the idiom or dialect in which the Bible is written becomes 
the standard one of the language. The Bible has ina 
great measure fixed the languages of the Protestant coun- 
tries of Europe. King James’s Version did more to fix the 
orthography and grammatical forms of English than did 
any other book that was ever printed in the English lan- 
guage. The same may be said with reference to Luther’s 
Bible and the German language. Scotland is the only 
Protestant or Christian country in the world in which 
the language of the Bible, that had been read for a hun- 
dred and fifty years, became at the end of that -period 
suddenly unintelligible, and had to be replaced by a 
dialect that was never seen in print before! 

It was, however, not only the Gaelic of the Irish Bible 
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down to 1767; for every Gaelic book of religious instruc- | cent. of them were Jacobites. Up to the time of the pub- | much of its ozone and of its exhilarating quality to these 


tiop, every hymn book and prayer book that appeared 
down to that period, was written throughout in the 
Gaelic of Ireland. In 1738 James Duncan published a 
metrical version of the Psalms for the Synod of Argyle; 
but they are written in the language of Carsewell, and, 
consequently, of Ireland. There is a copy of this book 
in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

Tf these statements are not true, they can very easily 
be proved false by producing a Scotch Gaelic book that 
was printed before the middle of the lastcentury. That 
no such book exists, may be looked on as absolutely cer- 
tain, for whatever Gaelic manuscripts exist in Scotland 
are allin Irish. This can be made manifest to any one 
who takes the trouble to examine the National Manu- 
scripts of that country. He will find facsimiles of many 
pieces of Gaelic in them, from the Book of Dier, written 
in the twelfth century, down to a deed or covenant be- 
tween two Scottish chiefs, written in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but not one line of what is now known as Scotch 
Gaelic will he find in them; it is all Irish. The Dean of 
Lismore, in Scotland, did write down many pieces of 
Gaelic poetry in an attempted system of phonetic spell- 
ing in the early part of the sixteenth century, and a man 
in Kintail attempted a similar feat some hundred 
years later. Those men, of course, did not know how 
to write the language correctly. Their manu- 
scripts cannot be interpreted with certainty, but, at all 
events, they are not written in Scotch Gaelic. It is 
natural to suppose that those who would assist in circu- 
lating the Bible, and who would publish books for re- 
ligious instruction in any language, would print them in 
the vernacular of the people for whose spiritual benefit 
they were intended. When the Bible was printed in the 
reign of King James, it was not printed in Saxon or 
middle English, but in the current idiom of the time. 
Books of religious instruction, the Bible included, are 
always printed in the dialect that the mass of the people 


’ understand best. This is a rule that has been invariably 


adopted in every Protestant country since the Reforma- 
tion; and we may be quite sure that the rule was adhered 
to by those who exerted themselves for the spiritual 
benefit of the Gaelic-speaking Scotch. - 

The difference between the languages of the Irish and 
Scotch-Gaelic Bible is very great, almost as great as be- 
tween Spanish and Portuguese. Not only did those 
who manufactured Scotch Gaelic change the orthogra- 
phy of about fifty per cent. of the Irish words, they also 
altered the grammatical structure of the language, and 
in some instances, revived prehistoric forms, for which 
the very oldest Gaelic manuscripts give no authority 
whatever. In Scotch Gaelic, the accusative forms of 
most of the personal pronouns are the same as the nomi- 
native. This ove difference between the language of 
the Irish and Scotch-Gaelic Bibles, makes the language 
of the latter in many places absolutely unintelligible to 
any one acquainted only with that of the Irish version. 
One thing at least is certain, namely, that if the lan- 
guage of the Irish Bible was intelligible to the Highland 
Scotch, the language of the Scotch-Gaelic Bible could 
not have been. If it was necessary to translate the Irish 
Bible into Scotch Gaelic in order to make it intelligible 
to the Highlanders, we are driven to the extraordinary 
conclusion that those Highlanders had, for over a hun- 
dred years, been reading a book that they could not un- 
derstand, that all the books of religious instruction that 
had been written for them during two hundred years 
were in a language equally unintelligible, and that the 
men who wrote them were fools. 

The evil consequences of the rejection of the Irish 

Bible by Gaelic-speaking Scotch were not limited to 
Scotland; for its rejection by them interfered greatly 
with its circulation among Irish Roman Catholics. 
There is nc Roman Catholic version of the Scriptures in 
Gaelic (the five books of Moses were translated into Irish 
by Archbishop McHall about thirty years ago), and no 
effort of any of their clergy could have prevented the 
Irish Bible from being read by large numbers of the 
Catholic Irish if those opposed to its being read by them 
could not throw doubts on its authenticity. When the 
Protestant Gaelic-speaking Scotch rejected the Irish 
Bible, Irish Catholic priests were able to say that the 
Irish Bible was not only a Protestant version, but so in- 
correct that even the Gaelic-speaking Protestant Scotch 
had to reject it. 
. Of all the foolish things that the Celtic race have ever 
done, that of changing the language of the Scotch Celts 
was probably the most foolish. If they had kept their 
national speech pure, it would probably have now a 
great neo-Gaelic literature in it; for Scotland, during the 
eighteenth century, was much better furnished with lit- 
erary men than Ireland, and was besides a Protestant 
country. But Scotch Gaelic has become, during the last 
century, so distorted, corrupted, in a word so barbarous, 
that hardly any literary Scotchmen take any interest 
whatever in it. They have raised up a linguistic Frank- 
enstein of which they themselves seem ashamed. 

The real cause of the change made in the Gaelic of 
Scotland could hardly have been anything but politics; 
and the change may have been inspired by the English 
Government. It was made shortly after the desperate 
attempt of the Pretender to gain the throne of Great 
Britain. There were four millions of Gaelic-speaking 
people in Ireland and Scotland in 1767, and ninety per 





lication of the poems of Ossian, and the formation of 
Scotch Gaelic, the old racial friendship between Scottish 
and Irish Celts remained very strong; but ever since 
then they have been drifting further and further apart, 
and from present appearances it would be rather rash to 
predict their early reconciliation. 

New York Ciry. 








Sanitary. | 
SANITARY THOUGHTS AMONG THE TREES. 


TREES have a great relation to climate; the cooling of the 
atmosphere is largely dependent upon the evaporation of 
water from theirleaves. This water, too, is largely drawn 
from the subsoil and thus helps to dry the earth around it; 
altho this is somewhat counteracted by trees which have 
density of foliage. We have known a wide-spreading va- 
riety of the willow to dry a small piece of swampy ground 
which in no other way could be so easily drained. From 
one-third to one-half of the rainfall ina forest does not 
reach the ground, but passes back to the air by evapora- 
tion. Very much depends, however, upon the character of 
the trees. Upto acertain point we secure dryness of air 
from forests; on the other hand, by their density they often 
cause moisture. ‘A lovely spot embowered in trees and 
embraced by hills is usually characterized by a damp, 
misty, cold and stagnant atmosphere, a condition of cli- 
mate which is obviously unfavorable to good health. and 
especially favorable to the development of consumption 
and rheumatism, our two most prevalent diseases.” 

It is hard for a man who has planted his own lawn and 
watched the growth of each and every tree, after a few 
years to apply the fatal ax, cutting out here and there 
some favorite friend. But the human is grander than the 
vegetable life, and there must be room for air, evaporation 
and sunshine. . 

We have known cases in which great advantage has 
come from a belt of trees or a woods by which the severity 
of cold winds is tempered; but these should not be too near 
the house. We know of a case in which the cutting down 
of alarge woods, between a malarious swamp and a beau- 
tiful town on the hills, two or three miles distant, seemed 
to let in malaria upon the town, and for two or three years 
it suffered severely. 

The relation of special trees in other respects to health 
has been recognized. Thus the eucalyptus has a known 
sanitary influence. The odor from most of the fragrant 
trees acts as a tonic and antiseptic, and makes more de- 
licious the inbreathed air. Sometimes the odor of leaves 
gives flavor to the whole atmosphere for quite“a distance. 
We think that there is strong evidence of the value of pine 
forests in pulmonary diseases. This is almost proved by 
the so common use of resins or turpentinein the treatment 
of these diseases. 

“The presence of the vapor of turpentine in the pine 
forests,’’ Dr. A. L. Loomis, of New York, remarks, ‘ can- 
not be doubted, and its local and constitutional effects are 
those of a powerful germicide as well as stimulant.’’ Dr. 
Loomis quotes the opinion of Mr. Kingsett, that turpen- 
tine, during its oxidation, evolves the peroxide of hydro- 
gen, and therefore, by the “oxidation of the terebin- 
thinates, there is produced in extensive pine forests an 
almost illimitable amount of peroxide of hydrogen, which 
renders the atmospheres of such forests antiseptic.’’ He 
believes that the peroxide of hydrogen so abundantly pro- 
duced in pine forests successfully arrests putrefsctive proc- 
esses and septic poisoning, and therefore he recommends 
residencein the pine forests as one of the most efficient 
means of relieving the symptoms of tuberculosis and re- 
tarding the progress of this fatal malady. At high alti- 
tudes, the coniferous or evergreen trees usually predomi- 
nate, and if the views of Professor Loomis be substantiated 
by future investigations, it may be that the benefit believed 
to be obtained by consumptives at high elevationsis partly 
due to the exhalations of these trees. 

Many of those who have changed residence to pine dis- 
tricts because of pulmonary disease, accord with these 
views. The same advantage, to a smaller degree, 1s claimed 
for the birches; but large forests of these do not abound 
in many localities in the United States. It is truethat in 
all these cases the condition of the soil has something to do 
with the conditions of health; but even this is somewhat de- 
pendent upon the trees. The dry bed, made, for instance, 
by the needles of a pine forest, forms a dry covering to the 
ground, which has much to do with the safety and pleasure 
of quiet walks amid these groves while the wind rustling 
amid the tree tops favors meditation and repose. 

Some years since, Sir James Paget, of London, wrote a 
very interesting article upon the suggestions and infor- 
mation to be derived from trees as to the various abnormal 
growths that may appear in the human framework. He 
showed how the misplacement of a cell might give rise to 
a knot, that well illustrates the beginning of a tumor, how 
the sting of a minute insect, or the invasion of some vege- 
table parasite might disturb the life of a great tree or lead 
to unsightly excrescences, a wounding of the tree upon its 
side could be the slow beginning of decay, not shown at 
first, but after a time declaiming itself by a too early bud- 
ding out in the spring, or by an unusual gayety of the 
leaves in the fall—quite a parallel to the precociousness of 
delicate youth, or to the hectic flush of the consumptive. 

The medicinal uses of trees are various. Itis not only 
that cinchona in all its forms, from the crude bark to the 
delicate and tasty quinine, or the quassia made into a cup 
of bitterness, meet the terrors of the dread malaria, or help 
to give tone to impaired digestive organs. Through all the 
range of spices and bitters, of resins and gums, of leaves, 
of wood, of bark and root, there isa variety with which we 
could not easily part; while the buds and leaves and flowers 
are often salutary. 

Most of these are antiseptic, and the air probably owes 








substances. Thus it is that particles are wafted to and fro 
for our lungs and tonics are provided for our bodies. We 
therefore have reason to rejoice in the sanitary and medic- 
inal properties and healthful influence of the trees and 
hope this utilitarian view of them will not shock those 
who only associate with them ideas of the poetic and the 
sublime. 








Science. 


.... Variation in plants and animals is self-evident. The 
cause of variation has baffled the most acute. It has been 
thought to make its great mark only by slow modifications 
through long ages; but there is a tendency among scien- 
tific men at the present time to regard changes of great 
character to appear suddenly, and tke theory which requires 
slow modification as characteristic of great change is by no 
means regarded as a particularly strong one. The idea 
that external influences—points grouped together under 
the general term ‘‘ environment ”’—is a leading factor in 
inducing change, has also been attacked as not deserving 
so large a share in the evolution of form as has been claimed 
for it; while there are some who are trying to reconcile the 
facts of sudden change, with slow modifications. Both 
methods are regarded as among the sharp-edged tools of 
Nature. Many of the roses popular with florists to-day 
have started suddenly by one branch differing from all the 
plant ever bore, and this branch cut off and its individual- 
ity continued by propagation. These ‘‘sports,” as the 
florist terms them, are as hereditary as their parents. The 
advocates of the suddenly leaping phase of variation make 
much of these facts. On the other hand, the advocates 
of environment claim that these striking departures do 
not often occur in wild roses, or in garden roses when 
growing in the open ground, but usually appear among 
roses that have been for several generations forced under 
glass. Thus, while it would appear strange under any 
plan of environment that part of the same plant should 
change wholly, while the other part remains as before, 
cultivation, which is a species of ‘‘ environment,’’ may for 
all have had its share in some manner yet inconceivable in 
bringing the change about. Those who are lookers-on will 
wait to see how the discussion progresses. 


...In his “* Naturalist in La Plata,” Hudsoa claims that 
the puma, or panther, has never attacked man except in 
self-defense. On the Pampas, where it is common, it is 
said never to molest man, in however helpless a position 
he may be, and the Gaucho confidently sleeps on the ground, 
when pumas are known to prowl; while it is said that “a 
child may sleep on the plain unprotected in equal security,” 
and the natives call it from being so much about human 
habitations, ‘‘ the friend of man.” 


....Before the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel 
phia recently a reniform egg was exhibited. The fowl 
always laid such eggs. Another curious ornithological 
fact was reported by Geo. Wolff Holstein, of Texas, a quail 
that had’ hatched its eggs in the oviduct. The bird had 
been killed; but the young birds were there, dead of course, 
unborn. 





....A new sweet-tasting compound has been discovered 
and patented in France. The compound, which is para- 
phenetol-carbamide, forms colorless crystalline needles. It, 
however, has by no means the extraordinary sweetening 
power of saccharine. 








School and College. 


THE Ohio University, at Athens, enjoys the unique 
distinction of being the oldest institution of collegiate 
rank in the Northwest Territory, and of antedating all 
similar institutions in that region by nearly a quarter of 
acentury. One of its presidents was Dr. W. H. McGuffey, 
whose series of school readers has been in extensive use for 
more than a generation. Its recent commencement closed 
the most successful year of its history, both numerically 
and financially. The graduating class was the largest by 
far that the college ever sent forth. Two of its members 
were at once given positions in the Faculty. The trustees 
found that they could still further increase the teaching 
force and accordingly elected a Professor of Philosophy 
and Political Science. The choice fell upon William F. 
Pierce, of Springfield, Mass., an Amherst-Cornell man. 
Prof. Willis Boughton, who for the last year has been con- 
nected with the University of Pennsylvania and with the 
local University Extension work in Philadelphia, was re- 
called to the chair of Rhetoric and English Literature. 
Ten post-graduate scholarships were also established. 
These scholarships are to have a cash value of $100 in addi- 
tion to the tuition. The only honorary degree of LL.D. 
conferred this year was upon Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, of the 
University of Michigan. It was fitting that he, as the his- 
torian of the old Northwest, should receive this recognition 
from the first collegiate institution founded within its 
borders. 


....Park College, at its last commencement, conferred 
the degree of A. B. upon ten young men who had com- 
pleted the four years’ classical course. The same degree 
was also conferred upon nine young women whose course 
is one year shorter. Mrs. J. S. Woodside, class of ’80, 
Parkville, Mo., and the Rev. H. M. Shields, class of ’89, 
Archuleta, N. Mex., receive the degree A.M. Park’s first 
honorary D.D. was conferred upon the venerable, the Rev. 
E. B. Sherwood, of St. Joseph, Mo. Seven of the young 
men of the class of ’92 will enter some theological semi- 
nary next fall. One of the young women has already re- 
ceived her appointment as foreign missionary and will sail 
August 11th for Laos. Two others hope to go next year. 


....At the ninety-first commencement of Washington and 
Jefferson College twenty-nine men received A. B. and five 
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B. S., and four A. M., in course. Honorary degrees were 
conferred as follows: D.D., on the Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Gill, of Philadelphia; Joseph H. Mathers, Bellwood, Penn.; 
J.D. Moorhead, Beaver Falls, Penn.; S. S. Gilson, Pitts- 
burg; A. Brownson, Detroit; and Geo. B. Stewart, 
Harrisburg. Ph.D., on the Rev. J. C. Nevin, Los Angeles, 
Cal. The corner stone of the new gymnasium was laid, 
with appropriate ceremony, by ex-Governor Beaver. The 

is to be one of the best devoted to physical cul- 
ture, a la stone structure, 110 by 65 feet. It is expected 
to be ready for use before January, 1893. 


...-At the recent commencement exercises of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O.,a class of precisely one 
hundred was graduated in the various courses, forty-six 
receiving the degree of A.B. The degree of Ph.D. was 
conferred on the Rev. E. O. Buxton, the Rev. S. W. Trous- 
dale and the Rev. John E. Adams, A memorable feature 
of commencement week was the funeral of Dr. James W. 
Mendenhall, editor of the Methodist Review, and an alum- 
nus of the Ohio Wesleyan. 


....The commencement of the University of Michigan 
was held June 30th. Six hundred and eighty-nine students 
were graduated. Justin Winsor, LL. D., delivered the 
commencement oration. The degree of Ph.D. was con- 
ferred on Prof. J. W. Langley and R. S. Woodwacd, of the 
Geodetic Survey. Of the graduates 182 were from the lit- 
erary department, 111 from that of medicine, 310 from that 
of law, 30 in pharmacy, 17 in homeopathy, 39 in dental 
surgery. 


....We are requested to state that the announcement 
which we made, on the strength of what appeared in the 
daily newspapers, to the effect that John Bach McMaster 
had been offered the regency of the University of Illinois, is 
erroneous. The position has not yet been filled. 


..-Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., graduated four- 
teen at its recent commencement. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon the Rev. A. Z. Conrad, of Worcester, Mass., 
of the class of 1882. The enrollment during the year has 
been the largest on record. 








Personals. 


Mr. STANLEY, who wasthe unsuccessful Unionist Candi- 
date in the northern division of Lambeth, aptly referred to 
the eight-hour movement in a speech before his electors the 
other day. Theexplorer remarked that if he had worked 
only eight hours a day, he never would have been ahead of 
the Germans in Africa, and would never have added 200,000 
square miles of land to British territory, while Dr. Peters, 
at the head of the German expedition, was running amuck 
and making treaties. After finishing his address Mr. Stan- 
ley said: ‘“‘I had forgotten my duty, Gentlemen, let 
me introduce my dearly beloved wife, late Miss Dorothy 
Tennant. She is a descendant of the greatest Liberal the 
country ever knew—Oliver Cromwell.’’ This introduction 
brought forth cheers from the crowd. 


..The German painter, Arnold Bicklin, who is as 
adored by some as he is execrated by others, has been 
stricken with partial apoplexy. His last work had fortu- 
nately been finished a few days before. In any event it 
would have been one of the chief attractions of the Munich 
Exhibition. Now it will be doubly so. 


..The result of the endeavor to make Dove Cottage a 
memorial to Wordsworth has not disappointed the Board 
of Trustees. Between August, 1891, and June, 1892, there 
were over 750 visitors. Double the number is expected 
when the fact of the cottage being open to the public be- 
comes generally noised abroad. 





..Every morning the stalwart form of Governor Rus- 
sell, of Massachusetts, may be seen riding from his home, 
in Cambridge, to the State-house in Boston. Six miles of 
horseback exercise a day the Governor justly prefers to 
walking, driving, or hanging on to a strap in the crowded 
Cambridge electrics. 








Charities. 
THe Working Women’s Society of New York aims, 


among other things, to improve tenement houses. The 
following facts in a recent report are interesting: 


** Mulberry Street Bend has a population of 6,297, 3,243 of which 
are citizens and 3,04 aliens. The greatest number consists of 
Italians, next in order are Hebrews, and the remainder is made 
up for the most part of Chinese,a mixed nationality of whites 
and a few colored people. 

“The industries especially represented are the assorting of 
papers and paper boxes gathered from the sweepings of stores 
and from ash cans, the cleaning and mending of old clothes and 
the converting of old cigar stumps into smoking and chewing 
tobacco. 

“No. 59 Bayard Street.—Entrance to four rear houses. Com- 
mittee found six persons assorting old rags and paper in the yard 
and twelve children playing in the rubbish. Pavements broken 
and sunken and infested with pools of dirty water; rooms dark, 
with low ceilings and insufficient air space; the dampness of these 
rooms noticeable outside the doors in the openair. From the 
roof the committee had a view of old cigar stumps spread on 
boards in quantity sufficient to make the fiesh of any smoker 
crawl. 

“ No. 58 Baxter Street.—Rear alley lined with sheds filled with 
refuse paper. Water-closets in the cellar, the steps to which are 
of decayed wood, and the floor soaked with leakage from the 
water-closets, 

“ No, 41 Baxter Street.—Rear house, fit only for the dwelling 
place of the rat which ran across the yard while the committee 
stood by; the stairs leading to the cellar were in a filthy condi- 
tion, and littered with vegetables in all stages of decay; attic 
divided into rooms for rental. This building is so worn that a 
beam originally four inches thick, for a distance of three feet in 
the middle is worn to an inch in thickness. 

“ Nos. 48 and 50 Mulberry Street.—Model tenement houses. It 





‘condition of the Bend might be entirely removed by the erection 
of houses like these. They have stood here for years, examples of 
decent conditions and helps to virtuous living. They are inhab- 
ited mostly by Italians, and prove the cleanliness of these people 
under proper conditions. 

“ Corner of Mott and Park Streets.—A Roman Catholic church 
called the* Church of Transfiguration.’ It isa pity that its infiu- 
ence might not transform the abomination in which many of its 
parishioners, living temples of God, are permitted to dwell. 

“No. 39 Mott Street.—A Chinese Joss House, which the com- 
mittee entered. It was a clean room with an atmosphere of in- 
cense. Immediately behind this room is a Chinese opium joint. 
“Upon the corner of Fortieth Street and Seventh Avenue is a 
liquor store, and next to this, on Seventh Avenue are houses 
numbered 556, 554 and 552, They are two-story frame houses, and 
the lower floors are used as shops, among which are found a 
tailor and dealer in second-hand clothing. The clothing is par- 
ticularly mentioned, because by its means disease is so readily 
propagated. Through a narrow alley, leading from one of these 
houses, a yard is entered containing three rear houses occupied 
by colored people. Near the end of this alley, in the’yard, the 
committee found a water-closet, the well of which was full. The 
yard was untidy and unhealthful, with ashes and garbage scat- 
tered about. 

“ North side of Thirty-ninth Street, upon the corner of Seventh 
Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street, is St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, 
Trinity parish. Little its worshipers know of the disease-breed- 
ing plague spot in its close vicinity. Adjacent to St. Chrysos- 
tom’s is an Orphan Asylum, under the auspices ‘of St. Vincent de 
Paul. The children of the aslyum are certainly exposed to the 
germs of disease. Should it break out among them the children 
of the neighborhood would be in great danger. Next to the 
Orphan Asylum is a Presbyterian Church.” 


These facts speak for themselves. Ferreted out by busi- 
ness-like methods, the constructive work of the Society is 
as business-like and intelligent. 


.-.. The flashy gift coffee and tea shops may take warning. 
Mr. Wills, in his new Essex Street Club House (No. 153 
in that street), proposes to wage a crusade against them. 
He says: 

“Itis absurd to see what abominable things are given away 
with a pound of wretched tea to poor people. In my frequent 
visits to the tenement houses in this district, I see a series of 
ceramic monstrosities and lurid chromos which are inflicted upon 
the unfortunate buyers who purchase tea at outrageous prices. 
We shall be able to sell a good grade of coffee at 18 or 20 cents a 
pound, for which they pay in these bonus-giving concerns at the 
rate of 45centsapound. We are going to do the same with tea. 
At present, tea which is sold from the warehouses, in Front 
Street, to the retailers at 12,15 or 18 cents a pound, is doled out 
around here at 60 cents a pound with a lot of trashy crockery, 
glassware or chromos thrown in, to cover up the fraud on the 
public.” 


In the block opposite the club are housed 2,400 people. 
Only purely secular means will be adopted in trying to aid 
the neighborhood, especially as Old Epiphany House, hard 
by in Stanton Street, offers, with its church, Sunday- 
school rooms, chapels, etc., abundant religious support. 
The most salient feature of the new club house will be its 
shop, at which, as might be expected from the above, tea 
‘and coffee will be retailed at a minimum profit for home 
use only. -As for the food, that department is modeled on 
the plan of the Hudson Street kitchen. None of the food 
will be consumed on the premises. To give a chance for 
workingmen to have their noonday meal put up in pails, 
the place is open at 6 A.M. In addition to the shop, there 
are club rooms and a “‘ community home”’ for three mem- 
bers of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood. 


.-Mr. Lathrop, the Director of the Albany Boys’ Club 
(19 North Pearl Street), is a vigorous worker, He attends 
to his flock not only in the Club Rooms, but at their 
homes, in Employment Agencies, ay, and more than once 
in the Police Court! Such a man is an inestimable power 
for good in any community. 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Durine theearly part of the week there was terrible 
rioting and bloodshed between the strikers and the 
Pinkerton men at Homestead, Penn. A dozen men were 
killed and sixty injured. The great mills were left to the 
mercy of the strikers, and quiet was only restored by the 
withdrawal of the Pinkertons. Any effort to force the en- 
trance of non-union men will be resisted to the death by the 
strikers. On Sunday, finally convinced that the Sheriff could 
not restore order und vindicate the right of the proprie- 
tors to operate their mills, Governor Pattison ordered out 
the State militia in considerable force. The effect, accord- 
ing to Monday’s dispatches, was salutary in Homestead. 
There has been a radical] change in a few hours and per- 
sonal freedom is.now practically unrestrained. ‘It is true 
that now and then some over-officious person assumes to 
himself the right to investigate and catechise persons as 
they step from the train; but these instances are rare. In 
one brief quarter of a day the strikers have fallen from the 
proud position of sovereigns, each and all, to the lowly 
ranks of the proletariat. Great has been their fall; but 
little is the regret of those who have been victims of their 
reign. The casual visitor to the city of Homestead this 
morning feels that he is under the protection of the State 
of Pennsylvania.”” Hugh O’Donnell, a leader of the strik- 
ers, whose influence has frequently been used in the past 
week to restrain his followers from acts of violence, is re- 
ported to have counseled his fellow-strikers not to under- 
take to fight the State of Pennsylvania. It is not 
expected, therefore, that the coming of the militia will be 
resisted. 


.-The Democratic State Convention in Kansas last 
week decided to ratify the negotiations made by the Peo- 
ple’s Party for the Presidential electors and for the State 
ticket. The action of the Convention has given great dis- 
satisfaction to the Democrats in several of the Congres- 
sional districts, and conventions have been called of “ true 
Democrats of Kansas” to meet the latter part of this 
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...-General J. G. Field was nominated for Vice President 
on the People’s Party ticket on Tuesday, July 5th, which 
the day before was headed by the name of General 
Weaver. Under the administration of Governor Holliday, 
of Virginia, Mr. Field was Attorney-General. 


--On Thursday, July 7th, the Judiciary Committee 
reported the Anti-Option bill to the Senate without recom- 
mendation. In order to pass, the general opinion is that 
the bill must be considerably amended. 


--In the House,Mr. Bland’s motion to refer the Silver 
ill to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, prevailed, without opposition from the anti-silver 
members. 


FOREIGN. 

.- The University of Dublin began on July 5th to cele- 
brate its tercentenary. Among the distinguished persons 
present werefrom this country Professors Marsh, Gilbert 
and Hill, from the National Academy of Sciences; President 
F. A. Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Professor Peck, of Columbia; Professors Corson and 
Thurston, of Cornell; Professors Thayer and Farlow, of 
Harvard; President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins; Presi- 
dent Patton, of Princeton; Professors Jones, Newbold 
and Billings, of the University of Pennsylvania; Professor 
Lounsbury and the Rev. S. J. H. Twitchell, of Yale; Pro- 
fessor Briggs, of Union Seminary; Professor Newcomb, of 
Washington; and Dr. I. H. Hale, of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. From France there are present Léon Say, Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu and Professor Bonet-Maury; from Sweden 
Baron Nordenskjéld; from Hungary Professor Vambéry. 
Among the great Englishmen are Lecky, Lord Roseberry, 
Max Miiller, James Bryce, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
and the Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury. 


..The elections to Parliament have been proceeding 
since the early part of last week in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales. Up to Monday afternoon of this week 
the Conservatives had elected 194 members, the Liberals 
163, the Liberal Unionists 27, the anti-Parnellites 27, the 
Parnellites 4, and the Labor Party 5. Large Liberal gains 
are being reported from the counties, and the Conserva- 
tive papers concur in conceding that Mr. Gladstone will 
have a small majority in the next Parliament enabling 
him to force the Government to resign; but they are of the 
opinion that he will not have a working majority. Among 
the Conservatives who were defeated is Mr. Ritchie, a 
member of the Cabinet. The Liberals foreseeing the 
overthrow of the Tory Government are clamoring for a 
resignation of the Ministry before the meeting of the next 
Parliament. 


..A great fire broke out in Halifax, Nova Scotia, last 
Friday, and continued all day Saturday, destroying a large 
amount of property and rendering from fourteen to fifteen 
thousand people homeless, Measures are being taken for 
the relief of the destitute. A number of Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational and Episcopal churches were 
burned, including the Cathedral. The Catholic college 
and convents were saved. 


....On Tuesday, July 5th, Mr. Gladstone spoke at Dal- 
keith. He said that if Scotland wanted Home Rule she 
would get it. On Wednesday a brewer attempted to 
badger Mr. Gladstone at Corstorphine. 


.-Daniel O’Connell, the son of the immortal Irish lib- 
erator, has strongly supported the Conservative candidacy 
of James Lowther in the Isle of Thanet, division of Kent. 


..lt was officially announced on July 5th, that quiet 
had been restored in Sao Paulo, Brazil, also that Corumba 
had been captured by the Government troops. 


..In Ireland, on Monday, July 4th, there was an at- 
tempt made to wreck a train having 300 Parnellites on 
board. 


..General Peixoto’s term of office as President of the 
United States of Brazil has been extended until 1895. 
POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WHEN every one works on Sunday the Devil may rest.—The 
Interior. 











..-The American Board has a President of rare patience and 
self-restraint. He replies in a second letter, written for THE 
INDEPENDENT, with calmness and clearness evincing the finest 
self-poise in every line to a heated and unreasonable attack made 
upon his official conduct by one of the editors of the Andover 
Review.—Christian-at- Work. 


. We are told that the saloon has come to stay, and that phi- 
losophy suggests that we make the best of it. What if it has 
come to stay? So have snakes and tigers. So have smallpox and 
yellow fever. So have infidelity and uncleanness and every evil 
thing. They have come to stay until God, working through us, 
through his wise and zealous people, shall in the fullness of time, 
take this earth into hisown hands, and, to use the figure of the 
Psalmist, as a woman shakes the crumbs out of the tablecloth, 
shall so shakeall evil out of our world.—Dr. D. J. BURRELL. 


..Of the Hamilton amendment [concerning the admission of 
women] we believe that it is in character illegaland dangerous; 
that it passed the General Conference because it was not under- 
stood by many; that if the traveling preachers shall vote on it 
without protest they will set their approval on it, and establish 
it asa precedent inthe Church; and, therefore, that, having the 
undoubted right to decline to vote on it, they should respectfully 
do so, and send to the next General Conference a frank statement 
of their reasons for their action. This involves no disobedience 
or disrespect to the General Conference.—Pittaburgh Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


..Heathendom has no happy child-life. Christianity alone 
imparts to it protection, care and bliss. The Church must make 
more of child religion. Children must be consecrated more and 
more to Christ. The Gospel must be constantly presented to 


them in its winning aspects. While guarding against mere gush 
and puerility in their religious meetings and activities, we must 
seize their ardor, their sympathy, their enthusiasm and their 
energies, and direct them wisely and aaa = — — and 
to glorious acco ents, so that our y be pre-emi- 
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ANOTHER INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


THERE is one glory of the stars, and yet one star dif- 
fereth from another in glory; there is one glory of Inde- 
pendence Day, and yet one celebration of the day differs 
from another even at Roseland Park. Never, however, 
have the conditions which Nature provided been more 
favorable, never have the people gathered in greater 
numbers or listened with greater interest to words of 
patriotism and wisdom than at the last Fourth of July 
at Roseland Park. Just as Congressman Russell goes 
there year after year to welcome the listening crowds, so 
the people have come to think that it is the one thing to 
do on the Fourth of July to respond to the invitation 
and to gather from the towns that surround that corner 
of three States to see the distinguished men, elected as 
the country’s rulers, and to hear their words of wisdom. 

The Tribune, of this city, says that only two great 
celebrations of the day are held in the country, one at 
Woodstock and the other in Tammany Hall. We have 

"before noticed these asthe most prominent and perma- 
nent of these celebrations recurring year after year; but 
we do not doubt that there are scores perhaps, and yet 
there are far, far too few other places in which the peo- 
ple are gathered on the Fourth of July to listen to patzi- 
otic addresses. Fifty years ago no county seat was too 
insignificant to have such a celebration. Now they are 
rare events. 

The reason is not at first easy to discover. These cele- 
brations seem to have gone out of vogue during the War, 
and after the War Decoration Day took the place of Inde- 
pendence Day as an occasion to bring the people together 
to listen to words of patriotism. The later events put out 
of memory the older. The War of Union displaced in men’s 
thoughts the War of Independence, and in. every town 
where soldiers are buried, men, women and children 
gather on the 30th of May to strew flowers dover their 
graves and to renew their vows of devotion to the coun- 
try that was restored to them. But it is now nearly 
thirty years since that War ended. Is it not time that 
we should again recall the memories and the inspirations 








of 1776, and do honor to the struggle that first made us a 
nation, and, on Independence Day, join these thoughts 
with the gratitude which we owe to those, so many of 
whom yet linger with us, who did a man’s part in the 
greater war which preserved what the first war secured? 
We believe thatit is time again to recover the celebrations 
of the Fourth of July, to inform our children what the 
Declaration of Independence meant, to tell them not 
only to ring the bells and fire their guns on that day, but 
to listen to the stirring words of patriotism which shall 
teach them to love the history of their country through 
all the years from Washington to Jackson and Lincoln 
and Grant and Harrison. 

We have given elsewhere a full account of the occasion 
and the addresses at Roseland Park, and we shall dis- 
cuss some of the addresses elsewhere. “We only say here 
that a marked thoughtfulness pervaded them all. 
Attorney-General Miller’s address called attention to the 
diversity of elements which have entered into the com- 
position of our people, every one of which helps and 
strengthens us, and for all of which we can be grateful. 
Secretary Tracy called attention to one of the most im- 
portant subjects that can be brought before our people, 
and it has attracted wide attention. Senator Frye made 
a vigorous appeal for the protection of an important and 
neglected American industry; Commissioner Morgan 
showed what citizenship can do and is doing for the In- 
dians; Colonel Shepard entertained his hearers with an 
account of the American press; the Hon. John V. Far- 
well showed what an element the great West is in our 
national life; and a poem of unusual strength was pro- 
vided by William C. Wilkinson. We are glad to be able 
to present these addresses to our readers, and are sure 
that they will be read with unusual interest. 
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THE HOMESTEAD MOB. 


It isa pity that the differences which so often bring 
labor and capital into conflict are so generally compli- 
cated by the unlawful acts of labor. Labor is at great 
disadvantage in such conflicts. Capital can hold out; 
labor cannot. Starvation is the terrible necessity that 
drives labor to capitulation; but capital never suffers 
from hunger. Capital being represented usually by cor- 
porations is apt to be oppressive. For this reason public 
sentiment would generally be given to labor, were it not 
that labor so often puts itself in the attitude of a law- 
breaker. 

This is what labor did last week at Homestead, Penn., 
and while, in spite of its doing so, it still had the approval 
of demagogs and of the socialistic and anarchistic ele- 
ments of society, it compelled the vast mass of intelligent 
and law-respecting people to withhold their sympathy 
and express their condemnation. Labor completely 
turned public attention from its grievances to its lawless- 
ness. This always results disastrously to labor; because 
it enables capital, under cover of the public indignation 
against the riotous acts of labor, to consummate its pur- 
pose, whether it be fair or unfair. 

The radical mistake of the workingmen at Homestead 
was not in refusing to accept the best terms the com- 
pany owning the mills would concede; it was not in 
striking in a body, and leaving the mills silent at a great 








daily loss to the proprietors; it was in assuming to con- | 


trol property of which they owned not a single dollar’s 
worth; in usurping the right of the legal owners to pos- 
sess their own property and to use it. If capital were to 
usurp a corresponding right over labor, every right- 
thinking man would instantly condemn it. The employé 
has a right to the full control of his own labor. This 
must be maintained as a fundamental principle. Capital 
has a right to the full control of its own property. This, 
too, is a fundamental principle. Whenever either is de- 
nied, it isthe supremest office of the law to vindicate the 
violated right. 

At Homestead the workmen refused to aecept the 
compromise offered by the company, as was their right; 
but they refused to allow other men to work in their 
places. With this purpose in view they prevented, by 
threats of physical force, the sheriff of the county, 
with his posse, from taking possession .of the property 
for the company, except upon a promise that no non- 
union men should be employed, a promise which the 
company would not authorize the sheriff togive. The 
result was the sheriff was compelled to retire. Then 
the company sent a large body of watchmen, employed 
through the Pinkerton Detective Agency, to take pos- 
session of and protect their property. They were sent 
by river in barges, and were instructed to land on the 
company’s property. They went by night, as quickly as 
possible, without any demonstration. Their approach 
was made known, however, to the strikers, by senti- 
nels; and when they reached the company’s landing they 
were confronted by a mob of infuriated workmen, who 


had broken down the fences inclosing the company’s _ 


property, and opposed their landing by the use of 
arms. The Pinkertons were armed and returned the 
fire, and scores on both sides were killed and 
wounded. The contest was kept up all day, when the 
Pinkertons were compelled to surrender. Their arms 
were taken from them, their satchels rifled, the com- 
pany’s barges were fired and destroyed, and the prison- 
ers fiendishly abused while they were being taken to a 
place of confinement, Early next morning the Pinker- 





tons were hurried out of town, and the mills were in the 


undisputed possession of the workmen, who gave notice 


that the company would not be allowed to operate them. 


except with union men. The town, as well as the mills, 
was under the entire control of the mob. Strangers who 
could not give a satisfactory account of themselves, were 
compelled to leave. 

This intolerable mob tyranny was maintained several 
days, the Governor of Pennsylvania delaying to interfere 
upon the pretext that the sheriff had not done his duty. 
Finally, on Sunday the order was given to send the State 
militia to the scene of disorder to suppress mob rule, and 
to restore the mills to the control of their owners. 

We have said nothing as yet concerning the grievances 
of the workmen, because the crimes they have com- 
mitted completely overshadow any injustice which the 
mill owners may be charged with. These workmen acted 
the part of burglars and murderers. They broke into 
the company’s property at night and resisted the attempt 
of the lawful owners to place watchmen on their 
premises. They met the watchmen with armed resist- 
ance, and killed and wounded many of them and burned 
the barges. This is criminal trespass, murder and incen- 
diarism. Those who deny it simply palliate crime. It 
makes no difference whether the watchmen were hired 
from the Pinkerton Agency or on the streets of Pitts- 
burg, whether they were armed with Winchesters or 
simply with watchmen’s clubs. The company had -a 
right to employ them; it had a right to land them on its 
own property. 

The Homestead affair involves the right of property, 
the most sacred right guaranteed by our laws next to that 
of life. The denial of that right means anarchy. It 
must be upheld as firmly as the right of personal liberty. 
Unless an individual or a corporation may control its 
own property there is no liberty. Men talk like anar- 
chists or lunatics when they insist that the workmen at 
Homestead have done right. It is the worst form of 
socialism to insist that they have a right to control the 
mills and refuse to allow them to be operated, because 
the property is owned by a corporation. Not one dol- 
lar do these workmen own in those mills. They have no 
more right to decide how they shail be operated, or by 
whom, than a coachman has to bar his employer out of 
his own carriages. Senator Palmer raised a socialistic 
cry on the floor of the Senate when he insisted the other 
day that those strikers were within their rights; that they 
had a right to employment in the mills which the owners 
could not deny. .There is great danger in this kind of 
talk. It goes to the foundation of our liberties. 

The case of the workmen against the Carnegie com- 
pany does not seem to us a very strongone. They have 
not been oppressed. Some of them have been receiving 
as much as $9.31 per day; the lowest among those 
affected by the proposed reduction (only one in ten, by 
the way) were receiving $2.80 a day, and would receive 
under the new scale $2.66, while the highest would get 
$8.20. The company’s offer seems, we say, a reasonable 
one. But this can hardly be a matter for consideration 
until the mob is suppressed and the company put in full 
and free possession of its property. That is the first 
great right to be recovered. 
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THE GREAT DEMONSTRATION. 


For bigness the Christian Endeavor demonstration in 
this city last week was tremendous. If we can believe 
not only the reports of those in charge, who added up the 
figures of attendance, but also the ocular proof of enor- 
mous audiences and crowded streets and the uniform 
testimony of the newspapers, which have given pages to 
their reports, the anticipations of the number of those 
expected have been surpassed by the reality. The Mad- 
ison Square Garden, with its 14,000 seats, has been 
crowded morning, afternoon and evening, and several of 
the largest churches in the city would be full at the same 
time, and then an audience of three or four thousand 
young men and women with badges would be gathered in 
the neighboring park. They have taken possession of the 
city; they have gone everywhere; their numbers and 
their ubiquity have astonished the reporters and the pub- 
lic. 

In the character of the delegates the success of the dem- 
onstration has been tremendous. It was a peculiar crowd 
that filled the streets of New York. There were twenty- 
five or thirty thousand of them, and not one of them was 
arrested for drunkenness; none were seen standing up 
before a bar; scarcely any appeared on the streets with a 
cigar or cigaret in his mouth. There was no swearing, 
no disturbance of the peace; the judges of the police 
courts would not have known they were in town. It 
was a very different crowd from that which filled the 
streets of Minneapolis and Chicago a few weeks ago; a 
pure-minded, clean-mouthed, earnest-hearted body of 
young people, absolutely decent and respectable; more 
than that, honest and upright. Somebody said’ that 
thirty thousand cakes of clean soap had been rubbed 
against the dirty face of New York. They represented 
to the public what Christianity proposes to be to the 
country and to the world. They left behind them a good 
record. (Christianity will havea better name in New 
York for their having been here. 

As a revelation of the newer methods of the Chris- 
tian Church the success of their demonstration was 
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tremendous. Newspapers that had never heard of them 
before, absorbed in politics and criminal reports, had a 
new sensation and discovered something before- unsus- 
pected; mffidle-aged men engaged in business or in 
public affairs found out for the first time what is 
going on in the life of the churches. Chauncey Depew, 
when asked to come and give them an address, had to 
own that he knew nothing about them, but was utterly 
astonished‘ when he saw how they crowded the audi- 
torium. It was found out that there were about four- 
teen hundred thousand young people in this country 
members of this one organization, all pledged to active 
Christian work, to faithful participation in church 
duties; young men and women that have in them the 
promise of the Church of the future, and all ablaze with 
enthusiasm and fire. Even Boss Croker, of Tammany, 
must have felt a political shiver go through his frame 
when he saw these thousands of young voters and their 
allies, all of whom are pledged to fight for righteousness 
and purity and truth. © 
As a demonstration in favor of interdenominational 
fellowship its success was tremendous. Here they came 
together, the thousands from Missouri, or Wisconsin, or 
Illinois, or Pennsylvania, seated together, brothers and 
sisters, forgetting whether they were Presbyterians or 
Baptists or Methodists or Congregationalists, remember- 
ing only that they were one in the service of Christ Jesus, 
determined that no barriers of sect should separate them, 
repeating with the fervency of tears their consecration to 
that service which knows no divisions in the army of the 
Lord, setting an example of union which their elders 
might well consider and follow: If they can stand to- 
gether, why not their parents? It was like the lessons of 
union which are coming to us from the foreign mission 
field, from those who wish to forget their separation and 
to pray the Lord’s prayer “ that they all may be one.” 
We cannot here even indicate the exercises of the 
meetings which are reported elsewhere. It is a wonder- 
ful and blessed work which the Rev. Francis E. Clark 
has been allowed to do in originating and organizing this 
great movement. It is a great young people’s Church, 
not separated from but organized within the Christian 
Church, doing its work loyally, pledged to its purposes, 
and having in it the promise of the future. The young 
people represented in this convention are those that will 
give character to our country; they are the ones whose 
intelligence, influence and wealth will control it twenty- 
five years hence. We have no fear for the country when 
we see these representatives of its young Christianity, or 
its older Christianity either. There is no pessimism 
possible in view of such a convention. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE. 


THis is the topic discussed by Secretary Tracy in his 
very suggestive address at Roseland Park. He detailed 
what are, under the Constitution, the duties of the Presi- 
dent, and showed how these duties could be performed 
by a single man when Washington was President, and 
how it is utterly impossible for one man himself to 
do these duties now; that a Government for over 
65,000,000 people cannot be conducted in the same way 
and with the same ease as one for 3,000,000; and he 
made it clear beyond question that if the duties of the 
President are to be performed well there must be some 
change in the manner of it or no man elected to the work 
can endure the strain. 

The great reform needed is one by which the President 
shall be relieved of executive details and allowed time to 
attend to the larger questions of policy which it is his 
duty to control under the Constitution. He must direct 
the great measures of foreign and domestic policy which 
are intrusted to his discretion; the conduct of foreign 
relations belongs to him; even if the Senate is to ratify 
a treaty it is his business to negotiate that treaty. 
Equally the fiscal policy of the Government depends in 
many important particulars upon Executive judgment, 
and the same is true of all the branches of administra- 
tion. Itis often the fact that legislation is inadequate, 
and it is his duty to recommend such measures as shall 
seem necessary. These larger lines of policy are quite 
enough to occupy his time, which should not be frittered 
away with small details. , 

What the work is that occupies the President’s time 
Secretary Tracy tells us. He must attend toa vast num- 
ber of minor appointments to office; he must hear and 
decide on all applications for pardon; he must examine 
and approve or disapprove hundreds of acts of Congress, 
many of them of extremely limited scope; he must re- 
view the findings of court martials and must supervise 
the details of business in the Executive departments. 

When our population was less than 4,000,000, extended 
along a narrow strip of the Atlantic, there was little of 
this detail. During the eight years of Washington’s Ad- 
ministration he made only four hundred civil service ap- 
pointments, approved but 378 acts of Congress, and is- 
sued but fifteen.pardons. In 1892 there were 4,556 ap- 
pointments in the hands of the President, and 552 appli- 
catious for pardon, while about 2,000 laws are passed by 
one Congress. Itis perfectly impossible for one man to 
attend intelligently to all these things, and yet he is 
wholly responsible in every case. In 1790 there were but 
seventy-five postmasters in the whole country, and the 





pointed by the Postmaster-General, and so continued to 
be until 1836, when a law was passed providing that they 
should be appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate whenever the compen- 
sation amounted to one thousand dollars. In 1802 there 
were but 189 clerks in all the departments in the employ 
of the Government. Now the persons employed in the 
civil service of the Government number more than 170,- 
000. The Presidential post offices are increasing at the 
rate of 200 a year, and they fall vacant at the rate of 800 
a year. The President, says Secretary Tracy, must 
average four and a half appointments each business day 
of his entire Administration, which is enough of itself to 
occupy the whole of his time. For each of these 5,600 
places there are, on an average, three applicants backed 
by written testimonials, and in many cases their friends 
demand audience of the President. There are,on an 
average, two applications a day for pardon; and during 
the last month or two of the sessions of Congress nearly 
the whole of the President’s time is occupied in attend- 
ing to the bills brought before him for his signature. 
Now ail this increase cannot be prevented. There 
must be increase in legislation. Applications for pardon 
must increase; the number of officers must increase with 
the population. What can be done? Secretary Tracy 
suggests for one thing that the appointment of post- 
masters should be given to the Postmaster-General; that 
if Congress will not repeal the Act of 1836 the term of 
Presidential postmasters should be lengthened to more 
than four years, and the operation of the law should be 
limited to offices having a higher compensation than 
one thousand dollars, otherwise the whole time of the 
Postmaster-General and of the Senate as wellas of the 
President will be absorbed in this one item of duty. We 
shall soon have 100,000 post offices and 10,000 of these 
will be Presidential appointments. 

Secretary Tracy further suggests that the same princi- 
ple be applied in other departments, and that the Presi- 
dent delegate to his subordinates in the Cabinet the con- 
trol of the Administration. Just as he would not have 
the President interfere at all with the appointment of 
postmasters but hold the Postmaster-General responsible 
solely, so he would have the President hold those at the 
‘head of different departments responsible for the 
approval of laws which affect their departments. Thus 
also on all questions of pardon the President would act 
upon the opinion of the Attorney-General, and would 
concern himself with only those cases of legislation 
which are of unusual importance or on which a veto 
is recommended by the Secretary affected by the law. 
All this is very sensible; but Secretary Tracy does not 
clearly and distinctly state the fact, which is neverthe- 
less a fact, that every single thing which he suggests can 
be done without the aid of any legislation. The Presi- 
dent now has the power, without the change of a single 
law even in the post-office department, to put responsi- 
bility upon his subordinates. He can state to the public, 
s0 that the public will understand it, that he is compelled 
to trust to his advisers for the details of their departments, 
and that his approval will be of an official sort, not im- 
plying personal investigation. The time has come when 
this is necessary. Already it is done in many cases. We 
are now in the condition as regards the Presidential 
offices in which the Treasurer of the United States, Mr. 
Spinner, was when he could no longer sign United States 
notes because they had become too numerous, and he 
was obliged to have his signature printed. Of course it 
is difficult for any President to throw off responsibility 
and power; but we believe that the interests of the serv- 
ice would be advanced if that should be done, which 
Secretary Tracy seems to suggest, if he does not distinct- 
ly recommend—namely, that the President should take 
the country into his confidence and let the people know 
that he has made it his policy to hold his Executive ad- 
visers responsible fur their departments, and that he will 
henceforth refuse to receive the visits of those who ap- 
peal to him over their heads for 10,000 offices or half a 
thousand pardons. Of course, in the great majority 
of the Presidential appointments, those in the post office, 
relief is possible by legislation. Some other method of 
appointing postmasters is quite feasible, and the term of 
holding office can be made more than four years, and 
the principles of civil service reform can be extended. 
The great block in our present Administration is our sys- 
tem of office hunting, and Secretary Tracy’s remarkable 
address really calls attention to this difficulty and asks a 
solution. 
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THE NEGRO POPULATION. 


THE Census figures showing the distribution of the 
colored population of the United States are now avail- 
able. The total is 7,638,360. This includes, however, 
Indians not in tribal relations, Chinese and Japanese, as 
well as Negroes. It will be safe enough, probably, to 
take 7,400,000 as representing the Negro population. 
Upon this basis the net increase in ten years has been 
about 820,000, or a little over eleven per cent., which is 
very low, the rate of increase in the aggregate population 
being 24.86. 

In the sixteen old slave States, including West Vir- 
ginia with the District of Columbia and Oklahoma, there 
are about 6,890,000 Negroes, leaving only 510,000 for the 
remaining twenty-eight States of the Union. It is very 











President appointed not one of them, They were ap- 





show such small results. In 1880 there were, in round 
numbers, 488,000 Negroes outside of the old slave terri- 
tory. According to the present Census the changes of 
ten years have only added 72,000 to these figures. When 
we remember the excitement caused by the Negro exo- 
dus of a few years ago from Mississippi to Kansas, and 
take into account the apparent increase in the North of 
Negro domestics who come direct from the South, we 
have a problem not easy toexplain. Ten years ago Kan- 
sas had a Negro population of 43,107; now it has only 
50,543 including Chinese, Japanese and Indians not in 
tribal relation. There must have been a refluent wave 
of large dimensions, or the exodus was vastly exag- 
gerated. f 

The great Negro States are: 


Colored White. 
GOON dai ie ii vncctetiedce ts occu 858,000 978,357 
GE Ie eee ep a 742,000 544,851 
South Carolina.................... 688,500 462,008 
pe ree 679,000 833,718 
eB PR te BN ee 635,000 1,020,122 
North Carolina........2........... 561,000 1,055,382 
WIS kon ose etece< hes dutian 559,000 558,395 
I Bo agee dics sabenes, svevtcetes 488,000 1,745,985 
WORN ase aih aie HR 430,000 1,336,637 
FO eee rere, ee 309,000 818,752 
TROMIN ov Gon laie's cciacde cs lesen 268,000 1,590,462 
WU PUMlasss <ccscvscadedewssscuseud 215,000 826,493 


The heaviest increase of Negroes in the decade is to be 

found in the following States: 

Per cent. of 
increase 


Per cent. of Whites. 
MR ccnc «scooeo ane 138,000 18 19 
I a oe scinatieccaee 99,300 47 38 
nao 4 caccncset sake 94,600 24 46 
Mississippi............. 61,700 2 14 
‘ South Carolina 13.9 18 
Alabama....... Aye r 13 26 
Louisiana 15 20 





The smallest increase is in the border States of Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri, and in North 
Carolina: North Carolina, 29.700; Tennessee, 27,000; 
Maryland, 5,600; Missouri, 4,600; Virginia, 3,400. In 
Kentucky there was an actual decrease of about 3,500. 

It is asignificant fact that in all the States the per- 
centage of increase in the white population is greater 
than that of the colored, with the single exception of 
Arkansas, where the changes in both classes of popula- 
tion have been abnormally large, amounting to 47 per 
cent. among the colored, and 38 per cent. among the 
white people. In Mississippi there is a difference of 2 
per cent. in favor of the whites; in South Carolina of 
over 4 per cent., and in Lousiana 5 per cent. If this 
relative rate of increase is maintained, the whites will 
soon predominate in these three States. 

The great facts established by the Census are these: 

1. The Negro population is practically confined to the 
old slave territory, and shows little inclination toward 
a general distribution. The race problem must be dealt 
with on the basis of this fact. 

2. The rate of increase of the Negro is below that of 
the whites, even in the most favorable conditions. It is 
considerably less than half the percentage of increase 
maintained by the whole population. This low rate of 
increase is not explained by immigration from abroad. In 
South Carolina and Mississippi there are fewer foreign- 
born whites than in 1880; and in Alabama and Georgia, 
the increase in this element does not aggregate 13,000. 
Only in Texas it is considerable; there it reaches about 
37,000. 

3. The tendency of the black population is southward 
or southwestward and not northward from the border 
States. 

Other important questions will be solved when further 
Census returns are available, particularly the vital sta- 
tistics. 





Editorial Votes. 


TuHIs is a Woodstock issue. The report of the addresses 
at the Fourth of July celebration at Roseland Park re- 
quires us to add eight pages to our usual number. The 
speeches of Congressman Russell, Senator Platt, Commis- 
sioner Morgan, Secretary Tracy, Attorney-General Miller, 
Senator Frye, Colonel Shepard, and Mr. Farwell will be 
found in full, as well as the poem of Professor Wilkinson 
Besides these full reports there are the usual editorial 
departments, and poems by Walter B. White and Cather 
ine S. Holmes, and stories by Mrs. Burton Harrison, Lee 
J. Vance and Harriette Rea. We expect next week to 
publish our usual monthly colJection of letters from the 
mission field. 





Dr. J. W. HAMILTON, who introduced the motion which 
prevailed in the Methodist General Conference at Omaha, 
the practical effect of which is to declare that women are 
already constitutionally eligible to the Gencral Conference, 
and that unless the annual conferences adopt an amend- 
ment to the second Restrictive Rule declaring that all lay 
delegates must be male, the Constitution shall be so inter- 
preted, has written a letter tc The Christian Advocate de- 
claring that the motion was neither a “trick” nor a 
“blunder.” He justifies the resolution on the ground that 
those who voted for it believe now, as they believed four 
years ago, that there is no necessity for a change of the 
Constitution in order to admit women as delegates. That 





remarkable that the migration of the Negroes should 


may be; but both sides agreed in 1888 that women should 
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not be admitted to the General Conference unless the’ 
second Restrictive Rule was changed by the usual consti- | 
tutional process. The question was submitted, but the 
annual conferences did not change the rule. Moreover, 
the General Conference at Omaha in adopting a report 
from its Judicial Committee solemnly declared that as 
the Constitution is now women cannot: be legally 
admitted to the General Conference. The motion sub- 
mitted by Dr. Hamilton and adopted in the closing 
hours of the General Conference was not simply a radically 
different interpretation, but it carried with it a proposal 
to submit a certain question to the annual conferences in 
the regular constitutional way. If it had been simply a 
proposition to place an interpretation upon the second Re- 
strictive Rule different from that which the General Con- 
ference had itself adopted a few days previously, there is 
no reason to believe that the Conference would have stulti- 
fied itself by adopting it. But being coupled with the 
proposition to submit something to the annual conferences, 
some of the delegates saw a smart thing in it, ashrewd 
turning of the tables, and so the proposition went through 
with arush. It was in this sense a trick, and it seems to 
us te be wholly without justification. It is a trifling with 
the constitutional processes of the Church, which ought 
not to be allowed for any purpose, however good. 








WE have received the following from Dr. James H. 
Taylor, of Rome, N. Y.: 
To THe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In a recent issue your editorial note, referring to the Portland 
Assembly, said in substance: “ This Assembly may therefore be 
considered as fairly representative of the Presbyterian Church.” 
Will you allow a mild demurer to go through the same channel? 
It was representative of one wing—tho with scant propriety 
could “ fairly ” be added to that. For, e. g., of twenty-three over- 
tures, “nearly all of which ” urged’special and stringent action 
with reference to Professor Briggs and Union Theological Sem- 
inary, the greater part were in the form of printed blanks that 
had been prepared and sent to presbyteries by some underhand 
method, the secret of which is yet unknown. So sentiment was 
shaped and representatives prepared to order. The minority was 
small, but twice as large,on a test vote, as it had been a year 
before at Detroit. That minority put itself on record by various 
protests, which was all it could do—unless, indeed, it had kept 
protesting ad nauseam. Dr. Briggs, personally, out of estimate, 
the entertainment of the appeal in his case was esteemed by its 
minority an outrage upon the lawof appeals as held in civil as 
well as ecclesiastical courts. The resolution as to what the Pres- 
byterian Church “holds” in the matter of an inerrant Bible, 
passed without opposition. But that was not representative of 
the whole Church, or of the whole Assembly. The minority had 
wearied of objecting and being voted down and then protesting. 
They ought not to have so wearied, perhaps, for that was the 
only and last chance for that particular minority to make its 
stand. Still, there they are inthe Church, and the constituency 
that they represent. They abide their time, and will continue to 
be heard from on the side of conservative liberality inside of the 
truly Presbyterian as well as scriptural lines. If, in your re- 
mark, you spoke with studied accuracy, and by “ representative” 
referred not simply to decisions made, but also to all oppositions 
and evidently latent spirit in those of the minority, then ,you do 
not need to accept this note asa modifier. 


What we meant was that the Portland Assembly fairly 
represented the mind of the Church in what it did on sub- 
jects involving doctrine. The great, the overwhelming 
majority of the Church were represented faithfully by the 
large majority which controlled the Assembly. There was 
no “ packing’; there was no necessity to “pack ’”’ the As- 
sembly. This process is resorted to when both parties are 
nearly balanced. Nobody will claim that this isso in the 
Presbyterian Church. Last year it was claimed that the 
Detroit Assembly was “ packed”’ and that Princeton had 
an unfair predominance. This year Princeton’s strongest 
men were kept away by sickness; yet the attitude of the 
Assembly was not more favorable to Dr. Briggs and Union 
Seminary than it was last year. We do not understand 
that nearly all the overtures urged special and stringent 
action with reference to Dr. Briggs and Union Seminary. 
Most of them simply asked that the compact of 1870 be 
observed. Nor were the greater part of the 23 overtures in 
the form of printed blanks. Only five were printed and 
these asked that the compact of 1870 be maintained. What 
Dr. Taylor says about “ underhand methods ”’ is new to us. 
We have heard of nothing of that kind. It is a striking 
comment on Dr. Tayior’s assertion that ‘‘ sentiment was 
shaped and representatives prepared to order ’”’ by means of 
the alleged printed blanks that both representatives of the 
Presbytery of Sioux which sent up one of the five printed 
overtures, voted not to sustain the appeal against Dr. 
Briggs. 


A worD with you, madam, about the violence and 
slaughter at Homestead. Let us suppose it had been your 
homestead, ard let us explain to you what has happened 
there. Very likely you don’t keep any help; but we will 
suppose that you keep two maids, Julia and Gretchen. 
You tell Julia that you must cut down her wages a dollar 
a month. She and Gretchen says you sha’n’t, and when you 
insist they push you out of the house and lock the front 
door. You then go to the sheriff and tell him what your 
maids have done, and ask him to put them out of your 
house and to put you in. He sayshe is afraid they will 
break his head with a broomstick.. You go then to the 
Governor, and he says he does not see but everything is 
peaceable—why, don’t you see; they have sent fora glazier 
and put in the pane of glass that was broken when they 
put_you out? You then go and ask your brother to come 
round with you by night to the back door, when the maids 
are asleep and help you get in quietly. He goes with you; 
but just as you anc he are opening the door the maids, who 
were on the watch, throw boiling water on him and beat 
his head with a broomstick, and one of them, who got two 
close to you, had her face scratched and her hair pulled out. 
But you and your brother are driven out, and the maids 
hold posséssion, and refuse to let you into your house, or to 
allow you to hire any other girls. You can’t come back 

until you agree not to cut down Julia’s wages. They will 





be very careful, they say, to keep the house in good order, 

and not let anything be injured; but you don’t feel quite’ 
safe about it, and would rather take care of your own 

house yourself. This continues a week, until the Governor 

wakes up. That is the exact condition of things at the 

Pennsylvania Homestead, except that when the owners of 
the works there asked the Governor to give them posses- 

sion he wanted to know what the evidence was that they 
had not possession already—had they not got several clerks 
in the buildings that had not been driven out? Asif Julia 
and Gretchen had said: ‘‘ Why you have possession of the 
house already; for have we not let Mary, your little nurse- 
girl stay? Why are you complaining because we won’t let 

you get a new cook and housemaid?’’ It is, in real fact, 

a question of the right of holding property. Hasa man, 

or a company, a right to hold property, or have the work- 
men a right also to hold and controlit? That question may, 

perhaps, be discussed; but society is thus far built on the 

theory that property is not a crime, and so long as that 

theory is maintained the workmen at Homestead are utter- 
ly in the wrong. 


A BILL has passed the Louisiana House of Representa- 
tives forbidding intermarriages between white and colored 
persons, and a great sentiment against it has been 
aroused through the State; and the leading French paper 
in Louisiana, edited of course by white men and Demo- 
cratic in its politics, earnestly opposes it. But the 
one utterance which more than any other reflects honor 
upon the Christian Church and upon the writer is the fol- 
lowing from the Roman Catholic Archbishop of New Or- 
leans, which we are delighted to be able to publish: 


ARCHDIOCESE OF NEw ORLEANS. | 
New Orleans, La., June 30th, 1892. ( 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE, NEW ORLEANS: 

Dear Sir:—You presented to me a Memorial against the enact- 
ment of House bill No. 136, prohibiting intermarriage between 
the white and colored races. 

This seems to me an unjust and uncalled for law. Unjust be- 
cause it is an infringement on human and religious liberty. 
Natural liberty and the laws of the Catholic Church all over the 
world allow such unions. It is uncalled for. Human liberty 4 
should not be curtailed, unless great evils flow fromit. Such 
unions are so exceedingly rare that the law need not to notice 
them. If they occur, it is mostly between the white and lightly 
colored, and for such unions there may often exist good reasons. 

The motive of the law, I presume, is to prevent miscegenation 
and immorality between the two races. It is my firm conviction 
that the proposed law, instead of preventing, will simply in- 
crease both. 

You are at liberty to present this letter to the Senate of the 
State, and I have no doubt that, after mature reflection, the 
gentlemen of that Honorable Body will vote down House bill 
No. 1386. Believe me yours truly, 

F. JANssEens, Archbishop of New Orleans. 


THUS soon after Independence Day it will*be appropriate 
to publish an extract from a letter of Thomas Jefferson, 
just printed, addressed to Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, of 
Cambridge, in which the writer, then ei ghty-two years old 
speaks of the sickness of John Adams. Both of these ex- 
Presidents and signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
died on the fiftieth anniversary of their country’s independ- 
ence. Mr. Jefferson says: 

“ Your account of Mr. Adams afflicts me deeply; and I join with 
him in the question, Is existence, such as either his or mine, 
worth anxiety for its continuance? The value of iife is equivocal 
with all its channels of enjoyment in full exercise. But when 
these have been withdrawn from us by age, the balance of pain 
preponderates unequivocally. It is true that if my friend was 
doomed to a paralysis either of body or mind, he has been fortu- 
nate in retaining the vigor of his mind and memory. The most 
undesirable of all things is long life; and there is nothing I have 
ever so much dreaded. Altho subject to occasional indisposi- 
tions, my health is too good generally not to give me fear on that 
subject. I am weak indeed in body, scarcely able to walk into 
my garden without too much fatigue. But a ride of six, eight or 
ten miles a day gives me none. Still, however, a start or stumble 
of my horse, or some one of the many accidents which stantly 
beset us, may cut short the toughest thread of life, and reliev: 
me from the evils of dotage. Come when it will it will find me 
neither unready nor unwilling. To yourself I wish as long a life as 
you choose, and health and prosperity to its end.” 


John Adams would have expressed himself in a less 
despondent manner on the question whether life is worth 
living. 





EVEN yet we have not full enough returns from the Eng- 
lish elections to be positive of the results. We can be only 
reasonably sure that with the help of the Irish contingent 
Mr. Gladstone will be ina majority. But what the Lib- 
erals wanted was a majority without Ireland, and with it 
a majority of over ahundred. The Conservatives are com- 
ing out of the election better than they expected; the Lib- 
eral Unionists better, tho with considerably reduced num- 
bers; London has gone Liberal; the pestiferous Parnellites 
will carry but eight or ten seats; the regular Irish Home 
Rule Party will lose a very few seats to the Tories through 
the division in their Own ranks. The forecast of Mr. 
Gladstone bf over a hundred majority has failed, and the 
fault of it rests chiefly on the Irish quarrel over Parnell. 
Think what a responsibility rests first upon Mr. Parnell 
for his criminal folly, and then on the men who refused to 
unite with the great body of the friends of Home Rule after 
his death. It has been well-nigh enough to discourage the 
indomitable Gladstone, and quite enough to disgust the 
English people. At present we anticipate a short life for 
the new Parliament, and we fear a failure for Home Rule 
in Ireland; but the Established Church in Wales is 
doomed. 


....Our readers will remember that The Free Speech, of 
Memphis, Tenn., the organ of the colored people of that 
city, was suppressed not many weeks ago because it had 
been guilty of publishing the most reserved kind of a state- 
ment which was supposed to reflect upon the honor of 
white women. This followed soon after the lynching of 
three respectable and enterprising Negroes, who had com- 





mitted no real crime whatever, but who had offended a | 


white grocer across the way because they were more suc- 
cessful in the grocery business than he was. The editor of 
The Free Speech at that time was Ida B. Wells; and she 
and the manager of the paper were compelled to leave, to 
avoid being themselves lynched also. She publishes in The 
New York Age of June 25th a very long statement of the 
condition of things theré, and of the facts bearing upon the 
usual apology for lynching—a statement exceedingly in- 
teresting and instructive, and one which we advise our 
readers who are interested in such matters to obtain. The 
respect due to her readers would not allow her to publish 
some of the most extraordinary and indecent editorials in 
the Memphis Scimetar, which are enough to make 
one’s blood run cold. No one need be surprised that a 
thousand Negroes have fled from Memphis. 


....What are Pinkerton men? Pinkerton has 4 detec- 
tive bureau. Our police ought, perhaps, to find out who 
the men are that are guilty of crimes; but they sometimes 
fail, and Pinkerton provides private detectives to do the 
work. The police and constabulary ought also to protect 
people against violence; but sometimes they will not, or 
cannot, and you can hire watchmen of Pinkerton who will 
stay in your house and protect you against robbers. Or 
your workmen have been threatened with violence, and 
Pinkerton will provide you watchmen, if you will pay him. 
who will stay in your shop and protect your workmen. 
If. you are one of the workmen who are protected then you 
like Pinkerton; if you are one of the men who are threat- 
ening to kill these workmen, then you hate Pinkerton. 
The strikers at Homestead heard that the owners of the 
mills were going to put some Pinkerton men in, and they 
rushed down and would not allow them to come in, and 
there was a fight and men were killed on both sides. Pin- 
kerton men are employed only on the defensive, but rioters 
hate them. 


....The Pope has issued a decree forbidding absolutley 
the use or manufacture of opium, or the trade therein, by 
Roman Catholics in China. ‘ The use of opium,” he says, 
“as existing in China is held by the Church to be a detest- 
able abuse, and therefore illicit.’”” It can only be used 
medicinally. Some people think that alcohol does as much 
hurt here as opium does in China, and this is what one 
Roman Catholic paper says by way of comment: 


“Rum in the United States is doing as much harm to the souls 
and bodies of the people as opium is doing to the Chinese. But 
who is asking the Pope to make inhibiting declarations against it ? 
The prelates who might do so use it themselves—in moderation, 
of course. Yes ofcourse. Oh yes! Most of them, as well as the 
clergy under them, use it in their homes—oh, moderately and de- 
cently of course. Yes, of course! How can they ask Rome to 
order to adopt zealously all measures directed to extirpate the 
abuse of Rum? 

“They can’t doit, you know. So the ruin of souls can go on. 
May God send doubts about the use_of Rum as he did opium.” 


....We trust that Professor Wilkinson’s poem will be 
read with a great deal of care, as we are sure it will be read 
with much interest. It is evident that the author has not 
stinted labor upon it. The meter is not one common for an 
ode. It is one that is very difficult forthe exigencies of the 
ode, with its short lines and its unsparing rhymes. Yet 
there is scarce a line in which the rhyme does not seem to 
come naturally, and thethought isclearand strong. There 
are innumerable verbal felicities about it that delight a 
poet’s heart; and it is, we think, the best piece of poetical 
work which the author has yet achiéved. Some may ques- 
tion the good taste of some of the more emphatic passages 
in which the evil of the saloon with its attendant political 
corruptions are pictured, but of the vigor of the expression 
there can be no question. There were many regrets expressed 
that Professor Wilkinson could not be present to read the 
poem himself. 


....The following extract from a letter just received 
from our able and busy Minister to England, the Hon. 
Robert T. Lincoln, might well have appeared on our 
first page with other letters of regret from those invited to 
be present. He says, in view of circumstances which he 
mentions, 

Ihad better ask you to let me postpone to a more convenient 
time, my participation in your patriotic gathering. 
We sincerely hope that the ‘‘ convenient time” spoken of 
may be postponed at least four or five years when Mr. Lin- 
coln, very likely, may think it best to retire from the for- 
eign service to one at home even more congenial and useful. 


....-Discussing the question of Methodist fraternity, 
North and South, the Nashville Christian Adwocate, of the 
Southern Church, says: 

* Really there ought to be some kind of censorship of the press 

and some kind of a gag on the pulpit and platform in the interest 
of Methodist brotherliness, at least until our fraternity is so 
mature that no radical, incendiary or foolish utterance could 
stir a ripple on the smooth ocean of our brotherliness.” 
Until this perfect state of Christian brotherliness is de- 
veloped high-minded Christian forbearance will answer 
the purpose. Talk, listen, write, read, without getting 
irascible. 


....A Presbyterian minister of Brooklyn, in commenting 
on the Homestead affair, last Sunday, took occasion to 
score Mr. Carnegie for allowing his workmen -to labor for 
starvation wages, while he distributed his immense profits 
to public libraries. What are starvation wages? Someof 
Mr. Carnegie’s employés have been receiving as high as 
$9.31 for twelve hours’ work; others $8.66, and others $7,67, 
and $6.81 down to $2.80. These are not starvation wages, 
and these are the men whose pay and time were to be 
reduced; the latter to eight hours; the former to $8.20 for 
the highest down to $2.66 for the lowest. 


....The Rev. Arthur Wentworth Eaton, author of 
“‘ Acadian Legends and Lyrics,’’ wrote the fine poem ‘‘ The 
Baptism of Membertou,” which appeared in our last num- 
ber. The poem was efroneously credited to Mr. John D, 
Eaton, of Chihuahua, Mexico. 
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Religious _ Autelligence. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 
A GREAT ASSEMBLY IN NEW YORK. 
BY THE REV, JOHN B. DEVINS. 








IN numbers and in entbusiasm the Convention of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, held at the Madison Square 
Garden in this city last week, was the most successful in its 
history. Nearly every State and Territory had delegations 
of from one person to many thousands present, while rep- 
resentatives from several foreign countries were in attend- 
ance at every meeting. Single States, as Indiana and 
Illinois, sent. a thousand delegates each, while Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and Connecticut had two or three 
times as many here. New York State, outside of New 
York and Brooklyn, where there are ten thousand young 
people who wear the Christian Endeavor badge, received 
permission to send 5,000 delegates. It is difficult to tell 
how many people were benefited directly by the great 
gathering, for besides the thousands who came from out of 
town, there were other thousands from this city, ot mem- 
bers of the Society, who attended one or more of the numer- 
ous meetings. No provision had been made for an over- 
flow meeting the first day, and an impromptu gathering of 
three or four thousand listened to eloquent addresses in 
the Union Square Plaza. Friday night and Sunday night 
there were overflow meetings in neighboring churches, 
five being filled to overflowing on Sunday, after the Metro- 
politan Opera House and the Carnegie Music Hall had 
been crowded with members and friends of the Society. 
The Convention closed with the consecration service on 
Sunday evening, and on Monday and Tuesday the host be- 
gan to disperse. 

A careful estimate of the people present at the Garden 
during the meetings, placed the number at about 15,000. 
This included the chorus of 700 voices, led by George C. Steb- 
bins. Mr. Sankey was on the platform and sang several 
solos. Two organs and two cornets were called into requi- 
sition to aid in leading the singing. When the delegates 
were assembling the first afternoon, many of the States 
placed their beautiful banners at the head of their delega- 
tion. Montreal, where the next Convention is to be held, 
sent 300 of its sturdy young people, who were received 
with great enthusiasm as they waved the Union Jack and 
sang ‘‘ Blest be the Tie that Binds.’’ Ohio showed its politi- 
cal training by distributing early and often thousands of 
badges, on which was inscribed ‘‘ Cleveland in ’94.’’ Den- 
ver and San Francisco were also desirous of having the 
Convention meet in their cities that year, but Ohio had 
the popular vote, judging by the number of badges dis- 
played, and won the prize. 

“Desire, Surrender and Expectation; these three words 
indicate the attitnde we ought to bein to-day in order to 
receive the largest measure of spiritual blessing in this 
Convention.’”’ These words were in the remarks of Edwin 
F. See, who conducted the devotional exercises at the open- 
ing meeting on Thursday afternoon. His address was a 
plea for the presence and the power of the Holy Spirit, who 
would be present, he said, in just that proportion that the 
delegates desired him surrendered themselves to his, guid- 
ance and acted with hat expectation which such an act 
warranted. 

At this point the Rev. D. M. Pratt, of Portland, Me., 
the successor of Dr. Francis E. Clark as pastor of the 
“Mother Church,’’? where the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment was begun in 1881, presented a gavel to the president 
in the name of the Williston Church. This gavel, beauti- 
fully inscribed, was made from a piece of the corner stone 
and the pulpit of the Portland Church. Mr. Pratt said 
that Portland stood for ‘‘ poetry, prohibition and practi- 
cal piety,”’ and these three ideas were fitly represented by 
Longfellow, Neal Dow and Dr. Clark. After a few words 
of response in accepting the gavel, Dr. Clark introduced 
Dr. Charles F. Deems, the pastor of the Church of 
Strangers, in this city, who delivered an address of wel- 
come in behalf of the New York pastors. 

Dr. Deems complimented his fellow-Jaborers in the pas- 
torate here, and then spoke with the heartiest approval of 
the Christian Endeavor Society. He said that the spirit 
of the Society reminds one of Christ’s Christianity more 
than any other found on earth in this nineteenth century. 
The Society depends for its existence and growth upon the 
internal life of its individual members. The binding ele- 
ment of thesociety is the pledge. It combines faith and 
works. It teaches that a Christian life is one that works 
from the inner man to the outer, and this, he said, is what 
distinguishes Christianity from all other ethical cults in 
the world. He predicted that if the present increase in 
membership continues until the close of the century there 
will be 8,000,000 names upon its roll. 

Dr. A. C. Dixon, the well-known Baptist minister in 
Brooklyn, welcomed the delegates in behalf of the City of 
Churches, telling them that after they had a taste of busi- 
ness in New York they were invited to go across the Bridge 
and get a taste of religion in Brooklyn. As to the kinds of 
religion in that city, he assured his hearers that they are 
as multifarious as the business interests of New York; 
while for variety, Joseph’s coat of many colors, compared 
with it, is a very simple garment. ‘“‘ We have,” he said, 
“a religion of all temperatures, from the steam in the 
boiler, running ministerial ecclesiastical engines at the 
rate of seventy miles an bour, to the iceberg which glitters 
in the cold moonlight of an Arcticewinter of ritualism and 
intellectuality. In the name of both iceberg and engine I 
welcome you to Brooklyn. May the warmth of your pres- 
ence melt the one, and the wisdom of your counsel help us 
run the other!”” Dr. Dixon welcomed the Society, also, for 
what it represented. ‘‘ Instead ‘of digging at the founda- 

tions of the cathedral of Truth, Christian Endeavor invites 
all to walk in and enjoy its beauty.” 
President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College, respond- 
ed in behalf of the trustees and delegates of the Society 





His address was entitled “‘The Secret of Successful En- 
deavor.”’ Endeavor, he said, was the secret of advance. 
‘When an organism makes no endeavor as against its envi- 
ronment, it is dead. But the true meaning of this impor- 
tant word can be understood only when one takes with it 
the all-important adjective which precedes it. It is Chris- 
tian Endeavor; that is the reason for the being of the So- 
ciety. The secret of its strength lies in the word ‘‘ Chris- 
tian.” The speaker said that those for whom he spoke be- 
lieved in the movement which they represented, because it 
is the work of young people. By laying hold of the young 
it thus lays held of the future, for the young are the future 
personified and embodied. The movement inspires confi- 
dence also, because it is a great popular movement, in the 
best sense of that word. The societies represented are the 
people’s societies. The movement also represents associated 
effort, and the spirit of the times is marked by strong 
associating influences. 

The report of the secretary, John W. Baer, followed the 
address of President Gates. A year ago the Society re- 
ported at Minneapolis 16,274 societies. To-day there are 
regularly reported societies to the number of 21,080, not in- 
cluding a single Methodist Society that has changed to an 
Epworth League. In this army thirty evangelical denom- 
inations are represented, the Presbyterians leading with 
4,806 societies; the Congregational societies number 4,495 
and the Baptists 2,736. The Methodists still hold the 
fourth place with 2,333, not including the 422 among the 
Methodist Protestant. The Disciples of Christ are fifth 
with 1,557 societies enrolled. New York State has 2.532; 
Pennsylvania, 1,829; Illinois, 1,477; and Ohio, 1,363. Mr. Baer 
called attention to the growth of the Junior Society, started 
in March, 1884, in Iowa. Last year 855 societies were re- 
ported. This year, there are 2,574 with Illinois in the lead. 
Reference was made to the great increase in Canada and Eng- 
land and in foreign missionary lands. More and more, 
Christian Endeavor societies are becoming missionary 
forces. During the year 120,000 members of the societies 
have become church members. The total membership re- 
ported by the secretary is 1,370,200. 

The Rev. H. T. McEwen, the chairman of the Committee 
of ’92 presided at the evening session, and after his brief ad- 
dress of welcome he introduced the Hon. John W. Foster, 
the new Secretary of State, who was received with the 
Chautauqua salute—the waving of handkerchiefs in all 
parts of the hall. Mr. Foster said that he would like to 
have present some of those who thought that Evangelical 
Christianity was dying out in this country. He thought 
that if they could stand with him on the platform they 
would soon change their minds on this question. He con- 
gratulated the Society upon its work and himself upon the 
fact that he was able to witness the great gathering of or- 
ganized Christian effort. While he was speaking several 
thousand delegates, unable to enter the hall, were holding 
an overflow meeting at Union Square, where Dr. Farrar, of 
Albany, Bishop Fallows, of Chicago, and others were the 
speakers. The Convention sermon on ‘‘SuccessfuljEndeav- 
or Work ” was preached by President Bashford, of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

The great feature of the first night’s meeting at every 
convention is the address of the President. Dr. Clark dis- 
cussed this year “‘ Christian Endeavor More than a Society; 
a Providential Movement.’’ In his address he said: 

Is the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor a mere 
society or a providential movement? More than at first appears 
is involved in this question. If it is simply an organization like 
one of a thousand others that exist and have existed, we can 
afford to disregard its principles and its progress. If it is a mere 
foamy, youthful enthusiasm cast upon the shore of our century, 
we may expect it to ebb as rapidly as it has flowed; and we need 
not greatly concern ourselves with its past, its present, or its 
future. But if the Christian Endeavor Society is a great provi- 
dential movement born of God in his own good time, then we 
must look into God’s design, and shape our course by the divine 
compass. I will try to prove that the Society is a religious move- 
ment and not a mere organization. I summon its origin, its 
history, its adaptability, its imitators, to prove it. 

After discussing these points at some length, Doctor 
Clark said: 

If then it is accepted that the Christian Endeavor Society is a 
movement that has God’s centuries in which it may develop, let 
us ask what are the principles which God has been able to use 
and bless? A great movement cannot grow without principles 
beneath it any more than a tree can grow without roots. It can_ 
not long exist on froth or foam, or even on enthusiasm and youth- 
ful zeal. The time has gone by when the Society can be waved 
one side as the frothy product of beardless exuberance. 

What are these principles? It is sufficient to refer to them very 
briefly, for this whole Convention will ring with them. Every 
State convention and local union emphasizes them, and every 
individual society that is worthy of the name in all the land ex- 
emplifies them. They are taught by no theory, but by the ex- 
perience of these eleven years. These four principles, if I know 
anything about the matter, are PLEDGED INDIVIDUAL LOYALTY, 
CONSECRATED DEVOTION, ENERGETIC SERVICE, INTERDENOMINA- 
TIONAL FELLOWSHIP. These, then, are the four driving wheels 
of the movement—pledged individual loyalty, consecrated devo- 
tion, energetic service, interdenominational fellowship. 

These four principles were then taken ied in their order. 
The speaker continued: 

These four principles characterize this movement. The conse- 
cration meeting, the committee work, the pledge to outspoken loyalty, 
the unsectarian feluwship; these must be of God’s ordering, be- 
cause they are God-blessed. These are what make the Society 
more than an organization—a world-wide movement. But, it 
may be said, these principles are nothing new. The Church has 
always believed in consecrated service, in covenant obligations, 
and, theoretically at least, in fellowship. Such a statement is 
open to doubt, as the wars of the sects, the opposition to the 
Christian Endeavor Society, and the bitter hostility to the pledge 
in many places, indicate. But, even admitting that theoretic- 
ally and partially they have beenaccepted, itcan be proved that 
never in their combination and proportions has God before 
brought them into a great world-encircling fellowship. Never 
before has he used them as the driving wheels of such a religious 
movement. This movement is not the outgrowth of any one de- 
nomination. It is not due to the Methodist class-meeting, or to 
the Baptist covenant meeting, or to the Presbyterian catechism, 
or to Congregational individuality. God has doubtless taken an 





element from each, but he has combined them inte new propor- 
tions and into a new movement. If this is so, then I claim that 
the Society has a right to its history, its name and its principles. 

In closing his interesting address the President said: 

Finally, if this is a world-wide, God-sent movement, it has a 
claim upon the consideration of Christian people. Not that it 
would force itself upon any one. Christian Endeavor never 
enters at an unwilling door. If there is a better way of organ- 
izing young people we certainly wish to know it; and we will all 
speedily adopt it, and will take the pame of the new organization 
with its principles. But if thisis such a providential organiza- 
tion as we fondly believe it to be, it has the same claim upon the 
Churches, at least to examine it carefully, as has the Sunday- 
school or the missionary movement. 

The only ground on which Christians can unite is the prac- 
tical ground of Christlike effort—endeavor. They cannot unite on 
doctrinal grounds. They cannot unite on grounds of church pol- 
ity. They can unite in Christian effort, which requires no one- 
ness of doctrine or polity, no organic union, no ecclesiastical 
sameness. I rejoice that everywhere the denominations areac- 
cepting this thought, and more and more are recognizing the So- 
ciety in a broad and brotherly way, as the report of our-honored 
secretary shows. 

Some, however, are trying now, perhaps inadvertently, to 
break up our fellowship by introducing into the Christian En- 
deavor unions vai ious incongruous elements—all kinds of young 
people’s societies. A few unions have already been destroyed in 
this way. Forthis reason, to preserve the very basis of our fel- 
lowship it is necessary to see to it in our local, State and national 
unions that the name goes with the principles, and the principles 
with the name. 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS, 


Having disposed of the long speeches on the first day of 
the session, the Christian Endeavor Convention on Friday 
went to the other extreme and heard scores of brief ad- 
dresses, many of them occupying less than a minute in 
delivery and containing only a sentence or two to indicate 
the character of the work done in a State or in a denomina- 
tion. The meetings began with a service of prayer and 
praise at 6:30 A. M., and continued with little interruption 
at the Garden uatil10P.M. In addition to this main hall, 
two churches, the Union Square Plaza and the street in 
front of the Madison Square Garden were pressed into serv- 
ice; and the overflow meetings, at the churches especially, 
having been carefully prepared by the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, were equally well attended—the seating ca- 
pacity and all the available standing room being the only 
limits to the crowds desiring admission. 

Between four and five thousand people attended the 
prayer-meeting inthe morning, which was led by the Rev. 
Dr. C. L. Stevens, of Ypsilanti, secretary of the Michigan 
State Union. At9o’clock the “ Pastors’ Hour,” was held 
with Dr. B. B. Tyler, of this city, the pastor of the Church 
of the Disciples, as leader. Some twenty pastors told 
briefly of the good that Christian Endeavor was doing in 
their respective denominations. Following the denomina- 
tional roll call, came one from the States, Territories and 
Provincial unions and foreign countries. The chairman of 
the Committee of 1892, the Rev. Mr. McEwen, called the 
roll in the absence of the secretary, Mr. Baer. Nearly 
every State and Territory was represented, and speakers 
from Bombay, Alaska, England, Spain, the Sandwich 
Islands and Japan were also heard. 

The closing address of the morning was given by Joseph 
Cook, who said that Christianity is a medium which brings 
all people together. He would not offer praise, but rever- 
ence to the Christian Endeavor Society, saluting the mem- 
bers as the prospective fathers and mothers of the twen_ 
tieth century. In an agnostic age full of learned and vul_ 
gar infidelity, it was necessary to hold fast to a few of the 
great watchwords. He called attention to the fact that it 
is no more wonderful to live again than it is to live at all, 
and less wonderful to continue to live than to begin to 
live. Before a plan comes a thought, hence a personal 
God, a thinking deity. Mr. Cook’s idea is a scientific, 
practical, biblical Church, which shall save the world. In 
closing he gave a vision which came to him in his Beacon 
Hill study. Various spirits had offered to heal America, 
and the angel having charge of this continent had sent 
three forth, first to diffuse liberty, to heal America by 
equality. These having failed, others came to teach the 
diffusion of intelligence, to heal America by knowledge. 
The third class came to teach the diffusion of property, to 
heal. America by the self-respect of ownership; these hav 
ing all failed. being efficient, but not sufficient, others 
came to teach the diffusion of conscientiousness, to heal 
America by righteousness. They succeeded, because there 
stood one supporting them who said: “ Ye are efficient, but 
Iam sufficient.” 

The venerable Dr. Edward Beecher pronounced the bene 
diction at the morning session, after which there wasa 
meeting of Methodists, five hundred strong, to protest 
against the interpretation put upon the recent action of 
the General Conference in adopting the Epworth League. 
Dr. Berry, the editor of The Epworth Herald, had taken 
the ground, they said, that the Conference intended to 
have all the young people under its care who belong toany 
society join the one officially recognized by the Conference. 
After several speeches had been made, a committee was 
appointed to prepare resolutions to submit to the denom- 
inational rally the following day. 

‘“‘Two Free Parliaments” were held in the afternoon. 
One led by the Rev. W. C. Bitting, pastor of the Mount 
Morris Baptist Church, of this city, and the other by Miss 
Haus, superintendent of the State Junior work in Mis- 
souri. Mr. Bitting said that last year there were sixty- 
seven speeches made in sixty-three minutes, but as every 
convention so far has been a Christian Endeavor record 
breaker, he wanted this toexcel all others. In order to do 
this he laid down this maxim: ‘‘ Let your speech be always 
seasoned with salt.’’ ‘‘S,’ he said, ‘‘stands for short; A 
for appropriate; L for loud; and T for truth. Your 
speeches must be short, appropriate, loud and true.” Hav- 
ing “sprinkled the tongues of the speakers with salt,” he 
desired to fill the ears of the audience with the same article. 
‘S$ stands for silently, let us be baptized with hush; A for ° 
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attentively, let our eardrums be alert; L for lovingly, sas | ekcesbebines AanthieChatetinn Matenmen Restate. The new 


our hearts hearken tenderly; and T for thoughtfully, let us 
ponder the rich meaning of the words.”” Scores of sugges- 
tions and words of encouragement came during the hour, 
as they did also during the half-hour occupied by Miss 
Haus. 

Mrs. Clark, wife of the President, read a paper upon 
Junior Christian Endeavor, full of practical suggestions 
for those who are engaged in this interesting work. Mrs. 
Clark would have, if possible, the mothers organized as 
well as the children, and has thought of inventing a Moth- 
ers’ Endeavor Society, but added that she had not secured 
a patent upon the invention, and was willing to give her 
audience the benefit of the suggestion. A Junior Society 
cannot be made perfect, she added, without the hearty 
sympathy and cordial co-operation of the mothers. -The 
Junior Society should be a real Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ty, allowing the children as soon as possible to choose their 


own officers. The importance of the pledge should be. 


often pressed upon the children. The committee work 
should be genuine work in and for the church, and the con- 
nection between the two societies, the Junior and the 
Senior, should be very close. 

An incident, not on the program, followed Mrs. Clark’s 
address. While Mr, Stebbins and Mr. Sankey were sing- 
ing “I shall be satisfied,”” Mr. Whitelaw Reid was escorted 
to the platform by Dr. Barrows, of Chicago. In present- 
ing him to the audience, Dr. Clark said that polltical 
prognosticators asserted that whichever political party 
was successful this fall, the offices of President and Vice 
President would be filled by good Presbyterians. Mr. 
Reid was received with great enthusiasm, and after the 
Chautauqua salute from the 15,000 people present, he said; 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen:—This is a most inspiring 
sight to which your committee has invited me. [Cheers.] Such 
an organization as you are here displaying, animated by such 
purposes, is an incalcuable force for good not merely in the thou- 
sands of individual communities which are here represented, but 
in this metropolis honored by your presence and throughout this 
broad land. [Loud applause.] You will expect no further re- 
,marks from me; and yet I cannot resist the temptation to thank 
you for the opportunity and for the privilege of witnessing this 
magnificent spectacle, and of seeing something of the enthusiasm 
which you have brought into your great work, and of expressing 
my own sympathy, and more, my admiration. [Applause.] 

Only one word more, and that a recollection of a Fourth of 
July thought which may not seem inappropriate to you now. 
Our fathers, who laid the foundation of the civil and religious 
liberty we enjoy, were men whb planted their fortifications on 
every hiliside as they advanced to the conquest of the continent. 
You all know what thoee fortifications were—the schoolhouse 
and the church. [Applause.] Let us guard them as our fathers 
guarded them, and we shall preserve the fair heritage we have 
received and transmit it in eur turn, grand and beneficent be- 
yond their thought or ors, to the latest generations of men. 
[Loud applause.] 

At the close of his address Dr. Clark said: “ Let us sing 
‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,’’’ and three cheers were given 
for the sons of the Presbyterian Church. 

After addresses on Christian Endeavor work in India, 
Chinaand Africa had been given by natives of those lands, 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Minneapolis, in behalf of the United 
Society presented beautiful banners to the rspresentatives 
of Ontario, Manitoba and Illinois. 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker presided at the evening 
session, calling the Christlan Endeavor movement ‘A 
bright star in the Christian firmament,’’ which he hoped 
would shine for all times. Dr. Russell H. Conwell, of Phil- 
adelphia, spoke npon the Christian Endeavor Society’s 
place in modern religious life. Congressman Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky, was announced as one of the speakers, but 
was unable to be present; but his place was taken by 
Chauncey M. Depew, who with his usual facility delighted 
the great audience. Gen.O.O. Howard was also intro- 
duced, and said that he merely wished to give the Society 
a Christian welcome to New York. 

In the Marble Collegiate Church, where a meeting had 
been held in the afternoon, another large and enthusiastic 


‘ andience gathered in the evening. The Rev. Dr. James L. 


Hill, of Massachusetts, presided. Dr. Hoyt, President 
Clark, Dr. Park, of Gloversville, N. Y., and Dr. Burrell 
were the speakers. In the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. N. Boynton, of Boston, presided. The 
Rev. E Young, of Toronto; Dr. Barrows, of Chicago: Mrs. 
Alden (Pansy), and Dr. Wells, of Minneapolis, spoke. The 
third overflow meeting was held in the Union Square 
Plaza, where Prof. W. W. Andrews, of Sackville, N. B., 
and a half-dozen other men were the speakers. In the af- 
ternoon an impromptu gathering, large and enthusiastic, 
was held outside of the main hall. 


SATURDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Saturday was opened with another “sunrise meeting”’; 
four or five thousand people gathered at an early hour in 
the Garden to pray for the success of the services, for the 
work of the societies which they represented and for a per- 
sonal blessing upon-themselves. The leader was Mr. E. S. 
Miller, of Portland, the President of thé Oregon State 
Union. The second service began at 9 o’clock and was led 


by President Clark. The only business conducted at these. 


conventions is the election of vice presidents representing 
different parts of this country, and other countries where 
the Society is established. 

The Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, the Secretary of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, read a carefully prepared paper on 
“‘Our Own Country for Christ.’”’” Tbe importance of Chris- 
tian work in North America, he said, is to be measured by 
the place which North America and her civilization are to 
hold in the world’s future.. After tracing the lines of 
preparation for the coming of the Christ into the world, 
the speaker showed that the Anglo-Saxon race was fitted 
to work out the threefold preparation for the coming of 
God’s kingdom among men; the preparation, he added, 
must. be spiritual, intellectual and physical. Attention 
was called to the importance of the Christian Church 
changing its methods to meet the changed conditions which 
surround it to-day. It was here that he found a wide field 


methods, so much desired, must come in with the new 
blood of the young people. Public opinion must be changed 
by education. , 

Dr. Strong paid a tribute to Dr. Parkhurst for his 
splendid work in this line. “If our rulers,’’ he said, “‘ are 
not what they should be, if we wish to accomplish munic- 
ipal reform, for which Dr. Parkhurst has so nobly stood 
in this city, we must educate public opinion.”” One method 
of work suggested was the dissemination of Temperance 
literature among the masses. Christ does not call upon his 
followers to die for him in this country, but to live for 
him, and only a “living’’ society can “‘ die daily” for him. 

“ Proportionate Giving” and “ Systematic Giving’? were 
presented by two speakers, R. S. Murphy, of Philadelphia, 
and the Rev. L. P. Bean, of Gorham, Me. The principle of 

“a tenth for the Gospel” was emphasized, and the remark- 
able effects of such a consecrated gift, especially in the 
mission fields, were outlined. The whole forencon was 
given up to the discussion of various phases of Missions, 
home and foreign. Robert E. Speer, one of the secretaries 
ofthe Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, came from 
the Northfield Conference of College Students,.to conduct 
an “‘ open meeting” on the missionary work of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies. Many helpful suggestions were 
thrown out by members of different delegations as to the 
methods of conducting missionary meetings; but there was 
an evident need of still greater activity. 

Dr. Wilton Merle Smith, of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, said that his Christian Endeavor Society had not 
only decided that each member should give systematically 
two cents a week for missions, but the members had agreed 
to get four other people, not members of the Society, who 
would give them two cents each, thus insuring ten cents a 
week from each member; the result was that the fifty 
members in six months turned in $250 for homeand foreign 
missions, the amount being divided between the two 
boards of the Presbyterian Church. It was announced by 
the treasurer of the United Society that more than $40,000 
had been received by the treasurer of one of the Congrega- 
tional Boards during the year from Christian Endeavorers. 
Mr. Speer urged the importance of reading missionary lit- 
erature, missionary biographies, of giving and praying sys 
tematically for mission work, and finally that every mem- 
ber should give the thought of personal consecration to the 
foreign work prayerful consideration. 

The last speaker of the day was the Rev. Dr. H. C. Mabie, 
the Home Secretary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, who spoke on ‘‘ The Whole Wide World for Christ.” 
He mentioned four respects in which the young people 
associated in Christian Endeavor societies can help on the 
evangelization of pagan nations. They were: 1, By so 
giving the subject place in their thought and public meet- 
ings as to emphasize the relation. Dr. Mabie prefers the 
term ‘* relation ” to ‘the foreign mission cause,’’ for there 
is really but one cause—Christ’s kingdom; 2, by giving 
the subject of missions greater attention; 3, by planning 
for the support of mission work at home and abroad, and 
4, by recruiting the ranks of the workers. 

The Rev. N. Boynton, one of the trustees of the United 
Society, in the name of the Board announced that it had 
received three invitations for 1894. Montreal entertains 
the next Convention, and Cleveland, Denver and San Fran- 
cisco had urged their respective claims for the following 
year. After a careful study of the subject the trustees had 
decided that they would accept the Ohio invitation for two 
years hence, and plan to cross the continent as soon as 
practicable. Colorado and California led the cheering for 
Cleveland, and the hundreds from the Buckeye State 
thanked them publicly, while the whole audience united in 
the hymn, “‘ Blest be the tie that binds.” 

Saturday afternoon was given to small meetings in 
twenty-five or thirty churches. The term ‘‘small” is used 
relatively; for the Broadway Tabernacle, where the Junior 
rally- was held, was filled; and several of the denomina- 
tional rallies would have been considered a large winter 
audience in the church of a popular pastor; but they were 
small when compared with the great gatherings that filled 
the Garden during the week. The Committee of ’92, in 
order to accommodate the greater audiences expected on 
Sunday, engaged the Metropolitan Opera House and Car- 
negie Music Hall for two meetings each. A meeting to 
protest against the opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday 
was called in the Marble Church, but no decisive action 
was taken. fee 

Perhaps the most important denominational meeting 
was held in the Washington Square Methodist Episcopal 
Church. At this meeting, composed of Methodist people 
who are members of the Christian Endeavor Society, reso- 

lutions were adopted as follows: 

Resolved, First, that weare profoundly thankful that in the 
providence of God no action was taken by our late General Con- 
ference looking toward the dissolution of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies now in our own Church, or in any wise to interfere 
with them; but rather according the full official recognition upon 
easy condition, with which we will cheerfully comply. 

Resolved, Second, that under this permission we will proceed 
to strengthen them and make them more efficient in the service 
of ‘Christ and the Church,’ and the Christian Endeavor Societies 
now existing in our churches, and in those charges having no 
young people’s societies, and where circumstances especially 


favor the Christian Endeavor Societies we will organize societies 
of Christian Endeavor. 


Resolved, Third, that we here and now reaffirm our unswerv- 
ing loyalty to our beloved Methodist Episcopal Church. We ac- 
cept with unquestioning faith her doctrines and policy and re- 
joice in the high privilege of membership in her household. By 
her teachings we have come to know Him whom to know aright 
is life eternal, and by her fostering care we have been kept from 
falling and have advanced in Christian life.” 

After these resolutions had been adopted a committee 
was appointed to nominate an advisory committee to look 
after the interests of the Methodist Christian Endeavorers. 


THE SUNDAY MEETINGS. 
Great as had been the first three days of the Convention, 





Sunday surpassed them all.in point of numbers and in en- 


thusiasm. The prayer-meeting at 9 A.M. in the Garden 
was attended by 10,000 people. At ten o’clock the meeting 
was closed that the visitors might attend the various 
churches in New York and Brooklyn. Dr. Burrell, Dr. 
Dickey, Dr. Rossiter and other clergymen had increased 
audiences, scores of Christian Endeavor badges being seen 
in nearly every church except the Catholic and the Episco- 
pal. At two o’clock the Garden was filled and the doors 
were closed. At the same hour the Metropolitan Opera 
House was crowded and nearly two thousand people were 
in the Carnegie Music Hall, being unable to gain admission 
to either of the other places. Excellent programs were 
provided at these simultaneous meetings and at those ar- 
ranged in the same halls in the evening and at the churches; 
Dr. Burrell’s, Dr. Parkhurst’s, Dr. Thompson’s, Dr. 
Deems’s, and Dr. Lyman Abbott’s in Brooklyn. - 

At the Garden, in the afternoon, John G. Woolley spoke 
on ‘“‘ Gospel Temperance,” Dr. J. H. Barrows, of Chicago, 
on “‘ Religious Possibilities of the World’s Fair,” and the 
Rev. E. R. Young, of Toronto, on ‘“ Work among the 
Northwest Indians.” Mr. Sankey brought greetings 
from Chester, England, and told what is being done in the 
Mother Country by the Christian Endeavor Society. Mr. 
Woolley said: 

“ Gospel Temperance” sentiment has hung like a pearly mist 
over the sinks and perils of the“ drink” for 300,000 mornings, 
but has sunk back daily into the ecclesiastical quagmire and 
brought no cleansing shower; but the -Young People’s Christian 
Endeavor Society, at first no bigger than Francis E, Clark’s hand 
—which may God nerve and bless!—has risen straight away, gath- 
ering up a million cloudlets from a million marshes in its way. 
Pent up within you is a torrent of a thousand Johnstowns and the 
power of all God’s lightning, Oh, flash! Split the sky! Cleave 
the mountnins! Lick up the pools! Electrify the world! I said 
the east reddens; so it does—with anarchy and tyranny and 
drunkenness and conflagration. Oh, Rain! Rain! Rain! Did 
you mean what you said on that banner—“ The world for Christ ”? 
Up, then, and take the world. Your flag, the Star of Bethlehem 
and the stripes of Jesus Christ. No drones, no dummies, no 
dunces in Christian Endeavor! This is what I call the positive 
side of “ Gospel Temperance ” in the large; I believe Christian 
men, as such, can give, and ought to give, this country Gospel 
government. Under such government revenue laws would pro- 
tect capital and labor, producer and consumer equitably, and we 
should have Gospel tariff. I am sure there might be Gospel suf- 
frage, and under that would be civil difference of sex, and every 
suffragan would have a vote, and have it counted. 


. Isit not true then that humanity is going to pieces and that 


Satan rules this world? Of course it is not true. Satan is the 
Prince of Darkness of this world; the Light of the world is at our 
head of column and his very name is victory. Are not these 
then, “ the last days,” are not the elect nearly enrolled, and are 
not these nineteen hundred years to end in failure? No. No 
matter how you read your Bible, that is not to happen till all 
the world has had a fair chance with the Gospel; that time is not 
now nor near. 

Men who have heard unclean preachers speak of cleansing by 
the blood of Christ, that have only heard tippling deacons talk 
of abstinence, that have only heard of a local option Christianity 
that prohibits saloons in a village for Jesus’ sake and permits 
them in cities for Satan's sake have had no real chance to accept 
the Gospel; the human mind is intrinsically too honest to accept 
the testimony. While Church steeples stand for high license 
they do not point to God. A ship that lands in Africa to put 
ashore two missionaries and 60,000 gallons of New England rum, 
carries Hell there, not the Gospel. 


Dr. Barrows is the Chairman of the General Committee 
on Religious Congresses in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition, and he told of the religious features that are 
to be presented. - : 

The evening session closed with earnest words of fare- 
well from President Clark and a consecration service. 


FRAGMENTS. 


...-Dr. Deems, who delivered the address in behalf of the 
pastors of New York, has endured considerable bantering 
because he was asked recently to help an old man on with 
his overcoat. Being inquisitive by nature, the pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers asked the venerable friend his 
age, “I am fifty-eight’’; “and I,” said Dr. Deems, ‘‘seventy- 
one.” Last year in the West, some one said that if Dr. 
Deems continued to grow young, as he had been doing for 
the last twenty years, the Lord would need to add a kinder- 
garten for him to display his youthfulness, should another 
score of years elapse before he was called up higher. But 
the last story is the best. It is well known that it was 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s wish that Dr. Deems should be 
buried on, Staten Island, and he gave him a grave there for 
his personal use. The other day, a man who had just heard 
him preach asked if he would lease that grave for a term 
of years. 


.---Prohibition is one of the cardinal features of the 
movement, but politics of every name is debarred. One of 
the strongest Prohibitionists in the list of speakers de- 
clares privately that he has not preached a Prohibition 
sermon since the subject was made a political issue. But 
every reference to the good results of Prohibition in States 
where it is in effect, was cheered heartily. ‘‘ Gospel Tem- 
perance”’ was the theme of Mr. Woolley on Sunday after- 
noon; and he treated it as only one can do who has been a 
victim of intemperance. 


.... As ‘fone sinner destroyeth much good,’’ so the man 
who claimed to be one of the Endeavor host, and caused 
the arrest of two women who had robbed him after he had 
accosted them in the street, caused the ungodly to rejoice, 
because “ They are no better than we are.” A fair ques- 
tion would seem to be this: If you are equally good, and he 
loses Heaven because of Itis hypocrisy, where will you spend 
eternity? 


-.--President Clark’s power over the young people of this 
country is attested at every convention, State or national 
where he is announced to speak; but a friend who has re- 
cently returned from Japan says that no American has so 
great an influence in that Empire as the President of the 





United Society of Christian Endeavor, who, by the way, is 
soon to visit Japan on his way round the world. 
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...-Four of the leading speakers were well-known Re- 
publicans, two of them were members of the Cabinet, a 
third the candidate for Vice President, and a fourth the 
orator who renominated President Harrison at Minneapolis. 
Tho this is a Significant fact, not a word was heard from 
either of them that would lead one to know that they were 
politicians at all. 


...-Dr. Dickinson, of Boston, says: “Christian Endeavor 
is interdenominational, interurban, interstate, interna- 
tional, inter-racial; and, if it be true that there are other 
worlds than this, we shall find that it is inter-planetary, 
simply because it is based upon God’s universal law of 
progress through self-denying endeavor and ministration.” 


....Very few of the 16,000 people who applauded Dr. 
Strong’s tribute to Dr. Pafkhurst, knew that one of the 
vilest places which he visited, and which was closed as the 
result of his testimony, was in T'wenty-seventh Street, be- 
tween Madison and Fourth Avenues, directly across the 
street from the building in which they sat at that moment. 


....Kleven years ago, there were two societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Secretary*Baer now reports 21,080, with 
1,370,200 members, an increase of about 5,000 societies dur- 
ing the year, and a quarter of a million members. One 
speaker prophesied that by the end of the century there 
would be eight million names upon the roll. 


.... The Pacific coast having had the General Assembly 
this year, wanted to entertain the Endeavorers in 1894. 
Cleveland won the prize for that year, however; but the 
trustees have promised that they will accept an invitation 
’ from the Golden Gate as soon as practicable. 


.--.-Mr. and Mrs, Stebbins sang a missionary hymn, the 
morning that Home and Foreign Missions were discussed. 
A Christian Endeavor Convention without Mr. Stebbins 
and Mr. Sankey, would scarcely satisfy the thousands with 
whom these names are household words. 


....-The Sunday opentng of the World’s Fair received 
many shots, and not a Zew Endeavorers have signed a 
pledge agreeing not to attend the Exposition if the gates 
are open on Sunday or if liquor is sold on the grounds. No 
official action was taken, however. 


....Canada was represented in force this year. It wanted 
to know how to prepare for the gathering of the clans at 
Montreal next July. It will have to make great plans and 
carry them out to perfection to equal the magnificent work 
of the Committee of ’92. 


....President Clark was happy in his introduction of 
Whitelaw Reid, calling attention to the remarkable coinci- 
dence that the four candidates for President and Vice 
President in the Republican and Democratic parties are 
all Presbyterians. 


...-The simultaneous meetings prepared by the Com- 
mittee, were as interesting as the main service, with the ex- 
ception of the untold benefit received by being one of a 
multitude of good people. 


...-Closely twined about the table of the speaker at the 
Garden was the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes, and 
Montreal! had a British flag waving over its delegation. 


....The officers were flooded with requests, suggestions 
and resolutions for the floor; but they were all referred to a 
committee, and may never survive the reference. 


...-President and Mrs. Clark will begin their trip around 
the world in a few days, going by way of the Pacific, and 
returning in time for the Montreal Convention. 


....-Five thousand people in a prayer-meeting at 6:30 A.M., 
with rain falling that would have discouraged the average 
churchgoer, was a revelation to New Yorkers. 


.... The hotel corridors, filled so constantly with loungers, 
presented a changed condition last week; the Endeavorers 
owned the city and all its hotels. 


....Perfect weather, with one slight exception, greeted 
the visitors. They think New York is a good summer re- 
sort. 


.... The Convention was really what Dr. Clark called it, 
a ‘‘ mass meeting for fellowship and inspiration.’’ 


....Union Square Piaza was the one meeting place where 
“‘ standing room only’’ could be secured. 


& 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. ‘ 


Wuat is called the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, was held in this city last week. The Conference 
was called to order on Wednesday, by the President, Dr. I. 
M. Wise, who presented his report as President. The Cen- 
tral Conference first met in Detroit, in 1890, and the secgnd 
session was held in Baltimore in 1891. It has now, accord- 
ing to Dr. Wise’s report, over a hundred members with 
two honorary members. He emphasized the basis of the 
Conference, which was historical Judaism. On that were 
gathered in a covenant of peace a hundred rabbis. He in- 
sisted that the Conference did not represent a faction, and 
yet it could not invite the orthodox Jews from Russia and 
Riimania to participate, because they had not yet become 
Americanizedin spirit. In an address to the Conference, 
Dr. Kohler contended that the Conference ought not to re- 
fuse to invite orthodox Jews to the discussions. One of 
the features of the conference wasa report of a committee 
on the admission of proselytes into the Jewish Church. 
The conclusion of the committee was embodied in a resolu- 
tion offered for adoption, to the effect that it is lawful and 
proper for any officiating rabbi, assisted by no less than 
two associates, to accept into the sacred covenant of Israel 
any honest and intelligent person who desires to be affili- 
ated into the congregation, ‘without any initiatory rites, 
ceremonies or observances whatever,’’ provided that the 
applicant is sufficiently acquainted with the faith, doctrine 
and canon of Israel, has a good moral and mental charac- 
ter, is free to embrace Judaism by choice, and declares ver- 








bally or otherwise, an intention to worship the one sole and 
eternal God, to be conscientiously governed by God’s law, 
and to adhere in life and death to the sacred cause and 
mission of Israel. This was finally adopted. 


....At a meeting last year of committees representing 
various yearly meetings of the Friends, action was taken 
to the effect that six yearly meetings, or a smaller number, 
containing two-thirds -of the membership of Friends in 
America might unite in holding a conference once in five 
years. The first of these conferences is to be held this year. 
The time, place and arrangements for the conference were 
left to a committee of seven, of which Timothy Nicholson 
ischairman. Each yearly meeting is entitled to send five 
delegates, with one additional delegate for every thousand 
members or fraction thereof exceeding five hundred. Of 
the yearly meetings, the Baltimore, Indiana, Western and 
Kansas have already appointed delegates. Iowa is also 
expected to send delegates. 


....Mr. Ram Chunder Bose, a Christian Hindu, who at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in a visit to the United 
States some years ago, and who was a convert of Dr. Duff, 
has recently passed away. For some years he was head- 
master in the London Missionary Society College at 
Benares, then he was in the educational service of the 
Government in Oudh. While in Oudh he became a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but the last year 
of his life was spent as a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. He was a fine speaker, using excellent English, and 
was a vigorous writer. Most of his writings, however, 
were strongly controversial. 


.... The Northern Presbyterians did not at all understand 
at their General Assembly at Portland, what the Southern 
Presbyterians meant in proposing a conference in reference 
to colored work. It is now clear that they were planning 
for a separate colored Presbyterian Church. When a 
conference of the colored Presbyterians connected with the 
Southern Church was called at Tuskaloosa, last April, it 
was a failure; and now the colored people connected with 
the Northern Church refuse to have anything to do with 
the néw proposition. They prefer equality in the larger 
Church, and do not propose to go out unless they are told 
they are not wanted. 


...-According to the recent census of the religions of 
Australia the Church of England has by far the most nu- 
merous following in the population; the Roman Catholics 
come second, the Presbyterians third, and the Wesleyan 
Methodists fourth. Of the Episcopalians there are 503,- 
084; Roman Catholics, 286,917; Presbyterians, 109,383; Wes- 
leyan Methodists, 87,489. There are other Methodists to 
the number of 22,589, with 24,1138 Congregationalists and 
18, 118 Baptists. The greatest gain exhibited by any de- 
nomination is shown by the Church of England, which 
has increased from 342,359 to 503,084. Among the returns 
are 346 agnostics, infidels, skeptics, secialists, and free- 
thiukers. 


....-The receipts of the American Board for June 
amounted to $68,735 against $56,178 in June last year. Of 
this amount $41,784 was received by donation and $26,950 
by legacies. The receipts for the ten months of the present 
year aggregate $580,433 against $585,580 last year. 








Missions. 
“AFTER THE LOAVES AND FISHES.” 


BY THE REV. H. D. GOODENOUGH, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 








So some of the good home friends think of the native 
converts. 

Here is one of our native preachers that Brother Pixley 
and myself have been visiting this last week. He lives in 
amud house of two rooms, which he has built himself. 
There is a detached kitchen having no window and no 
chimney. This maa with a wife and four children has the 
magnificent salary of sixty dollars a year, or five dollars a 
month. He wanted to send his sons to our boarding 
school at Adams, but as it would cost one-third of his sal- 
ary he could not doit. He might go into town a dozen 
miles away and earn as much in a week as his salary 
comes toina month. If he is after loaves and fishes, that 
is the place to find them. But then, what would become of 
his little church and the school that he has gathered, in 
which most of the pupils have been converts? The bright, 
earnest faces of these young people are particularly pleas- 
ing. 
Every heathen boy has the one ambition before him of 
being some day the owner of a large kraal—many wives 
and many cattle. Polygamy isa business. It givesa man 
support, leisure, position and influence, not only with his 
heathen neighbors, but also with this Christian Govern- 
ment. The more wives, the more daughters, the more 
cattle, the bigger establishment and the bigger man. 

Now suppose such a lad in one of our schools becomes a 
Christian—does he gain or lose in a worldly point of view? 
He can have but one wife, which means working with his 
own hands instead of being a gentleman of leisure. He 
cannot call cattle in payment for his daughters when they 
are married. This means the loss of his wealth. Heisa 
nobody now from a heathen standpoint. He has given up 
all that a heathen holds dear, and from a heathen stand- 
point he has no material benefits in return. “ Christians 
have clothes, schools, books and furniture.’’ Oh, yes; but 
clothes mean only extra expense, and books and schools 
ouly asnare to make the daughters willful when they are 
to be married at the most advantageous bargain. 

“You missionaries trouble us,” said an unchristianized 
nativelately. ‘‘ Before you came our wives got food out of 
the ground for us, and brought us children and cattle. 
You make us give up our wives, our beer, cattle, for our 
daughters, and want us to spend money for clothes, books 
and preachers. Life was easy before. You make it very 
hard.” 





No, friends, set your hearts at rest. There are no “loaves 
and fishes,” so far as the Zulu converts are concerned, 
Rather the Master’s words are exemplified, ‘‘ Except a 
man forsake all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 

GROUTVILLE, NATAL, AFRICA, June Ist, 1892. 








4 4 * 4 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BEYL, J. L., ord. June 20th, Borden, Ind. 
CARTER, C. M., rec. July ist, Lafayette, Ind. 
CHUTE, A. C., Austin, Ill, called to Halifax, N. 8. 
FISH, B. H., Jamestown, called to Cambridge, N. Y. 
FLETCHER, Epwin N., ord. June 2ist, Sidney Center, N. Y. 
FOX, E. T., Seymour, Ind., accepts call to Toronto, Canada. 
HANNA, A., Abington, accepts call to Competine, Ia. 
HAWLEY, E. A., Franklin College, called to Indianapolis, Ind. 
HUNTER, James D., Kinyon, accepts call to Easton, N. Y. 
KITMAN, T. L., Pella, accepts call to South Ottuma, Ia. 
NEIBUHR, F., ord. June 22d, Newark, N. J. 
OVERHEISER, F. W. Pottsville, Penn., accepts call to Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 
PALMER, L. A., rec. June 30th, Swampscott, Mass. 
PIERCE, FRANKLIN, rec. July Ist, Springboro, Penn. 
RABOTEAU, CLauDE, rec. June 30th, Lowell, Mass. 
RHOADES, C. L., Somerville, called to Waltham, and also to 
Stamford, Conn. 
SHAW, J. R., Frankfort, accepts call to Brodalbin, N. Y. 
SMITH, FRanx A., rec. June 27th, Somerville, N. J. 
TUTTLE, E. 8., ord. June 20th, Borden, Ind. 
WALLACE, Scort, ord. June 27th, Richmond, Va. 
WELLS, J. F., Hiawatha, accepts call to Edgarton Pl. ch., Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ARNOLD, Artaour E., Atkinson, accepts call to Plano, Ill. 

BANISTER, CHARLEs D., Cedar Springs, Mich., resigns. 

BELL, SAMUEL, Pittsfield, accepts call to Barnstead and Center 
Barnstead, N. H. 

BODWELL, FLAvIigt A., Jetmore, accepts call to Udall, Kan. 

BLANCHARD, Epwin B., ord. June 29th, Thorndike, Mass. 

BRADFORD, Emery L., ord. July Ist, Boxford, Mass. 

BRADFORD, GeoraGe F., Andover Sem., accepts call to Bristol, 
Me. 

BRAY, Wriu1amM L., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

BROWN, CHARLES O., Tacoma, Wash., called to First ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

BURDICK, Wi..14M L., Hillsboro, N. D., resigns. 

CASE, ALBrER? M., Hennepin, IIl., accepts call to lowa Falls, la. 

CORY, Empson, Great Falls, Mont., resigns. 

COWAN, Perez D., Falmouth Heights, Mass., accepts call to 
Pres. ch., Canastota, N. Y. 

DIXON, Juian H., Toulon, IIl., resigns. 

EELLS, Epwarp, Memorial ch., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 

FISHER, W114 B., Louisville, Kan., resigns. 

GLIDDON, A. M., ord. June 17th, Appleton, Minn. 

GOODELL, Joun H., Millbury, Mass., accepts call to Market St. 
ch., Oakland, Cal. 

GRIFFITHS, Grirrira, inst. June 27th, Eureka, Cal. 

HOOPER, Joun F., Cornwall, Eng., called to Jackson, Mich. 

HOUSTON, Rosert, Vienna, accepts cali to Wolverine, Mich. 

HUNT, Wi114M 8.. Andover Sem., called to Prescott, Ariz. 

LAWRENCE, H. A., Wakonda, N. D., resigns. 

LEONARD, Epw1n, Morris, Conn., accepts call to Dover, Mass. = 

LEWIS, T. H., Minneapolis, accepts call to Dawson, Minn. 

MASON, Henry B., ord. June 28th, Hebron and Gilead, Conn. 

MOORE, Prof. A. W., Quasqueton, called to Jewell Junction, fa. 

NOTT, Jarivus L,, Northford, accepts call to Middlefield, Conn. 

OADAMS, Tuomas S., Maquoketa, called to Keosauqua, Ia. 

PARSONS, Epwakgp §., Greeley, Col., resigns. 

POWELL, FREDERICK 8., ord. June 23d, Hastings, Neb. 

PUTNAM, Ho pen A.. Ypsilanti, Mich., resigns. 

REED, Marvin D., Silver Creek, accepts call to Exira, Ia. 

ROLLINS, GeorGE S., Hermosa, IIl., resigns. 

SHAW, Wr111AM B., Argentine, Kan., resigns. 

SINGLE, Joun, Sherrill’s Mound, accepts call to German ch., 
Avoca, Ia. 

SMITH, RicHarp O., ord. June 28th, Indianapolis, Ind. 

SMITH, RicHARD, Indianapolis, accepts call to First ch., Ham- 
mond, Ind. : 

STRIEMER, ALEXANDER, Hayward, Wis., resigns. 

TEN EYCK, Enwtn, Maple City and Solon, Mich., resigns. 

TRACY, Isaac C., Crete, accepts call to Clifton and Chebanse, 
Ill. . 

UPDYKE, STEPHEN G., Aberdeen, S. D., resigns. 

WALKOM, E. J., Brownton and Stewart, Minn., resigns. 

WOODROW, SAmvuEt H., inst. June 28th, Westerly, R. I. 


LUTHERAN. 


EGGEN, Trorg, Decorah, called to Grands Forks, Ia. 

GIBSON, N., Cambridge, Ill, resigns. 

KLENAN, A. N., Litchfield, accepts call to congregations in 
Lyon and Litchfield Counties, Minn. 

SWENSON, S. G., Holland, accepts call to Cookston, Firtle 
and East Grand Forks, Mich. 

TRABERT, 8S. H., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to Warren, 
Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BATES, S. C., Kirklin and Sugar Creek, Penn., resigns. 

BILLINGTON, Linus W., died Jnne 25th, Scottsville, N. Y., 
aged 91. 

BIRCHBY, H. G., Smithfield, N. Y., called te Hope ch. (Ref.), 
Holland, Mich. 

BURNFIELD, Grorve H., Toronto, Canada, called to Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

CHATTERTON, G. H., inst. recently Persia, N. Y. 

CROSSER, Joun R., inst. June 26th, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


FLEMING, J. B., Rochelle, Ill., accepts call to;Valparaiso, Cal. 

JESTER, T. DaruirnaTon, Lansdowne, Penn., accepts call 
Millerton, N. Y. 

LEE, Joun L., Minneapolis, Minn., called to Northern Liberties, 
Penn. 

POMERENE, De Costa, died June 24th in a railroad collision 
at Harrisburg, Penn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BRADSHAW, W. C., Prot. Epis., Denver, accepts call to High- 
lands, Col. —. 

ENNIS, Howargp W.., Ref. Dutch, inst. July lith, Newton, N. Y. 

MILLER, Rurus W.., Ref. Ger., inst. June 2th, Hummeistown, 
Penn. 

SONTAG, CHar.zs F., Prot. Epis., Washington, D.C., resigns, 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 24TH. 


THE LAME MAN HEALED.—Acts 
8: 1-16. 


Notes.‘ Peter and John.”—The two 
leaders, destined to be the chief of the 
original Apostles. ** Into the temple at 
the hour of prayer.””—About three o’clock 
in the afternoon. They still clung to the 
temple and its services, as their Master had 
done. “Door... called Beautiful.” — 
This name is not known from any other 
writer. [t may have been what was also 
called the Gate of Nicanor, the handsomest 
of all, made of a kind of bronze called 
Corinthian brass. It had been richly 
adorned by Herod the Great. Many entered 
here, and it was a good place fora beggar to 
be put. “Silver and gold have 1 
none,’’—Peter was not now working at his 
business as a fisherman, and was probably 
supported in god part by the disciples. 
He, or John, may have had a little property 
in Galilee, but that is not very sure. 
“In the name of Jesus.”—By his author- 
ity.———“ Leaping.”—In delight at his 
strength, which he hardly knew how to use. 
“The porch which is called Solo- 
mon’s.”,—An open place where a roof, or 
veranda, rested on columns, to protect 
against sun and rain. “* His Servant 
Jesus ”’—Better than ‘* Son Jesus,’ as in the 
Common Version. The term Servant is 
taken from Isaiah, where Christ is prophe- 
sied under this designation. (See Matt. 
12: 18.)- “* Killed the Prince of Life.”— 
Note the contrast between “‘killed’’ and 
** life.”’ 

Instruction.—The chief lesson from these 























verses is found in verse 16, which repeats 


the ground of the miracle, in repeating the 
word “‘ faith.” It is a faith in the miracu- 
lous power of Jesus, a faith that was first 
exercised by Peter and John, and then prob- 
ably by the lame man himself. The lame 
man looked up expecting something. When 
Peter mentioned the name of Jesus, the 
lame man knew who he was, for he had 
seen him there, and knew he had healed 
others. This story is told to show how the 
power of Jesus, when his name was ap- 
pealed to, did a miracle, and that this was 
an evidence to lead others to accept Jesus. 
This miracle faith is different from the faith 
which accepts Jesus as Master, but it leads 
up to it. So the blind man first believed 
that Jesus could cure, and then he believed 
that Jesus who had cured him was the 
Messiah to be followed. 

Another important lesson is that miracles 
do not compel faith. Peter’s preaching 
converted thousands, but Peter’s miracle 
did not, so far as we know, convert one. 
Indeed, it led to opposition and persecution, 
as had some of Jesus’ miracles. 

The early disciples kept up their habits of 
public worship. It does not pay to stop 
praying together. Cling to the forms of 
worship. 

The old style of giving alms was a very 
bad one, a very lazy one. It made no 
proper provision for the care of the needy. 
Indiscriminate giving of alms to beggars is 
pauperizing, and charity organizations to 
heip discriminate, and to provide work for 
the really deserving, are the best sorts of 
alms. We have learned better since the time 
of the disciples. 

But this should be no excuse for not 
doing alms. Give to the poor, for they are 
always with us, but give wisely, so as not 
to injure them. 


Silver and gold are not the best wealth. 
How much better is a strong, healthy body! 
Peter gave the iame man what he would 
value most of all; but it issomething we all 
have, and don’t value until we lose it. 
Don’t fret because you have not money; 
think what you do have. 

What cannot be done “in the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth’! That name not only 
healed the sick, but it has taught the world 
what true religion is, what philanthropy is, 
what civilization is;-everything we have is 
through Jesus of Nazareth. 

Notice that Peter was not ashamed of 
Jesus. He did not merely say, ‘‘ Jesus the 
Christ,’ but he added, ** of Nazareth,” the 
despised Nazareth; and shortly after he 
went on to speak specially of the disgrace- 
ful death he died. Why should we ever be 
ashamed of a faith in such a Master ? 

The lame man when healed shouted and 
leaped and made a fuss about it. Religion 
is worth being equally happy over. We 


need not disguise our joy; and if some young 
converts are not very graceful in-their ex- 
pressions, neither was the lame man. 

What a conditiona man’s mind is in who 
prefers a murderer to a Savior! Yet how 
many there are who feel more at home with 
evil companions than. with good. They 
— rathes be in a saloon than in a 





Literature. 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 


ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES.* 


TuIs little volume merits respectful at- 
tention, because the subject is timely, be- 
cause the author is an expert on the ques- 
tion of which he treats, and because, 
without loss of clearness and interest, an 
abundance of material has been concisely 
presented in these pages. A striking ob- 
ject lesson on this subject was afforded in 
New York a few weeks ago. Three ships 
of war were anchored in the port in a 
row, representing the important types in 
the evolution of the ship of war for the 
last fifty years, a period which in general 
covers the principal changes in modern 
naval warfare. First among those ships was 
the *“‘ Jamestown,” a modern vessel, built 
in the forties and still rigged as when she 
took her first cruise; then came the Aus- 
trian corvet, ‘‘ Aurora,” representing 
the type common in the fifties and sixties, 
a sailing ship with auxiliary steam power; 
and lastly came the ‘‘ Chicago,” one of 
the finest ships in our new navy, with 
sponsons, monster guns, steel decks, very 
heavy steam power, and merely auxiliary 
spreadof canvas. Of course, every naval 
change of the half century was not rep- 
resented in these three ships; but they 
were fairly typical of a remarkable period 
of active evolution. 

As England has been the greatest naval 
power of modern times, all things con- 
sidered, and as Captain Eardley-Wilmot is 
an Englishman, it is natural that the facts 
of his work should be chiefly drawn from 
English history; but not exclusively; as 
he says: . 

“In tracing the development of modern 
ships of war, and their equipment, it was 
natural to me to describe mainly what has 
been done in this country (England); but 
the progress abroad is also dealt with, as 
showing the great advance made by other 
nations. The principal operations in which 
squadrons and single ships have engaged 
during this period are briefly described, to 
demonstrate certain phases of naval war- 
fare connected with modern armaments.”’ 
In furtherance of this purpose the au- 
thor, with commendable intelligence and 
impartiality, states the progress accom- 
plished by the chief naval powers and the 
typical maneuvers and battles of half a 
century. Some Americans may object 
that he has not given sufficient prominence 
to the naval operations of the Civil War; 
but we must remember that it is his aim 
to cite only typical examples and those 
which he has taken from that conflict are 
of that nature. What is more, we do not 
see how he could have described them in 
more impartial terms. Perhaps allusion to 
Cushing’s blowing-up cf the ‘‘Albemarle” 
and the capture of the ‘‘ Atlanta ” in War- 
saw Sound by Captain Rogers, and the 
destruction of the “‘ Tecumseh ” in the bat- 
tle of Mobile Bay might have been ju- 
diciously added without too much enlarg- 
jng the scope of this volume. They 
apparently convey lessons as valuable as 
some of the instances he quotes of opera- 
tions in Chilean waters. 

Itis unfortunate, as regards the relative 
merits of modern ships, that while this 
period of half a century has afforded a 
number of examples of fleets acting 
against land defenses, it offers no impor- 
tant example of a great naval battle, ex. 
cepting that of Lissa, the holocaust at 
Sinope scarcely coming under that head; 
and thus the opportunity has been very 
slight for testing the actual and compara- 
tive merits of the various changes in 
ships of war, including modern ordnance 
and torpedoes. The nations have moved 
rapidly, and atan enormous expense, from 
one change to another before a fair -test 
has been given to the different stages in 
this vast evolution of navies from the 
graceful sailing ship, of wood, to the 
present plutonian comibination of steam, 
electricity and steel, called the battle ship. 

The author begins his survey about 1832, 

* THE: DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIRS DURING THE 
Last HALF CENTURY. By CAPTAIN 8. EARDLEY- 


WILMOT, R.N. With many illustrations, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1892. 12mo, pp. xvi, 29, 











the period when Sir William Symonds 
was appointed Surveyor of the British 
Navy. This event was the means of 
bringing the sailing ships of that navy up 
to the highest point of excellence it has 
ever reached. The seatriumphs of Eng- 
land up to that time had been due rather 
to the genius of her sailors than to 
the quality of her fleets. France and even 
Spain had followed better models, and 
the frigates of the United States had finally 
surpassed, for constructive and fighting 
purposes, the best the world had yet pro- 
duced for war. The finest sailing ships of 
the Turkish Navy were designed by Henry 
Eckford, the well-known American ma- 
rine architect. But Sir William Symonds 
created a revolution in the English marine, 
and brought it up to a degree where there 
seemed no possibility of much improve- 
ment with wood for construction, and 
canvas for the motive power; he thus 
unconsciously prepared the way for a 
logical transition to iron and steam. The 
essential points in his system were the 
substitution of science instead of the rule- 
of-thumb; uniformity of model for ships 
of a certain type, a great economy for a 
nation having such a large fleet, because 
it reduced the lists of ships’ stores; greater 
beam at the waterline with greater sharp- 
ness below; and the introduction of the 
elliptical stern in line-of-battle ships, 
which gave more strength to the frame as 
well as increased efficiency to the bat- 
teries. . . 

Itis a curious and not unimportant fact, 
in view of what we may expect to be the 
outcome of the present tendency to exag- 
gerate the size of ironclads beyond the 
point of usefulness, that the sailing ships 
of the last and best period of England’s 
wooden vessels of war were reduced 
rather than increased in size. The gen- 
eral outcome of the old wars emphasized 
the fact learned by long experience that 
neither the very great nor the very small 
were desirable in naval construction. It 
will undoubtedly prove to be so again. 

In his account of the bombardment of 
Acre in 1840 and later of Sebastopol by 
powerful fleets, the author finely illus- 
trates the essential difference in attacking 
defenses near the water level and those 
on a hight giving a plunging fire. Altho 
the war of the Crimea developed no bat- 
tles between navies it clearly demonstrated 
the truth of Mahan’s theory so well shown 
in his work on ‘‘ Sea Power,” that a con- 
trol of water communications is vastly in- 
fluential in deciding the results of a war. 
Mahan might have cited advantageously 
the fact that the operations of the allied 
fleet in the Sea of Azof contributed in no 
unimportant degree to the fall of Sebas- 
topol. 

It was inthe Crimean War that steam 
conclusively appeared as a prime factor 
in naval operations, both as the chief mode 
of propulsion and simply as an auxiliary. 
It seems strange to us now, accustomed 
as we are to the turreted iron ships of our 
time, to consider the tentative methods 
adopted at that period, when superb line- 
of-battle ships like the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 
the ‘‘ Jean d’Acre,” the ‘‘ Jean Bart,” and 
the ‘‘ Napoleon III,” were provided both 
with a full equipment of canvas and with 
the auxiliary screw. Z 

But that war developed a far more de- 
cisive improvement or invention destined 
to completely revolutionize the methods 
of naval construction. It practically pro- 
duced the modern ironclad. History 
shows us that most great inventions are 
preceded by long and numerous experi- 
ments and failures, which are forgotten 
by the world at large; and thus when the 
period of success finally arrives that suc- 
cess is hailed as something absolutely new 
and original. The ram now attached to 
many ships of war, and effectively em- 
ployed on several occasions, was first 
used by the Greeks prior, perhaps, to the 
Perso-Greek war. It was especially de- 
structive, as every one knows, at the bat- 
tle of Salamis. 

The idea of protecting ships with iron 
armor was perhaps first put into practice 
when the Spanish floating batteries were 
protected with armor at the famous siege 
of Gibraltar in 1780-’81. We are a little 
surprised that Captain Eardley-Wilmot 
omitted any allusion to the first serious 





aitempt at armored ships in history. 
Drinkwater, who was in the siege, says: 

“After some hours’ cannonade the bat- 
tering ships were found to be no less fur- 
midable than they had been represented. 
Our heaviest shells often rebounded from 
their tops, whilst the thirty-two-pound shot 
seemed incapable of making an impression 
upon their hulls.” 


It was not until hot shot was tried, 
hurled for hours from the throats of four 
hundred guns, that those really formida- 
ble vessels succumbed. 

But the age was not yet ripe for such a 
revolution in naval warfare; and, as hap- 
pens with many inventions, dll success in 
first experiments retarded the adoption of 
this form of protection. Colonel Paix- 
hans, the French officer who was instru- 
mental in substituting horizontal shell 
fire for shot, supgested in 1825 that line- 
of-battle ships might be protected against 
cannon by seven or eight inches of iron, 
particularly if a tier of guns were sacri- 
ficed. He clearly foresaw that lower 
freeboard would be essential in such a 
cuirassed ship, but by suggesting metal 
plating of such thickness he also foreshad- 


owed with remarkable sagacity an armor . 


protection beyond what was used at first, 
evidently perceiving the caliber of the 
ordnance that would be in use before 
many years. 

Napoleon III, the collapse of whose em- 
pire was so sudden and overwhelming as 
to lead the world to overlook his really 
great ability in certain directions, was gen- 
erally quick to perceive the ment of im- 
provements in war material; hence he 
suggested that floating batteries protected 
by thick plates of iron externally be em- 
ployed in the Crimean waters. Accord- 
ingly, five such batteries were built of 
uniform size, 172 feet long and 44 feet 
beam. The iron plates were 44 inches thick, 
backed by 17 inches of timber. These 
vessels were dispatched to the Crimea, 
and the English immediately followed suit 
with three similar ships. The French 
batteries proved successful in deciding 
the capture of the very important port of 
Kinburn. 


Here, then, we see the origin of the tre- 


mendous ironclads which have been 
evolved in the last thirty-five years. The 
English were slow in accepting this new 
engine of naval warfare which implied a 
complete revolution in a branch of the 
service in which England, provided as 
she was with the best sailors in Europe, 
had found little reason to complain of her 
fleets. But as the experience of the 
French had shown them that they must 
look to science rather than to the native 
genius of their captains and crews for 
navalsuccess,they proceeded without delay 
toimprove on the ironclads of the Crimean 
War. The hour had rung for a new de- 
parture in naval construction, and the 
man for the hour was at hand, as usually 
happens in epochs of progress. His name 
was M. Dupuy de Léme. He boldly 
razeed the two-decker ‘‘ Napoleon,” 
lengthened her by 24 feet, and sheathed 
the sides with 5-inch armor plates backed 
by 26 inches of wood. This famous crea- 
tion, launched in 1859, and the first sea- 
going ironclad in history, was named ‘‘La 
Gloire.” With a displacement of 5,000 
tons she could steam 12 knots; but she 
also carried an ample sail plan, a form of 
propulsion destined ere many years to be 
altegether discarded in the most power- 
ful ships. 

Reluctantly the English were obliged to 
submit to what had now become the mani- 
fest destiny of naval construction. In 
1861 they built the ‘‘ Warrior,” which was 
a distinct improvement on ‘‘ La Gloire” 
by reason of having fewer ports and thus 
fewer points of entry for shot and shell. 
Numerous other vessels of this type fol- 
lowed until immense ironclads were con- 
structed such as the ‘‘ Agincourt” and the 
‘* Minotaur,” four hundred feet and up- 
ward in length and carrying five masts. 
The limit of this sort of ship was reached, 
and now another change was at hand. 
Lord John Hay, Rear Admiral of the 
Channel Fleet, sarcastically observed, in 
course of a conversation, that those huge 
fabrics were only fit to serve as break- 
waters behind which the rest of the fleet 
could run for shelter, Already, years 
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before, Coles and Erickson had invented 
the turret battery combined with low free- 
board. It is probable that to the former 
must be credited the idea of the revolving 
turret, but the latter perfected it and, at 
any rate, was%o fortunate as to be the first 
to put the invention into successful opera- 
tion in actual battle. 

Many changes have occurred since that 
time, of which the leading principles may 
be considered the abolition of sail power 
and the concentration of armament. The 
‘*‘Devastation” was a remarkable example, 
as she was one of the first of this type, no 
sails, all iron, with only four guns, witha 
ram, and carrying sixteen steam engines. 
Most of the powerful war ships con- 
structed since then have been merely mod- 
ifications of this type adapted to the in- 
creasing size and effectiveness of ord- 
nance, 

In the year 1892 a man-of-war carries from 
thirty-five to fifty steam engines. The 
‘* Sans Pareil” has fifty-eight auxiliary 
steam engines in addition to the main 
engines. Verily, so far as concerns the 
navy, the sailor has given place to the 
engineer, and the jaunty, nimble, foretop- 
man is superseded by the sooty stoker. It 
is rather surprising, therefore, altho per- 
haps natural, that the line officers should 
object, as they do, to the bill now in Con- 
gress to equalize the rank of line and 
engineer officers. 

The whole question of naval warfare 
has therefore resolved itself into a matter 
of steam aud ordnance or guns. 

Just so fast as protection against a cer- 
tain projectile is gained the inventors go 
to work to discover a more deadly missile, 
and then the naval designers proceed to 
build up to it; just as soon as one nation 
advances beyond the others with some 
fresh contrivance for speed or some new 
armor or projectile, the others strip it of 
its advantage by constructing equal or 
superior engines of warfare, It isa race 
in which no one party succeeds in holding 
the advantage long enough to gain any 
substantial good. 

One of Captain Eardley-Wilmot’s most 
valuable chapters is the one on steam 
propulsion. Another weighty chapter 
discusses the development of ordnance, 
and yet almost before the ink is dry on 
the pen that wrote the latter chapter 
another invention in guns challenges our 
attention. We refer to Brown’s inven- 
tion of steel sectional plates, bound around 
with a square wire and inclosing a rifled 
and removable lining. There-is, indeed, 
no end to the restless, inventive activity 
displayed on this subject during the pres- 
ent period. 

But in view of these facts one is inclined 
toask seriously, Cui bono? If these inven- 
tions simply serve to give vent to intel- 
lectual energy in the most energetic of the 
world’s eras then it is well. The energy 
resulting froma certain environment must, 
perhaps, find expression lest worse results 
follow from repression. But if the para- 
mount purpose in view be to win victories 
in naval warfare wherein is the gain over 
the old ships and guns? A first-rate ship 
in 1840 could hurl an average of 2,700 
pounds of metal from her brvadside oncea 
minute, and the cost from the time her keel 
was laid until she captured her ships or the 
enemy’s fort was enormously less than 
with the ships and guns of the present. 
It is undoubtedly a great advantage to 
enter a campaign in exclusive possession 
over the enemy of some particular weapon 
or method of attack. It has been one 
reason of the success of European armies 
in dealing with Asiatics or with savages. 
The exclusive possession of the needle gun 
went far toward helping Prussia in the 
Austrian campaign. 

We think that we see signs in Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot’s book that he inclines to 
somewhat conservative views. At any rate 
he agrees with the growing number who 
think that a reaction must surely succeed 
the present extremes in naval construc- 
tion and gunnery, which, without dis- 
carding some recent inventions, will cause 
a return to more moderate mechanisms 
and dimensions. In the meantime the 
public is indebted to the author for one 
of the clearest and fairest statements 

yet rendered on the very important sub- 
ject of naval warfare. Americans, with 
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their vast seaboard exposure and with 
ports whose opulence mocks that of Tyre 
or Venice in their prime, are the last who 
can afford to scoff at ample and efficient 
naval preparations. 
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Witchcraft in Salem Village.in 1692. To 
gether with some Account of other Witeh- 
eraft Prosecutions in New England and 
Elsewhere. By Winfield S. Nevins. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) This is far 
and away the best book we have read on the 
Salem Witchcraft. In fact, it is the only 
one which presents the facts fairly, and 
looks squarely at them without orthodox 
bias, Quaker bias, infidel bias, or the still 
more subtle and dangerous bias of an end-of- 
the-nineteenth-century standard. It is un- 
avoidable that the general effect of a 
re-study of the subject on such a basis 
should be a substantial vindication of Puri- 
tan Salem; for the people who were engaged 
in this delusion. and were as much the vic- 
tims of itas those who suffered the loss of 
life, were the ablest men in the colony. 
None stood above them in the social scale. As 
to intelligence, integrity, purity, foresight, 
and even the much-questioned quality of 
breadth, there was no other community in 
the world to compare with them. On 
this score our modern communities, tho 
their railway trains run faster and their 
telescopes see farther, make ‘a sorry figure 
besidethem. It is pretty safe to assume 
that any fair examination of the conduct 
of such men in a matter like this unhappy 
Salem witchcraft delusion, would result ina 
substantial vindication; we say substan- 
tial, for there is, of course, no question of 
the’ victims’ innocence. That is not the 
point to be tried over again, but whether 
the judges acted honestly and justly, ac- 
cording to the laws and their lights, and 
whether the delusion which impelled the 
community to the cruel steps for which 
they were as responsible as the judges, sin- 
gled out them or their Puritan faith, for 
the scorn of the world. Ina broad defense, 
managed on such a basis as this is, the 
first thing is to get the social facts be- 
fore us and to know what kind of a 
community it is we have to reckon with. 
Mr. Nevins meets these points in his open- 
ing chapter on Salem previous to 1692, and 
still more fully in the next on early witch- 
craft cases in other parts. of New England 
and elsewhere. In these chapters he shows 
how general this delusion was in all parts 
of the Christian world, and that it even died 
out in New England sooner than it did in 
Virginia, for example. Mr. Nevins does 
not seem to be acquainted with the lament- 
able examples we had in New York, nor 
does he note, so far as we have observed, the 
very important fact, that Plymouth Colony 
has no stain of this kind on its history, 
having had neither an execution nor a trial 
of a single witch in its jurisdiction. The 
English common law recognized and pun- 
ished witchcraft. Sir Matthew Hale tried 
many such cases, As late as 1765 Black- 
stone wrote that the actual existence of 
witchcraft and sorcery could not be denied. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s belief in ghosts is 
well known. The whole current of enlight- 
ened opinion in England was in this direc- 
tion. The last execution for witchcraft in 
England was in 1712, and in Scotlane in 
1727. The point on which the whole matter 
turned finally, was the validity of spectral 
evidence. The fact that this point was 
raised in the Salem cases, tho decided in 
the sinister sense, shows that the end was 
near. In fact, it was reached sooner and 
more clearly at Salem than anywhere else 
in the world. The next year, in 1693, a Salem 
jury refused to convict. Four years later the 
Chief Justice, Stoughton, was skaken by 
the fear that awful injustice had been done 
and innocent blood shed. Five years later 
Judge Sewell stood up in his pew in the Old 
South Church, Boston, while his confession 
was read in the pulpit, and in 1703 the Gen- 
eral Court began such reparation as it 
could make, reversing the attainders of 
victims and paying damages to surviving 
relatives. This is the commonly omitted 
part of the Salem witchcraft business; butit 
certainly is a part of it, and a part which 
goes far to modify our judgment as to 
Salem. The most extraordinary and excep- 
tional features of the case are in this 
omitted chapter. Nowhere in the civilized 
world was the condemnation and execution 
of witches unusual or exceptional. Else- 
where as a rule they were burned, but 
never in New England. As to their 
being tried for their lives and put to death 
there was nothing extraordinary in it in 
Salem nor apywhere else in the Christian 
world Butthe serious awakening of the 
Salem people, their solemn questionings, 
their unsparing confessions and humilia- 
tions before God and attempts to repair the 











irreparable wrongs, make a history that 
stands alone in the annals of the world, 
beside which mavy of the high priests of 
modern illumination cut a sorry figure. 
Mr. Nevins is no blind apologist. It would 
be unjust to place him in the class of apolo- 
gistsatall. He tells his story as accurately 
asit can betold. He recites every case. He 
omits none of the dark features, such, for 
example as the extra-legal and needless 
brutalities that followed the execution of 
the Rev. George Burroughs. The part 
acted by Cotton Mather in these trials does 
not appear to have been nearly as dark as 
the adherents of a certain popular liberalism 
are fond of representing it. He did not 
press on thetrials. Instead of being present 
with that end in view, he was absent from 
all but one. That one was Burroughs’s, 
and Mr. Nevins remarks justly that it is by 
no means clear that he was not there as a 
friend and brother. At all events, his 
method of dealing with persons supposed 
to be possessed was a gentle one. which 
consisted in praying with them. His coun- 
sel to the judges was that they should not 
convict on spectral evidence, but that they 
should admit it only in a circumstantial 
and corroborative way. The great mistake 
of the judges was in allowing convictions 
on spectral evidence and in assuming that 
possession could not occur without the re- 
sponsible consent of the accused. For both 
of these positions there was precedent in 
the English practice. Our judges were more 
severe with the prisoners, and the burden of 
the confessions which nearly every one con- 
nected with these trials afterward made, 
was not that witchcraft was an illusion 
and that the belief in witches was un- 
founded, but that by the standards of the 
times they had been hasty in their judg- 
ments and shed innocent blood. There is 
one aspect of this lamentable history to 
which Mr. Nevins does not allude and which 
he may fully appreciate. He calls it, justly, 
“a neighborhood insanity, a wholesale delusion. 
It was like a cyclone that sweeps over the land, 
ora conflagration that wipes out of existence 
whole sections of a vity.” 
This is true, but with a difference. All 
this might be said of the New Orleans mobs 
against the Italians, or about the Boston 
uproar. against vaccination. The trouble 
at Salem which our friends the liberal crit- 
ics never permit us to lose sight of is that 
the root of the whole delusion lay back in 
the survival of a religious conviction that 
turned for its authority to the Mosaic law, 
‘““Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.”’ 
There is, undoubtedly, a very peculiar and 
trying kind and degree of outrage in wrongs 
committed thus in the name of religion and 
under the sanction of such acorruption and 
perversion of sacred things. It is this 
which keeps alive as a reproach on Protes- 
tantism, the execution of Servetus. Out- 
rageously unjust as it is to employ the 
Servetus matter against Protestantism or 
the Salem delusion against New England 
Puritanism, the only means we have of es- 
caping such reproaches is to keep religion 
up to the highest standard of intelligence. 


Rulers of India. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone. By J. S. Cotton. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 60 cents.) Mountstuart El- 
phinstone was an extraordinary man, and it 
is fortunate for both English and Indian 
history that Sir William Hunter, editor of 
the ‘‘ Rulers of India” series, to which this 
volume belongs, had at hand a scholar of so 
much merit as Mr. Cotton to be called on 
for the preparation of this biography. Like 
the other numbers of the series it is a com- 
pact piece of work; about as much of it, how- 
ever, as busy men in this busy age would be 
likely to read on such a subject; and also, 
like the other numbers of the series in 
which it belongs, it is history and biogra- 
phy in such close union as to make it 
equally good for the history of India and 
for the life of one of its greatest rulers; 
after the Duke of Wellington we should 
say the greatest. If the educational inter- 
ests of the country are paramount we 
might drop even this qualification. His 
military service among the Mabhrattas 
was great. The pioneer work he did in 
the Bombay Government in codifying the 
laws and founding the India civil service 
was even greater. But yet greater were his 
educational services which have their ap- 
propriate memorial and crowning achieve- 
ment in Elphinstone College. Mr. Cotton 
gives a summaryof his educational meas- 
ures: 

““(1) To improve the mode of teaching at the 
native schools, and to increase their number; 
(2) to supply them with schoolbooks; (3) to hold 
out some encouragement to the lower orders of 
natives to avail themselves of the means of in- 
struction thus offered them; (4) to establish 
schools for teaching the European sciences and 
improvements in the higher branches of educa- 
tion; (5) to provide for the preparation aud pub- 


lication of books of moral and physical science 
in native languages; (6) to establish schools for 
the purpose of teaching English to those dis- 
posed to pursue it as aclassical language, and as 
a means of acquiring knowledge of European 
discoveries; (7) to hold forth encouragement to 
the nations in pursuit of the last branches of 
knowledge.” 
After his successful winding up of the 
Mahratta campaign he was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Bombay where his administrative 
success pointed him out as the future Gov- 
ernor-General, a position which was twice 
within his reach, once by actual and once 
by virtual nomination. His impulses to 
private and literary life were, however, too 
strong and he could not bring himself to 
accept the proposed honors, A happy fea- 
‘ture of Mr.Cotton’s book is that he does not 
feel too strongly, nor as strongiy as most 
men in public life would, the sacrifice of a 
public career which Elphinstone thus made 
in his love of intellectual and quiet pursuits. 
Himselfa scholar and literary man, he is 
able to sympathize with the influences 
which prevailed with another man of the 
same class and does not slight Elphin- 
stone’s literary and private life. His main 
works are the well-known “History of 
India,’’ ‘‘ The Rise of the British Power in 
India,’ published after his death, and the 
‘** Account of Cabul,’’ published about 1840, 


Missouri Botanical Garden. Third An- 
nual Report. By Director Wm. Trelease. 
(Published by the Board of Trustees, St, 
Louis. A few copies for sale at $1.00 each.) 
Botanic gardens, as a rulé, have not been 
great successes. Kew is one ofthe rare ex- 
ceptions in the Old World, and Shaw’s Gar. 
den, as it is popularly called, is the nearest 
approach to Kew on our continent. Ab- 
stract science deals more with the future 
than the present. It labors to gather facts 
together, leaving practical utility to take 
care of itself. But humanity at large is 
selfish. It needs something to-day; and 
uvless its immediate wants are catered to, 
scientific work receives a cold shoulder. 
The great public do not care to support that 
which is for posterity rather than them- 
selves. The popularity of the Kew Botanic 
Gardens came in suddenly with Sir Wm. 
Hooker, and has lost much of its public fa- 
vor with hisdeath. He wasahumanitarian 
as well as a thoroughly scientific man 
and while pushing science for all it was 
worth, made Kew at the same time 
a place for the people. Henry Shaw 
was of a similar mold. To combine sci- 
ence with horticulture for the people, he 
also saw was the road fo success; and thus 
Shaw’s Garden, as a popular pleasure 
ground, was the stepping stone to his Mis- 
souri Botanic Garden. He bequeathed it 
to the public, with alarge fortune to sus- 
tain it, hoping that for all time would be 
combined a pleasure ground for the people 
with facilities for the education of garden- 
ers and botanists alike. Whether the grand 
and philanthropic idea is to be carried out 
as the great founder desired will probably 
depend on whether directors with the com- 
bined scientific and practical wisdom of a 
Hooker or a Shaw shall arise to lead. At 
any rate, the experiment is eagerly watched 
both in this conntry and Europe, and the 
annual reports, therefore, looked for 
with much interest. As this is but the 
third year of the management of this great 
trust it is too early to judge of its final pros- 
pects. That the number of the visitors to the 
Garden is ‘“‘ somewhat greater than the year 
before,’ is about all that can be gathered 
as to the popular side of the question. In 
the purely botanical features, however, 
progress has been remarkable. Numbers 
of native plants have been planted, the 
herbarium has been largely increased, and 
the Library largely added to, while many 
distinguished botanists have availed them- 
selves of the Garden’s advantages. In the 
botanical line, indeed, the report itself is 
an able contribution to the science. The 
Director himself has a monograph of the 
docks of the United States, accompanied 
with admirable illustrations, while Prof. 
C. V. Riley does the same good work for 
the singular genus yucca; singular in the 
fact that while flowers generally have a 
variety of insect agents engaged in fertiliz- 
ing their flowers, a single species of night 
moth—Pronuba Yuccarella—alone does the 
work for yucca. Few more able contribu- 
tions to botanical literature have appeared 
for a long time. 


The Last Words of Thomas Carlyle. With 
portrait. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
This book contains, besides ‘Wotton Rein- 
fred,” which is a poor little fiction, puerile, 
fanciful and dull in the extreme, some 
twenty-seven letters of Carlyle to Varn- 
hagen ‘von Ense during the twenty years, 
1887-1857, and a wisp of letters by Mrs. 





Carlyle to Amely Bitte, written be- 
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tween 128483 and 1849. Between the ‘‘ Wot- 
ton Reinfred”’ and the ‘ Letters” is in- 
serted a whimsical and, in a way, char- 
acteristic diary of an ‘Excursion (futile 
enough) to Paris” made by Carlyle in the 
autumn of 1851, in company with the 
Brownings, to be the guest of Lord and 
Lady Ashburton. Value of a not very no- 
ble sort attaches to this book. We may 
care to have it at the tail end of our Carlyle 
shelf as adoleful reminder of how smalla 
great man looks when he makes himself a 
mere snarling slave to tobacco. All through 
the “Excursion to Paris’? we see Thomas 
Carlyle sitting on curbstones, or the like, 
smoking cigar after cigar and howling at 
everything, as a dog at the moon. When he 
cannot get a cigar he draws away at a mal- 
odorous old pipe, which had once been his 
mother’s! He cannot enjoy a dinner; no- 
body pleases him; he cannot sleep; he 
whines to be back home. He smokes his 
head off, and then raves because it feels un- 
comfortable to be without a brain. In a 
word, this volume is a patchwork of old 
clouts picked up in Carlyle’s backyard and 
put together for sale. 


The Dialogues of Plato, Translated into 
English with Analyses and Introduction. 
By B. Jowett, M.A., Master in Balliol Col- 
lege, Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford, 
Doctor of Theology in the University of 
Leyden, LL.D. of Edinburgh and Cam- 
bridge. (Third Edition revised and cor- 
rected throughout. Macmillan & Co., 
New York. Five volumes, 8vo. $20.00.) 
‘‘ Experience,” observes Professor Jowett,in 
the Preface to this revision of the monu- 
mental work which bears his name, *‘has 
made him [me] feel that a translation like 
a picture [unlike a picture, some would 
rather say—ED.] is dependent for its effect 
on very minute touches; and that it is a 
work of infinite pains, to be returned to in 
many moods and viewed in different 
lights.”” A better example and proof of 
this theory of translation cannot be named 
than the one before us. It is twenty years 
since the first edition was given to the 
press. In that time the effect of the work 
has been to make the Dialogues of Plato 
English classics and to give an impulse to 
the reading of Plato in English-speaking 
countries which was never known before. 
The work was done on a theory of transla- 
tion which Professor Jowett struck out for 
himself. It contained elements of bold 
eriginality which only. the broadest, moat 
accurate and faithful scholars could be 
trusted to execute. It was a theory which 
could not possibly be satisfied on a first 
trial, but was sure to require a lifetime of 
revision, restudy and unsparing elabora- 
tion. The theory itself in time grew more 
definite and appears now in what we take 
to be the final statement in this third edi- 
tion,where, with some remarks on the Epis- 
tles of Plato and on his theory of 
Ideas, it forms the Preface. The 
amount of revision, of new matter 
added and of attestation more or less im- 
portant is very considerable and affects at 
least one-third of the work. Actual count 
shows that one hundred and one newly 
written pages on new topics have been 
added. In general the revision is distributed 
through the work where it can be traced 
only by actual and minute comparison. The 
effect on the whole is, however, very great 
both as bearing on the accurate reproduction 
of the original, and the finished form of the 
English. The edition preserves the admir- 
able features given it from the first. The 
introductory analyses, which we have al- 
ways regarded as among the happiest of 
those admirable features, are retained and 
in many instances distinctly improved. In 
both the second and third editions, consider- 
able collaboration has been called in here 
and there, all of which is duly acknowl- 
edged in the Preface. Taken all in all, 
ripe revision, analyses, introduction and 
translation, this is probably the closest and 
best reproduction English readers can 
hope for of the great Dialogues which raised 
Greek philosophy to its highest pinnacle, 
and hasinspired-.and molded the philosophy 
of the world ever since. 


Volume IX of the new edition of Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge. Round to Swansea 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
$3.00), brings the whole work within one 
voiume of its completion, which is prom- 
ised in the early autumn. The great literary 
articles in the number are Shakespeare 
and Shelley, by Professor Dowden; 
George Sand, by Saintsbury; Walter 
Scott, by Andrew Lang; Philip Sidney, 
by E. T. Palgrave; Edmund Spencer, by 
Professor Hales; Southey, by F,. Hindes 


Groome; Smollett, by David Herbert;, 
Rousseau, by the Rev. H. E. Graham; 
Sainte-Beuve, by F, Hume Brown; 
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Madame de Sta#l, by Thomas Davi:lson; 
and Schiller, by J. L. Bealey. Music has 
the great names of Schubert and Schumann; 
Philosophy is represented by Spinoza, by 
Emanuel Deutsch; Spencer, by Professor 
Sorley; Schopenhauer, by Professor William 
Caldwell; and Scottish Philosophy, by Pro- 
fessor Seth. Of specially American topics 
we have Sheridan and Sherman, by Gen. 
Grant Wilson; Sumner, by John Foster 
Kirk, LL.D.: South Carolina, by Prof. N. 
B. Webster; St. Louis, by C. S. Yost; 
Seward, by Prof. W. H. Kirk. Some 
of the articles show considerable Eng- 
lish limitation, tho the amount of American 
collaboration is considerable and adds very 
perceptibly to the value and breadth of the 
work. This volume will make a very con- 
siderable addition to the practical value of 
the work, and asit brings us fairly in sight 
of the end, enables us to repeat more posi- 
tively than ever our great confidence in the 
accuracy, timeliness, convenience and su- 
perior usefulness of this as compared with 
other cyclopedias. 


From Advent to Advent. Sermons 
preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. $1.50.) 
The late Aubrey L. Moore, the author of 
the sermons reported in this volume, must 
have been a preacher of uncommon capacity. 
That impression was made on us by the first 
book we read from him, a little volume of 
sermons on ‘“‘Some Aspects of Sin.” It is 
deepened by the volume before us which our 
readers will find a collection of highly sug- 
gestive sermons, rich in strong, clear in- 
sights into spiritual relations and realitieg. 
Fine examples are the first, ‘‘Calmness a 
Source of Strength,’’ the fifth, ‘* Leading by 
Gentleness to Greatness,” the fourteenth, 
‘The Life, the Natural Life of the Chris- 
tian,”’ the twentieth, ‘‘ Impatience a Bar to 
Religious Truth,” and the two following no- 
ble sermons ‘“‘ Ambition, True and False,” 
and ‘‘ Self-consecration the Key to the Solu- 
tion of Difficulties,”’ The Social Law of 
God. Sermons on the Ten Commandments. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. 50 cents 
in paper.) This is the seventh edition of 
this admirable series of sermons by the late 
Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., Rector of Cal- 
vary Church. Dr. Washburn was one of the 
strongest preachers of the American pulpit, 
and his sermons are among the precious 
possessions of the Church. This volume 
cortains in addition to the sermons a short 
biographical sketch of the preacher. 





Matter, Ether, and Motion. The Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By A. 
E. Dolbear, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, 
Tufts College. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
$1.75.) Asa collection of speculations on 
the higher and deeper questions involved in 
physical science this is a volume of much 
interest. It shows the unity of the final 
problem as presented to philosophy and to 
science. Professor Dolbear does not discuss 
these questions from a wholly original 
point of view, but rather from that supplied 
by the most advanced speculative science 
and introduces his readers to the most ad- 
vanced hypotheses which have been proposed 
as to matter, motion, force, life, etc. The 
trend of the book is wholly in the direction 
of mechanics and physics as the two factors 
on which the solution of the problem de- 
pends. This is most conspicuous in the 
critical chapter on life where we read (p. 283): 

“Chemists have synthetically formed out of 
the various elements a vast number of sub- 
stances that were not long ago believed to be 
formed only by living things; and there is but 
little reason to doubt that, when they shall be 
able to form the substance protoplasm, it will 
possess all the properties it is now known to have 
including what is called its life; and one ought 
not to be surprised at the announcement any 
day.” 

This strikes us as knowledge highly con- 
ditioned with hypothesis. . 


Germany by Heinrich Heine. Two vol- 
umes. Translated by Charles Godfrey Le- 
land. (John W. Lovell Company, New 
York. $2.50.) Mr. Leland claims for these 
two volumes the distinction of being the 
first complete edition of Heine’s “ Ger- 
many.” They were written in both French 
and German and edited back and forward 
between the languages in such a way as to 
leave mutilations in both when compared 
with each other. Mr. Leland has done his 
best to incorporate in his translation the 
eriginal merits of both editions. The trans- 
lation includes the two worksGeschichte der 
Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland 
and Die Romantische Schule. They both 
abound in passagesof great brilliancy and 
bristle with jests, and other passages often 
most irreverent in tone, as, for example, his 
treatment of Kant, (p. 136, ss., Vol. I.) The 
second volumeon the Romantic School is 
moreclosely concerned with Heine’s contem- 
poraries, The jests wax more personal and 








bitter, but are no less brilliant. Through all 
Heine preserves a certain sense of honor. 
He is an Ishmaelite, but not an assassin. 
He has been called a literary swashbuckler, 
but of the refimed and interesting type. 
He is always amusing. It would not be 
difficult to find page after page in these 
volumes which read like rodomontade and 
some which are merciless and brutal, but 
it would be next to impossible to find one 
which is not mirth-provoking or brain-stir- 
ring in the highest degree. 


St. Paul’s Song of Songs. A Practical 
Exposition of the Eighth Chapter of Ro- 
mans. ByJ.R. Macduff, D.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. $1.25.) It is anew 
thing in expository theology to find a kind 
of divine Canticle, or Christian Song of 
Songs, in the Epistle to the Romans. Yet 
vhat is what the eloquent author of this 
volume does in this little book; and we 
must say that in doing it he has given ex- 
pression to a feeling the great majority of 
Christians have had as often as they have 
read the chapter, tho they may find its first 
formal expression in this volume. Dr. 
Macduff rises to his conception at once, and 
breaks out on the first verse in the keynote, 
or leit-motif of the chapter. He passes to 
the ‘‘Song of Victory” in vs. 3 and 4, the 
‘“ Resurgam” of vs. 20, 21, the “Song of 
Hope” of vs. 24,25, and so on through the 
many phases of Christian faith and feeling 
to the end of the chapter—a new method, 
certainly, of exposition, but one which 
brings new life to the text, and which may, 
after all, bring the reader nearer to the 
mind and heart of the Apostle than any 
other. 


The Autobiography of an English Game- 
keeper. Edited by Arthur H. Byng and 
Stephen M. Stephens. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $2.00.) This book reads likea 
series of talks with an old: gamekeeper. 
He mostly does the talking, you doing only 
enough to keep him agoing. ‘There is a 
good deal of reminiscence of the gamekeeper 
variety, and much story telling, mostly 
about himself, some about dogs. The book 
has plenty of good hintsas to training, both 
general and special, but it applies mainly to 
the very special class of dogs used in bird 
shooting. The book, however, contains a 
good deal of suggestion which is valuable 
to alldog owners. We note some examples 
of humor. ‘‘ Keep the pup then in your 
house,” says the gamekeeper, ‘if your wife 
does not object.’”’ “If she does,’’ add ed- 
itors Byng and Stephens, “get rid of her 
and keep the dog.”’ 


Diego Pinzon and the Fearful Voyuge 
he Undertook into the Unknown Ocean, 
1492. By John Russell Coryell. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York. $1.25.) There was 
much that was picturesque in the career 
and character of the Pinzon brothers to give 
interest to a story like this, and it is a hard 
fate that has more or less overwhelmed the 
brothers Diego and Francesco Martin with 
more or less of the ignominy which justly 
overtook Martin Alonzo. This tale is an 
imaginative rendering of the facts in more 
or less a dramatic form. It makes no at- 
tempt to save the fame of the elder brother 
from the deep shade of his infidelity to Co- 
lumbus. But it is a plea for the other broth- 
ers and presents the factsin a plensantly 
constructed web of appropriate fiction. 


Leaders of Thought in the Modern 
Church. (D. Lothrop Co., Boston. $1.00.) 
This vivacious, appreciative and vigorous 
series of personal sketches, by the Rev. Dr. 
Ruen Thomas, of Brookline, Mass., is one 
of the most pleasing little books that claim 
the attention of summer readers. It con- 
tains eight sketches of as many great 
thinkers in the modern Church, including 
among them Edwards, Channing, Newman, 
Chalmers, Robertson, Swedenborg, Bush- 
nell and Maurice. The best of them all is 
perhaps the last, and perhaps the best fea- 
ture of the series is that they are not de- 
signed to be profound, critical and exhaus- 
tive, but personal sketches whose attraction 
lies in their genial and appreciative por- 
traiture. 


Manhattan, Historic and Artistic: A 
Six Day Tour of New York City. By 
Carolyn Faville Ober and Cynthia M. Wes- 
tover. (Lovell, Coryell & Company, New 
York. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents.) 
This is a convenient and neatly arranged 
guide to New York, arranged in twelve 
half-day trips, each beginning where the 
previous trip ended and comprising the en- 
tire island, with its principal objects of in- 
terest. Hotels and lodging places are not 
*included, tho we note that the famous res- 
taurants and hostelries of the city are. Nor 
is there any systematic report of prices and 
charges. .The mapsare not first-rate. The 
merit of the book lies in the routes which 
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are well laid down, and the careful indica- 
tion of points of interest in them. 

How Women should Ride. By “‘C. de 
Hurst.” (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.00.) We do not suppose that the autbor 
of this attractive little book has been able 
to say anything that has not been said be- 
fore, but he has put his matter together in 
a clear, sensible and well arranged form 
which makes the impression of novelty, and 
to many readers will present the whole 
subject in a new light. Diagrams are em- 
ployed to good effect in illustrating the au- 
thor’s ideas and are drawn with exceptional 
precision. The chapters on leaping and on 
riding to hounds are particularly good. 
We commend the author’s remarks on the 
etiquet of the field as a good lesson in the 
ethics of sport of all varieties. 


The Bull Calf and Other Tales. By A. 
B. Frost. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.00.) These tales have to be read 
from a series of burlesque designs, and are 
comical enough. There is plenty of fun in 
the absurd little comedies enacted by Mr. 
Frost’s pencil, and, what is better, they are 
all pure fun with no sting init and nothing 
to hurt anybody. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


MEssRs. FREDERICK WARNE & CO. an- 
nounce Silas Hocking’s new story, ‘‘ Where 
Duty Lies.” 

.--.‘*Sermons from Browning,” by Mr. 
Frederick Eiand, is announced for imme- 
diate publication by Elliot Stock. 


.---Herbert Spencer’s ethical study on 
“Veracity” will appear in the August num- 
ber of the Popular Science Monthly. 


---.-Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
who has lived for several years in Italy, has 
been spending the spring in England. 





....-Heine’s original publishers, Messrs. 
Hoffmann & Kampe, of Hamburg, will 
shortly issue the poet’s letters to his mother 
and sister. 


_»++-A second and enlarged edition of 
General Trumbull’s “ Free Trade Struggle 
in England” is announced by The Open 
Court Publishing Co. 


...--It is understood that Mr. Clarence 
McIlvaine will continue single-handed the 
business of the London firm of James R. 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


--.-Current Literature, for July, has 
no more timely extract: in view of the in- 
coming British Cabinet, than the bio- 
graphical sketch of Henry Labouchére. 


....-Bjérnsterne Bjérnson has renounced 
his pension from the Norwegian Govern- 
ment because the powers that be will not 
offer a like favor to the poet Kielland. | 


....“‘The Memorial Story of America 
from 1492 to 1892,’’ is edited by the Editors 
of [he Christian Union and The Christian 
at Work, Messrs. Hamilton Mabie and 
Marshal H. Bright. 


-...Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. an- 
nounce that their interest in The Dial has 
been transferred to Mr. Francis F. Browne 
who has been its editor and part owner 
since its commencement. 


...-Harold Frederic, the London corre- 
spondent of The New York Times and a 
frequent contributor to THE INDEPENDENT, 
is dramatizing his capital American story, 
“ Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” 


....Prof. Elihu Thomson, of the: Thom- 
son-Houston Electric Company, is the au- 
thor of an interesting paper on ‘“‘ Future 
Electrical Development,” in the current 
number of the New England Magazine. 


...-In Mr. Muirbead’s “A Briton’s Im- 
pressions of America’”’ (July Arena) there 
is an absence of that self-sufficiency and 
riding-roughshod, often characteristic of 
English criticisms concerning our country. 


....A new edition of Charles King’s ‘‘ Ye 
Olden Booke Shoppe’”’ has been published 
under the title “Bait for Bookworms.” 
Here are the prefatory lines: 


“Ho! Nimrods of the Printed Page, 
Here’s quarry worth pursuing. 
Ho! reader ruminant and sage, 
Here’s cud to court the chewing; 
Ye brotherhood librivorous 
Here’s science, prose and fiction, 
From our great stock deliver us, 
And win our benediction; 
Readers! be yours the benison 
Who of our nooks denude us. 
Take you the Scott. and Tennyson 
And leave to us the Kudos.” 


....Mr. John P. Jackson, well known for 
critical work in music in this city, and the 
author of English versions of several of the 





text-books of Wagner's peras nd music: 
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dramas, has just brought out his transla- 
tion of ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nurem- 
berg,” 


.... Mr. Andrew Lang is excoriating the 
book-lovers, who, many of them not able to 
buy First Editions of the English Classics, 
compete for those of the later writers. Mr. 
Lang thus relieves his overcharged feel- 
ings in the London Daily News: 

“ The latest folly, which is foolish indeed, is 
the collection of First Editions of absolutely un- 
important moderns. Poe’s ‘Tamerlane.’ for ex- 
ample, a little tract of boyish verse, lately sold 
in America for some £400, as if it had been a 
Walton. As any one can buy Poe’s ‘ Tamer- 
lane’ with his other verses for a shilling or so, 
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this price for poetry only curious is simply silly. 
Verse books of twenty years ago, by modern 
poetasters, are vended for five pounds apiece, 
tho they have no bibliographical interest, and, 
as poetry, are mere trivialities. Compared with 
these conspicuous absurdities, the collection of 
postage stamps becomes almost respectable. 
These books are no more worth the notice of 
grown-up men than the commoneys and ally 
tors accumulated by Master Bardell. The 
future does not want them, the recent past did 
not want them, the present, in this fashion, is, 
as Mr. Bumble, in a revolutionary mood, said of 
the law, ‘a Ass.’ But preaching never yet cor- 
rected a fashion. We need a sumptuary enact- 
ment against modern First Editions.” 
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Summer Reading. 


THE WRECKER. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. With 
12 full-page illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 
Eighth Thousand. 

Full of thrilling incidents, and told with 
all the brilliancy of style and rapidity of 
movement,of which the author is the master. 
THE REFLECTIONS OF A MAR- 

RIED MAN. By Robert Grant. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Tenth Thousand. 

* Delightful throughout.”— Brooklyn Times. 

THE ‘GOVERNOR AND OTHER 
STORIES. By George A. Hibbard. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“ These stories are one and all bright and interest- 
ing.’’— Boston Gazette. 


THE BULL CALF, AND OTHER 
a By A B. Frost. Oblong, 
12mo, $1.00: Sixth Thousand. 


Consisting of ten series of humorous cari- 
catures, conceived in Mr. Frost’s most am us- 
ing manner and drawn with his customary 
art. 


“ He isa master with his pen ‘and his pencil too. His 
drawings are infinitely clever.”—Hartford Courant. 


THE OLD SOUTH: Essays -Social and 
Political. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 

“They are altogether delightful.”’—Phila. Ledger. 

ACROSS THE PLAINS, WITH 

OTHER ESSAYS AND MEMO- 
RIES. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
12mo, $1.25. 
“They have all been treated with that deft touch 
ot auick nies which characterize Mr. Steven- 
-’—The Evangelist. 
RES JUDICATZE: Papers and Essays. 
By Augustine Birrell. i6mo, $1.00. 
“One reads them with the same pleasure that he 
listens to a brilliant talker in conversation on some 
favorite theme.”—Boston Globe. 

A TRAMP ACROSS THE CONTI- 

NENT. By Charles F. Lummis. 
12mo, $1.25. 


“‘A really fascinating account of a re. trip 
from Cincinnati to Los Angeles.” —N. 


VAIN FORTUNE. By George Moore. 
Papen $1.00. 


very dramati rr. P eee well-developed 
enbiall Y Philadelphia Ree 


GALLEGHER, AND OTHER 8TO- 
RIES. By R. H. Davis. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. Twenty-second 
Thousand. 


“Orisply written, fresh and ieiinabatee stories. 
There is not one of them that is not worth a dozen 
ordinary three-volume novels.”—London Academy. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent. postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York 








OOD AGENTS WANTED 


$10 to $20 per Day taking orders for 


OUR NATION’S CAPITAL. 
Over 100 Photo. Illustrations. Washingto 
and its Environs. One of the Best and Most 
Magnificent works ever issued by the American 
press. For terms and outfit, address 

G. G. EVANS, PUBLISHER, 
1314 “ BERT be PHILADELPHIA. Pa 
Copies sent free o n receipt of price. Silk Cloth 
$1.50; Gold Edges and side stamp $2.00. 


QEND to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
* 294 and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
the lowest rates in all papers. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway,N.Y- 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS pominctos's 


County Seat List. Pittabureh. New York. 
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D, APPLETON & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Naturalist in La Plata. 


‘By C.'H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S., joint author of 


** Argentine Ornithology.”’ With 27 Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, 388 pages. Cloth, $4.00. 
“Mr. Maden ss is not only a clever naturalist, but he 
possesses the rare & ft of interesting his readers in~ 
whatever attracts him, and of being dissatisfied with 
mere observation unless it enables him to philoso- 
phize as well. With his lucid accounts of bird, beast, 
= ee no one will fail to be delighted.” —London 
cademy 


It would be easy to peshtely extracts from 
this most berry book. sone to buy and 
read, for on gu and style are alike excellent.”’—Lon- 
don Spectator. 


“December Roses.” 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, joint author of 
“The Right Honourable.” No. 96, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“*The Right Lm (emma isan enjoyable and su- 
peter English no <a Mrs. Campbell-Praed’s 


bor in the wa: Of - y and sentiment is admira- 
bly done.”’—Independent. 


“ Several of the personages in ‘The Right Honour- 
ee worthy of Troilope at his best.”—Literary 
or 


Appletons’ 
Canadian Guide-Book. 


Part II, WESTERN CANADA—1I. E., 
FromM OTTAWA AND MONTREAL TO THE 
PAcIFIC OCEAN. A companion volume 
to Part I. With numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
12mo. Flexible cloth, $1.25. 

It is safe to say that no two volumes dealing with 
Canada present so much helpful and entertaining 
information, in so convenient a form, as Appletons’ 
Canadian Guide-Books. The Guide to Western Cana- 


da, like its predecessor, is elaborately illustrated, and 
contains the latest maps of all the districts described 


Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American 
Summer Resorts. 


With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad 
Fares, etc. New edition, revised to 
date. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 BoND STREET, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For our Great b Repetiicen Comreign © ook. Lives, 
Records, and phies of allthe Presidents. The 
onk pL ng . paws Politics. History 
Political + are god 
se about which this book will not furnish re- 


L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 5th Ave , New York. 


MUSIC. 
READY JULY Ist 


GOSPEL HYMNS 
Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 


438 Pieces, many of which can befound inno other 
book. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 2:2c. ea. by Mail. 


The John Church Go| The Biglow & Main Oo 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati-; 76E.9th St., New York. 














J, CHURCH CO,,. Music Publishers, Cincinnati. 0 








LECTURES ON RUSSIA, 
By Miss ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, 

Author of Epic Songs of Russia, translator of Russian 
authors, who has extensive knowledge of her subject, 
— personal experience and travel. Profusely il- 

lustrated with stereopticon views. ST. PETERS- 
BURG: Winter Life. € pes. Arts Ancient 
and Modern. SUMMER LIFE: No ey and Peas- 
ants. ARCHITECTURE AN! CHURCH. COUNT 
TOLSTOY. For particulars and dates address Carl 
W. F. Hapgood, 154 Nassau St., New York City. 














EDUCATION. _ 
Abbot Academy f for Young Ladies — 
Will begin its 64th y 15. Terms $400 a year. 


Apply to Miss PHT, RNAS ¥ CKREN. Andover, Mass. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary, intermediate 
and college preparatory courses. Careful attention 
to morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, 
incandescent light, gymnasium. Circulars. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
BOTH SEXES. 
John I. Blair Rs By English, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Music, Drawing, Painting, Physi- 
cal Culture. New building for young ladies. Large 
endowment. Low r; 

w.s. EVERSOLE, Blairstown, N. J. 
Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON URIVERSITY 

90 


Raw 
a. am opens Wednesday, Oct.5. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BOYS Fit for College or Busizese gt 
r 
Freehold Institute, N. J. catalogue. 

















ASSACHUSETTS, BRADFOR 


BRADFORD ACADEMY education’ of 


young women.F ull corps competent teachers. The new 
wing ready in September, single and double rooms. 
Courses in Language, Art and Literature. Regular 
course begins with the year Sept. 14th. 1892. 

= te et E. JOHNSON, Prine “ipals. 


Apply to Mose. ipa c. XL LEN, Principal. 





SUMMER READING 


The Evolution of Christian- 
ity. 
By LYMAN ABBoTT, D.D. $1.25. 


A book of remarkable interest and value discussing 
great questions in a frank, scholarly, popular style. 


The Unseen Friend. 
As it is in Heaven. 


Two religious books, remarkable for their high, 
sincere and devout character. 


By Lucy LARCcoM. Each $1.00. 


Dante’s Divine Comedy. 


Translated into admirable English 
prose by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. 

I. HELL; II. PurGATory; LI. PARA- 
DISE. 

3 vols., gilt top, $1.25 each. 

The three parts, in a box, cloth, $3.75; 

half calf, gilt top, $7.50 


Mark Hopkins. 


An excellent book on thisillustrious edu- 
cator, religious leader and man, by 
FRANKLIN CARTER, president of Wil- 
liams College. $1.25. 


Henry Boynton Smith. 


A book of great value and interest on the 
work and character of this eminent di- 
vine, by the late Professor L. F. 
STEARNS, of Bangor. $1.25. 


The Rescue of An Old Place. 


By Mary C. RoBBINS. $1.25. 


A delightful account of an experiment to restore an 
old farm to productiveness and beauty. 


Little Brothers of the Air. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of 
‘Bird Ways,” “In Nesting Time,” etc. 
Each $1.25. 


Three charming books about many kinds of birds. 


Birds in the Bush. 
A Rambler’s Lease. 


Two admirable outdoor books by BRAD- 
FORD TORREY. Each $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE A,¢°UGR. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Peiphin Offers 


— and undergraduate ,courses in Sanskrit, 


Freich Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ- 
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asabove. 
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THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


nd HUDSON RIVER INSTITUT 
hed! eve and Girls, will open its 39th year _ 
9th. For catalogue address 
__Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest, Claverack, N. Y. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. 

A thoroughly-equipped Classical and Scientific 
School for both sexes. 15 teachers. Regular and elec- 
tive courses. Degrees conferred Rare facilities in 
Music, Art and Modern Languages. Steam heat: 
electric light; all modern appliances. $225.40 pays all 
charges in aregular course for one year. Discounts 
to preachers, teachers, and two from same family. 
Catalogue free. 





_E.J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first-class colleges. Elec- 

tric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 

Observatory. Art School. Music Building, etc. 217 

students. 

CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Prest., 
Elmira, N.Y. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 


OL FOR CIRLS, 
(wormage Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE.85th and Sith Sts, OT oct 


. 7 
MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON. 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
18 Newbury Street, Boston. 


The 17th Yeur of 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL, 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., 
For Young Ladies, will open Sept. 2st. Boarding and 
Day School. Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate 
departments. Certificates accepted by leading Col- 
leges and U oss ersities. 
ROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


nem. EY HOOL FOR GIRLS 
AS HALL, Montvale, Mass. 
= Warrranomn Principal. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to young women finest advantages for culture 
and scholarship amid delightful surroundings. San- 
itation —_—- Rs é 

. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. | 


"g BRIDGETON, 
IVY HALL SAVSSesey. 
Home and se om -preparatory School for Young 
adies. Established 1861. 


Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal, Bridgetown, N J. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE. 




















Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready, and will be sent on ap» 
plication, 
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LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


RAINES ELLE ORIO. san 

LAKE FOREST many he 
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lege, Chicago 











Sones c. ROBERTS, La Lake Forest, lll. 

. for Y: Ladi 
I,* NDON HALL SCHSCOL ts ‘or dine } es. 
Socativateate. “W. Y. 


METZGER INSTITUTE. * ome Tohnel fr 


Location in the Omer Valley, noe: A nee 

beauty = a By h instraction; 
pares for co! 

_" HARRIET i DEXTER. Prin., Carlisle, Pa. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLECE. 


Rr DEDIN | ase 
Sih Vear, 8 Board an lege “bills Lena than 











Scholarships setuning team 
EA's "AINER LL.D., P “resident. 
OOERORY, VERMONT. 





Miss S Mittleberger $ School for Girls 


oll pare: —¥ Batre —— and 
Lahey ‘or Women. 
Tikomen." Reopens CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


MONTCLAIR MILITARY, 4 ACADEMY 
oss a 





red for | ag Fg 


Catalogue address 


75 Bloomfield Ave., Montelair, N. J. 


Mrs. BR. G. Williams’ Select Family School. 


For Girls. $350. Amherst, Mass. 


Mi. Holyoke Seminary and College. 


Semi and College Courses with diplomas and 
PR yg FR Cabinets, Library 14,000 vols. 
Fine Art Gallery. Board and Tuition $200.00 a year. 
£8) ms September 15th, 1892. 

RS. E. 8. MEAD. ‘President. Sonth Hadley, Mass. 











Mount Holly (N. J.) Academy for Boy 
Healthful, helptnk, wat Fa Education —_ come. 
tion of character. C atalogues. (Summer Session.) Fall 
r) un Sees. 13th. Rev. J. J. COALB, A.M. (Princeton), 
ncipal 


at YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
yy Preparatory Dept. at Worrall "Hall, Peek- 
ain, © CoOL. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 


NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 


res for Cates s or Business. Thorough Teach- 
rior building, Gymna- 
poerated circular on re- 
., Norwalk, Conn. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 180. Twenty minutes Srome Pbila- 











delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 28th. _. : proulare and rem rts apply to P: — 
pals, GONTZ SCF OOL, 0., PA 


PEIRCE. (OLLECE 
or BUSINESS ” 
S< an SHORTHAND 


A high class commercial school affording complete 
equipment for business life. Also French and German. 
Office open all summer for examination and enrollment 
of students, Fallterm begins Monday, Sept. 5th, 1892. 
Application blanks now ready. Early enrollment 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce. 
ment, Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s remarkable address on practical education 
call or address, 

Tos, May PErRcE, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St. » Philadelphia, 1 Pa 


Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
57TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies and Business, Military Drill. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROSWELL HOME SERSEL, 
PEEKSKILL, N 
Boys under twelve. Kindness ae training. Health- 
fal location. Send for circular. 
Mrs. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 


TEMPLE GROV BR LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Garatere Sprivgs, N. ~eighth year be- 
gins Sept. 21. Address CHAS. Fi DO D, Ph.D., Pres. 


5 hg et SCHOOL, TIVOLI-ON-HupsOoN, N. Y. 
Location and surroundings unsurpassed. Equip- 
ment one Gymnasium, drill hall, wowing 
alleys, etc. Thoroug preparation for college, scien- 
tific schools = business. 

AS. STARR CLARK, D.D , Rector. 


UNION yer SEMINARY, Jamaica. L. I. 
Seventy-sixth vear begins September 2 22d, 1892 
cohew for Girls, ten miles from New York.’ Miss 3 


. HUNTTING, Principal. 
FOR WOMEN. 


WELLS COLLEGE reson 


Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful Now Sar enidine th Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 21, 1892. Send for Catalogue. 

E. 8S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 























THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


It cannot be denied that financial men 
in Wall Street look with unfavorable eyes 
upon the continued outflow of gold to 
foreign countries in small amounts. Of 
itself, however, such a movement at this 
season of the year is only indicative of a 
balance of trade temporarily against us, 
and of an ease in getting gold for export 
which is not found in Europe. Here trade 
takes its natural course, helped as to gold 
by the plenteousness of money at cheap 
rates; abroad the movement of gold is ar- 
tificially restrained by the semi-govern- 
mental system of banking. In America we 
must rely upon favorable trade condi- 
tioms rather than upon any special bank- 
ing safeguard against too greata drain of 
gold. The situation is complicated by the 
passage of the Free Silver bill in the 
United States Senate and by the opinion 
of the Judiciary Committee of that body 
that the Treasury bas not the right, as 
claimed, to sell bonds in order to buy gold 
for the ‘purpose of sustaining our silver 
money in case of demand. 

There can be no question that the dis- 
trust among European capitalists against 
all investments in foreign Jands has been 
great, brought about through the Baring 
troubles. A glance at the United States 
statistics will show the result plainly. 
Estimating for the month of June, 
our total exports of merchandise for the 
year ending June 30th, will approximate 
$1,000,000,000, and our imports $800,000,- 
000, leaving the balance from merchan- 
dise iv our favor by over $200,000,000. The 
comparative largeness of this amount will 
be appreciated when it is remembered 
that the balance last year was under 
$40,000,000 and has not on the average ex- 
ceeded that sum since the phenomenal 
crop years of 1879, 1880 and 1881, when 
the balance was $160,000,000. The fact 
that gold has been taken for export in 
spite of this year’s large balance of mer- 
chandise exports in our favor, can only be 
explained by the inference that enormous 
amounts of our American bonds, stocks 
and similar securities have been returned 
to us from Europe, for which we have 
paid in wheat. Our abundant crop saved 
us from considering some serious ques- 
tions. 

It would be far wrong to argue from 
this state of things that trade in the 
United States is ina bad condition; the 
contrary is true. We can only say that 
Europe, frightened by losses for which we 
were not responsible, demanded back her 
loans and got them. As to our business 
conditions, ‘‘Bradstreet’s” publishes the 
statistics of failures for six months, which 
convey a favorable impression of con- 
servatism, retrenchment and economy in 
business circles. 





Failure statistics for the United States for 
six months during thirteen years are as follows: 
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1892. .5,351 $28,935,106 $56,535,521 61.1 

1891 . .6,037 48,206,896 92,370,282 §3.2 

1890. .5,466 30,025,116 62,867,962 48.4 

1889. .5,918 32,803,940 67,411,711 48.6 

1888. .5,254 34,834,746 64,987,622 58.0 

1887. .5,072 25,643,108 52,778,829 48.0 

1886. .5,461 25,509,317 53,241,431 48.0 

1885. .6,106 82,955,405 68,570,505 48.0 

1884. .5,444 70,730,078 124,104,357 56.0 

1883. .5.296 39,887,202 73.594,205 54.0 

1882. .3,649 27,329,765 52,883,289 53.0 

1881. .3,256 19,783,523 39,533,705 50.0 

1880. .2,399 14,727,907 ; 31,837,303 46.0 

1879. .3,810 29,690,478 60,508,756 . 49.0 
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The percentage of assets to liabilities is 
up to the average, while the aggregate 
amount of liabilities is much less than in 
the previous four years. 

As bearing out this view of our busi- 
ness condition it is to be noted that bank 
clearings were 16¢ larger for June of this 
year over last, and 6% larger for the six 
months, indicating no falling off in the 
volume of general business. 

Unless signs fail, we shall have another 
large crop of wheat. European reports, 
as far as we have them, suggest another 





year of scarcity there; tho neither our 
abundance nor their lack of food grains 





may be as great as in 1891. If Europe 
needs nearly 2s much wheat as last year 
we can sell it at fair prices; tho our 
experience has taught us not to expect 
too high prices to be paid by other 
nations unless business is also good with 
them, so that they can exchange profit for 
profit. Modern commercial methods are 
rapidly making one body of all the na- 
tions of the earth, so that one member 
cannot long prosper at the expense of an- 
other. The natural law of the business 
world is reciprocity. When Europe can- 
not pay for our wheat with imports or by 
sales of American securities, the people 
are apt to find somcthing else to eat if it 
comes to aquestion of sending to us very 
large sums of gold as the only payment. 
Still the ordinary investments of foreign 
capital in the United States are so enor- 
mous that it has been estimated that 
to pay foreign interest our exports 
ought to exceed our imports of 
merchandise by nearly $100,000,000; but 
this is a mere guess. Reports from 
the Department of Agriculture indicate 
the acreage of corn this year to be 4.44 
short of last year, and the condition 
11.7% lower, pointing to a crop of 
corn of about 1,700,000,000 bushels as 
compared with an actual crop of 2,060,- 
154,000 in 1891. The estimates of the 
Financial Chronicle on cotton are fora 
crop of something like 8,000,000 bales, not 
much below the phenomenal! yield of last 
year. This large cotton production in 
the face of low prices points partly to ag- 
ricultural conditions, which in many 
Southern States do not admit of a rotation 
of crops, and partly to confidence in the 
belief that under an improved method cot- 
ton can be produced more cheaply than in 
former years. 

We are on the threshold of a new fiscal 
year. We have no reason to dread it. 
As prudent men we should not disguise 
from ourselves the importance of capital, 
both home and foreign, to our national 4 
commerce and trade; rapid progress can- 
not be made without it. The idle money 
in all the great centers of the world 
shows a lack of confidence in those busi- 
nesses which rely chiefly upon credit. 
Such enterprises are being tried in the 
furnace. When the period of trial is over 
and things are proved sound, investment, 
now conservative, will become active. 
When this change will come no one can 
say; there is no immediate sigao of it in 
sight. The business interests in the 
United States are conservatively managed, 
as the above statistics of failures show. 
While there is no boom in pr*spect 
neither is there anything to discourage. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


For weeks past the stock market has 
been overloaded with doubts. It made no 
difference how firmly prices were held by 
the more sanguine bulls, because circum- 
stances totally unforeseenwere overwhelm- 
ingly against them. The Silver bill, the 
Anti-Option bill, the Richmond terminal 
fiasco, gold exports, political Agitations, 
and, finally, the great strike at Homestead, 
with its threatening suggestions, were pow- 
erful arguments against any advance. 
While developments of this sort continued, 
good earnings, low prices and better crop 
reports counted for nothing. In detail 
the stock market was almost featureless, 
except for dullness. and the Richmond 
Terminal affairs occupy a degree of atten- 
tion out of all proportion to their influ- 
ence upon the market. Some sort of 
readjustment of the property is impera- 
tive, but the direction of it is still a mys- 
tery, and will remain so until a more con- 
ciliatory spirit is shown between opposing 
interests. The grangers displayed con- 
siderable firmness; while a better feeling 
respecting these is shown in London. 
Two good points were noted; one being 
that London showed less fright at the 
Silver bill than was expected, and last 
week gold exports proved smaller than 
was at first predicted. Foreign exchange 
has latterly ruler firmer, partly because 
of foreign purchases of stocks, and partly 
because of firmer money on this side. An 
adjournment of Congress, the settlement 
of labor troubles and more. good crop re- 
ports would put Wall Street into a very 
different temper than now exists. 














July 14, 1892. 


The investment demand for securities 
is unusually limited. There is no account- 
for this, except lack of confidence and the 
general indisposition to put money into 
new ventures. This fact is recognized by 
bankers and promoters generally, hence 
the small offerings of new securities to 
meet the demand usually calculated upon 
after July disbursements. The investment 
demand at home has probably been largely 
satisfied by the $100,000,000 or more of 
stocks and bonds lately returned from Eu- 
rope. The numerous industrials seeking 
public favor also take up a considerable 
portion of the investment demand; tho 
these have not been absorbed so readily as 
the originators had hoped. Experience is 
proving that many of these industrials 
are not satisfactory investments. The ma- 
jority have been put on the market at such 
extravagant reductions, and the ordinary 
stockholder can ascertain so little about 
internal management and conditions, that 
the industrials have failed to reach the 
standard as investment which would be 
possible if conducted on methods less open 
to criticism. There is no reason why 
many of the large manufacturing concerns 
should not be successfully operated on 
joint-stock principles, but unfortunately 
too many of those recently offered for 
public subscription have been nothing less 
than unscrupulous selling-out schemes. 

This feeling of caution is not confined 
to American investors, there being a like 
tendency in Great Britain. The London 
Economist recently publisbed figures 
showing that the applications of new 
capital, or offerings of new securities on 
the London market during the first half 
of 1892 were £59,076,000. This was 
somewhat larger than last year, the 
amount being swelled by European loans 
which, while offered in London, were 
chiefly subscribed for near the locality of 
issue: but the total was much smaller 
than for a number of years previous. The 
most significant figures, however, are 
those giving the amount of capital called 
the six months’ totals for Great Britain. 
being as follows: 
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This indisposition on the part of the British 
public to invest, is all the more noteworthy 
in connection with the large return of 
American securities during the last twelve 
months, which consequently seems to have 
been influenced by causes intimidating 
investors generally, as well as special dis- 
crimination against Americans. It is 
worthy of note that only about £4,000,000 
out. of the £59,000,000 applications for the 
six. months, were for railroads in the 
United States; one-half even of this sum 
representing the Pittsburg, Cincinnati 
bonds which were heavily subscribed for 
outside of London. The Economist 
considers this ps rtial stoppage of invest- 
mentsa “‘healthy process of recup >ration,” 
which is undoubtedly true; only it is un- 
fortunate that such a process is neces- 
sary. 


The June crop report was awaited with 
exceptional interest. Thecondition of the 
three most important crops was reported 
as follows: 


1892. 1891. 

I oe oe oan 5 ccseaniessesisveretses 90. 95.5 
SN SE Sad contact Nscnnkns soph aesuy 81.1 92.8 
NE ei: Th sas ghecnp cee nsdatanels 86.9 88.6 
Altho the averages are below last 


year, they are better than previous re- 
ports; and what is more important they 
indicate an abundance of agricultural 
products in spite of the declines. The 
figures for wheat indicate a crop of about 
575,000,000 bushels compared with about 
612,000,000 last season; which, in view of 
large stocks held over, still leaves a heavy 
surplus available for export. The 
probable yield of corn is put at 1,723,000,- 
000 bushels compared with 2,060,000,000 
bushels last year. Thisis a heavy decline, 
but considerable improvement has been 
reported in condition since these returns 
were collected, and last year’s crop was 
too heavy to bring growers satisfactory 
returns. The same was true of cotton, 
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low prices having acted disastrously upon 
the South; hence the decline in condition 
and aereage of cotton has its advantages; 
the most conservative estimates at present 
suggesting yield of less than 8,000,000 
bales, as compared with 9,100,000 for the 
season soon to close. One thing is cer- 
tain; that is, we shall have an abundance 
of the fruits of the earth and to spare for 
European needs, which should tend to 
offset the discouragement of low prices. 


It is the same old story about business. 
Volume is large but results are not satis- 
factory. Last week’s report of clearings 
showed an increase of over 14% over last 
year. The totals for June were more than 
12¢ larger than in 1891, and the results for 
six months, as compiled by The Chroni- 
cle show an expansion of nearly 15¢, 
Such evidences of persistent growth as 
this ought to effectively silence all croak- 
ing; but while the general temper of 
trade is so conservative there is in- 
evitably more or less complaint. At 
present the facts indicate steady prog- 
ress; but confidence is held in check by 
the uncertainties of legislation affecting 
the currency and tariff. Labor difficul- 
ties are of minor consequence in compari- 
son with these. A good business is being 
done in seasonable dry goods, and re- 
ports from the interior concerning this 
branch of trade are more encouraging. 


Woolens are doing much better than last’ 


year, the decreased importations having 
benefited home products. Our grain 
markets were all depressed by favorable 
crop reports at home and abroad. The 
Anti-Option bill also acted detrimentally 
upon all of these products, altho no one 
seriously anticipated that the measure 
would become law unless deprived of its 
most restrictive features. Iron has been 
unsettled by the drop of No. 1 anthracite 
pig to $15 by the Thomas Iron Company. 
This is the lowest price ever quoted, and 
is taken by many in the trade as meaning 
that the best equipped establishments are 
about to drive out of business the old con- 
cerns lacking in best modern methods. 
To trade and industry at large this is a 
benefit; for lower prices for iron products 
ought to stimulate many trades now 
waiting for justsuch an event. The coal 
trade is in satisfactory shape to owners, 
the advanced prices being much better 
maintained than the lower values of a 
year ago. For boots and shoes the de- 
mand is large; in fact, in nearly all im- 
portant branches of manufacture con- 
sumption is pressing close upon produc- 
tion. 


The money market shows a slightly 
firmertendency. This is more due to the 
timidity of bankers regarding the future 
than to any scarcity of funds. Of the 
latter contingency there is no immediate 
prospect; but not a few lenders have been 
frightened by last week’s renewal of the 
silver battle, and the prolonged outward 
movement of gold. The small balance of 
free gold in the Treasury and. consequent 
revival of the question whether the $100,- 
000,000 reserve must be held intact, also 
excites some concern; for, altho the Trea- 
sury enters the new fiscal year in satisfac- 
tory shape, still it is evident that unless 
either an expansion of revenue or diminu- 
tion of expenses is brought about, the 
Government will be obliged to enter the 
market as a borrower to meet current 
obligations. As a matter of fact the 
Treasury is in no immediate danger of 
this, and Secretary Foster will, no doubt, 
be able to manipulate the finances so that 
both ends will meet until the close of an- 
other year, during which it is to be hoped 
that Congress will be brought to its senses, 
and cut off some of the extravagant ten- 
dencies exhibited the last year or two. It 
is quite possible, also, that the recent fall- 
ing off in customs may cease, since trade 
is now better ‘adjusted to the McKinley 
bill, and imports are coming in more 
steadily. Call loans ruled 24%. Time 
money is plentiful, but lenders are dis- 
criminating more carefully as to collateral 
rates, being 34¢ for thirty days, 3% for 90 
days, and 4% for six months. Commercial 
paper is offered more freely, tho loca- 
banks were limited to buyers, owing to 
July disbursements. Prime double names 
are quoted at 34@4¢ for 60 days and four 





months. The bank statement showed a 
loss af $2,509,000 in surplus reserve, but 
these figures in part were affected by the 
previous week’s losses. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





July 9. July 2. Differences. 

$492,187,409 $494,464,100 Dec. $2,276,700 

90,675,200 91,636,600 Dec. 961,400 

57,684,500 60,102,109 Dec. 2,517,600 

«+. 530,730,700 534,608,400 Dec. 3,877,700 
Circulation...... 5,585,400 5,538,400 Inc. 47,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie............ $90,675,200 $91,636,600 Dec. $961,400 
Legal tenders... 57,584,500 60,102,100 Dec. 2,517,600 


Total reserve.. $148,259,700 $151,738,700 Dec. $3,479,000 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- 
ments.........+ . 





132,682,675 133,652,100 Dec. 69,425 


15,577,025 18,086,600 Dec. 2,509,575 


Excess of reserve July lth, 1891......0-..++0005 14,542,025 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 

Bid. Asked. 

U.S. 4s, registered .......... RASTA RS | H64% = 11684 






11634 


Ext. U.S, 2s, 1891, registered...... eGo cbvded 
Currency 68, 1893.......ccccseeseees 


Currency 6s, 1896.... 
Currency 6s, 1897..... 
Currency 6s, 1898 ... 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

Messrs. Brown Brothers posted rates as 
follows: Sixty days, 4.874; sight, 4,88}; 
cable transactions, 4.88}; commercial, 
long, 4.86}. 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 








ers. 
Central National. psets , 
Cc peas oe National....... 460 





etropolitan., 






etropolis 








7 


DOZLALAZALZL SSS —eS=Zz 
2S & 








Garfield National... 
German Am 








Germania. 

jreenwich 

Hanover ..... Q 

Hudson River 145 

mp og and Traders’. 610 

ERS 180 
Leather Ma’f’c’t'r’s... 240 vee 200 
Lincoln Nat’l......... 410 |Western National... 118 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending July 9th, were as follows: 


Butchers’ & Paper is PE tidusdethescersce 188 
Commerce wR a 127% 
| ies * 318 Republic .... 71 
Imp’rs & Traders’... 618 |Shoe & Leather.....: 1533 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 








Bid Asked, 
H. B. Claflin Company............. 100 102 
ee SS RE is veccccoentece 9 100 
ae erm 98 101 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com *e 
_ do. BeBe ccc cesics OLE 
Proctor & Gamble com...... “& 
do. do. ES <: srseesies 
do. do. 1st. mtge 6s....106 
P. Lorillard Co. com.. ae 
a See f 118 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 62 3 
American Straw Board Co........ 86 87 
CO a icspuesecdencnpecscvets 4 % 
New York Biscuit Co............00. 68 70 
Diamond Match Co...........++ e+ 135 137 
112% 1184 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


.. Advices from Cuba state that owing 
to long continued heavy rains the sugar 
crop will be only 900,000 tons, 100,000 tons 
less than was expected at New Year’s. 


..lt is announced that a large estab- 
lishment will he ready for business about 
the first of August, to be located at Bliss- 
ville, Long Island, for manufacturing 
alcohol from cheap molasses. There is no 
duty on molasses, and it can be brought 
in tank ships, saving the expense of hogs- 
heads; and the alcohol manufactured from 
it is said to be better than that made from 
corn. It is also much cheaper. 


...Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the 5th and 6th insts., on the Real 
Estate Exchange, were the following lots: 
$10,000 Peoria and Pekin Union Ry. sec. mort, 


416% bonds, due 1921...........eeeeeeeeeeeees 68% 
$10,000 M. and E. Rd. first mort.7% bonds. due 
Wiis vctvsicccsssivevces osenbpedcttescene 


$6,000 City or Elizabeth 4s bonds, due 1922..,...85 
125 shares Hamilton Fire Ins, Co,,......555++ 76K 


| men to continued employment. 


25 shares N. Y. Fire Ins. Co........ Ye pe 15 
1,836 shares Fla. Land Imp .Co............. $175 lot 
$241,000 L. E. Alliance and Southern Ry. Co 
AC. DOMAB, ......5s-ccccce coscccccccecccrcores $825 
11 — Journeay & Burnham ace anaes 


40 shares Rutgers Fire Ins. Co................ 107% 


....The object to be sg in the con- 
solidation of the Reading, New Jersey 
Central and the Lehigh Valley Railroads, 
as given out at the time, was greater econ- 
omy in conducting the business. The idea 
that the price of coal was to be increased 
and held at a higher figure was energetic- 
ally scouted. As showing the result of 
the combination and its strength it is only 
necessary to quote the wholesale price of 
coal in January and July: 


Chest- 
Broken. Eee. Stove. nut. 
January... $3 25 $3 $3 50 00 
pag 4 20 4 50 440 
Increase. $0 65 $0 85 $1 00 $1 40 


The retail price has been advanced only 
25 cents a ton, but a further increase to 
retail consumers cannot be long delayed. 


....The labor troubles at the Carnegie 
works at Homestead, Penn., have been the 
chief topic of discussion during the past 
week among all classes. Scarcely any one 
has hesitated to give an opinion on the 
merits of the question; but there is one 
point which we have not heard touched 
upon, viz., the implied right of the work- 
In our 
opinion itis a vital and important question 
and should receive proper attention. It 
should never have been possible for a 
strike or lock-out to have taken place at 
the Carnegie works. A system should 
have been devised and in force whereby, 
in case of a disagreement between em- 
ployed and employers, the scale of wages 
should be regulated by a board of arbi- 
trators. Strikes and lock-outs are costly, 
both morally and financially, and properly 
belong to the eighteenth century. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, on all accounts entitled 
thereto, not exceeding $8,000, payable 
after July 10th. 

The United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of five per cent., payable on demand. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORA STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 
COMMERICAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENTS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


S. E. Corner Dearborn and Adams Streets, 
Chicago. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 7% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


Fuli particulars and satisiactory references given 
on application. 
Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 Se So. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


DO YOU READ ADVERTISEMENTS? 
THAT’S WHAT WE WANT TO FIND OUT. 
To the first 20 who mention ry and ask 
‘or free plat of our $1590 lots on month! pay- 
ments in CRI OT ye Catcces: scoming oe o- 
ry Suburb we will send a receipt for 810, g 
on any lots hereafter bought of us; to the mane’ 8 a 
free admission to the World’s Fair. Try it! 
JAY DWIGGINS & CO. 409 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


0 HET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. luterest pay 

9 able semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention nogeage all 

ress 


























foans. Highest references. 
FRANK J. HAMILTON. Fairhaven, Wash. 





THE rate OF WASHINGTON 


inquiries chee’ mces: 





wered, 
Oanetan National Bank, of Seattle, First ‘National Bank 
of Sea’ 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manvfacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


roduces a coke equal to cages tar bee Iron, Silver- 

1 . Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for eg purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had o: 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Nashville, Chattanooga 


ald St. Louis Railway Co. 


FIRST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
Gold Bonds, 


DUE 





1928, 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 
INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL1 & OCT. 1 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH, 


WITH PRIVILEGE OF REGISTRATION. 
The statement of operations of this Company for 


the eleven months ending May 3ist, 1892, shows a sur- 
plus after deducting interest on bonded debt, taxes 
rentals, and improvements, of $509,356, and the Com- 
pany has paid quarterly dividends on its capital 
stock at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum since 1888. 
We offer for sale a limited amount of the above 
bonds at 104 and accrued interest, payable at any time 
between the Ist and 10th of July, at purchaser’s op- 


tion, 


August Belmont & Co,, 


23 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


“astonishing Facts" about Seattle. 
The place to invest money for large and ate 





returns. a, rite to German-American Invest- 
ment & Guaranty Company. Capital, 3100,000. 
SEAT ELE ) Washington, 





Wanted at once, $2,000 for three years at 8 per cent., 
secured by first mortgage on improved property in 
West Duluth, Minn., valued at $8,600. 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT, 
WEST DULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCE: Manufacturers’ Bank, 


FOR SALE. 


A $1,000 First. Mortgage Note of $1,000, payable in 
zold. Value of Security, $3,000. Fire Insurance, $1,250, 
— 5 years. Rate, 7per cent., or guaranteed at 6 per 

cen 
Also, a $500 First Mortgage. Value of Security, 
$1,500, additionally secured to us by a strong indorse- 
ment. Time, 4 years. Rate, 7 per cent., or guaranteed 
a 6 percent. 
‘or further information write to the VERMONT 
INVESTMEN T COMPANY, 144 College Street, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & co.» 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


THEINVESTORS ADVISORY CO. of Kan- 
sas City, is doing geod work for Eastern Mortgage 
Holders,in looking up securities and titles,in case of de- 
fault, by forechosure or otherwise. C harges moderate. 
A. 1. CLINE, Manager. Kansas City. Mo. 








DULUTH. 

The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
9 pens up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot and business center of the city, and 
offers the best of inducements to the investor for a 
rapid advance in value n Electric Railway is now 
building through Fifth’ Divi ision of Duluth Hights and 
will be completed about July 15th. Lots on sale now 
at $150 to $250 each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
realize the increase in value which will result on 
completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 

maps and general information to 
Highland Improv ement C Ory Duluth, Minn. 


To Industrial and Commercial Concerns 


Free Sites. Free Rerts. 
Cash Capital loaned or subscribed . 
: — subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 





Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 
monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER. IMPROVEMENT CO. 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 


BRICK TENEMENT HOUSE, Centrally 
located property, will be sold for $15,000, netting 7 per 
cent. net. Easily convertible into business property 
netting a higher rate. Property sure to increase in 


value. 

WILLIAM E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. _ 

i 747 EQ" 
DENVER 
Land within five miles 

Real Estate from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America, 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
during the we five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have Pn er seen the property 
have made, in from three ve years, 
Maps — full information ABT upon 1002, 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 
















FRUITFUL \IUNVESTMENTS 


A new form of ore cent. Investment, 
-based on irrigated fruit lands of Colorado: 
Guaranteed by National Bank. 
particulars address 


Tue Dect County Frurr Lands Co. 





For full 
Denver, CoLo. 



































30 (994) 














Ww. have ter sale first-class bouds, paying 


53 to 6 interest, 


well secured, and which we are confident 
will sell higher iu the fature. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


BANKERS, 
pe - «= = = New York. 


rOC PEA uatate Ati Eoaaa ee 


vnvestnent ane, Ca ‘SHICAGS ae rd t 
ents made an ‘or non- 
residents. a have om hind e fine of Gilt 6 and 
7 per cent. hy m Ch: sale. 
Reference a k mn Chicago. 

of reai estate investments. 








OFFICES: 600 


‘or 
rite us for a list 





IF YOU HAVE SLOW 
MORTGAGES or REAL ESTATE in 


MINNEAPOLIS orST.PAUL, 


“S2e Fieescpia ae wiseoeeete Minn, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 
Largest Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
cent. interest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 
Investments made for s. Corresp 
solicited. 











t, 
pag Pc E. F. Mearkle, 2d_ Vice President, 
rary Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, 
Cashier. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
NS SIE SER CE re $250,000 00 


Surplas and U divided Prefits.3100,000 00 
Corr 











TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENTS. 1 Guarantee 12 per cont. per annum 
im any of the above cities. [ have made from 46 to 50 

st —— per annum for non-residen' ee also make 

, improved real estate loans on unques- 

tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent. per annum net. 
Aliso have choice bargains in Farm, Hep, Ld 
and Garden Lands. Corr 
Western Washington. All inquiries cnawered 

promptly. Address A. C. SICKELS, oma, Wash 


‘RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCES —Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. If you wish 
oinvest in a growing city, write for particulars. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Established. ........... 0 -.....06- 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 6x'Commssion. 
PROPERTY RENTED 3") “4 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 
T A XES anol 4 assessments looked after and 


LOANS seg Merete met rn 


The Lewis Investment Co., 


MOINES, IOWA. 
Ca a ald Up. - 150,000. 
Cheice — Re, ‘the most Conservative 
Field in ghe West. 


Guaranteed First M 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in lowe 
d Eastern Nebraska ors oa 2 ¥ 7 
. ure Bon w 
Six Per Cent by deposit of First Mortgage 


= wit a local trustee. an oe SUCCESS- 
FUL ony Ct SEND 


W.A.HOTCHK Iss, "GEORGE. ‘LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. President. 
tate security. 


8% 7 NE Send Fed ae photographs, circu- 
lars, bat Reteren cee ae 
TaN VESTMEN Ts, 

















obtained on first mortgages. Real es- 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








A Substantial Investment 
8% DIVIDEND ; 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre= 
sented, will increase its capital to $500,- 
00v, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium wiil be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 18%, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holders, and further particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


pea Esra & PE ARSON, 


secured rst_mo on cit; 
DULUTH. MINX. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST (CO,, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NOs. 37 AND 39 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 





propert, y. 





terest, act as iy 2 or transfer agent, or eS tor 
corporations, and aceept and execute any | 
from persons or a on as favora! 
as other similar com: eee 


THOMAS HILLHOUSE, Pres 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, Fae -esident. 
= AS. M. Pedy 2d Vice-President. 


“4 ome 




















E ‘4 A CH. retary. 
GHOHGE D. COANEY, Asst. Secretary. 
enveraes, 
Morris K. Jesup, D. O. Mi 
A. Gracie King, Frederick D. Tappen, 
Walter I. Hatch, Bradley M 
Dudley Olcott, Heber R. Bishop, 
George A. Hardin, J. Howard King, 
Joseph Ogden. Henry B. Plant, 
Edward B. Judson William A. Slater, 
‘Lhomas Hillhonse, 4 Le Huntington, 
J. W. Ellis H. Tillinghast, 
Wittiean L 





1%#—CHOICE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


Gilt-Edget First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, © « = = Wash. 


July 14, 1899. 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING © 
a CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital... .... - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits.$1 14,091 





Law. Connecticut Trustees 

ays tors, etc., are permitted by law to invest 
EDIN . &. 
ER SURGH : PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


LONDON: 
toria Street. 
DULUTH W. G. JOERNS & CO., 
« Real Estate & First Mort- 
gage Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gilt odena secur ities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. rite for our special market letter. 
DULUT 8 per cent. guaranteed. 
Send for pamphlet. 


M. L. McMINN, Duluth, Minn. 


JOHN R. BASIGER & CO., 
LARNED, KANSAS. 
We loan money on improved farms secured by first 
mortgage, 7 per cent. interest payable semi-annually, 
interest and rincipal ——— in gold coin. We guar- 
antee prom: payment of interest and principal with- 
yp me or trouble toinvestor. Reference given 











Real Estate and Loans. 








DENVER 

RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 
of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no near necessary for Eastern capital- 
ip tot — 3 fare yp for aad 
Tyg faaue cing fat compan 


References: THE ENDEPENDEN?, People’s 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 





A new form of 8 cent. Investment, 
based on irrigated fru fruit lands of Colorado. 


Guaranteed b by National Bank. For full 


particulars address 








DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There —_ thousands of people whoregret not ngving 
bought rty in Chicago 30 or Se yers ago. Toal 
such -~ "ot ers who have heard the unfortunate ones 
t ae ey neglected we nae = 
oeen where Chicago was 35 y 

that Duluth 


as 
duplicated in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 
information. 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 
We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
oon a 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 


Supp bevenens ceeeeneneneeeee $89-385 











NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of na’ 
tion Neg _—_ .~ de, “ee -oe mines. 


Severs. roto manufacturing RI - x--4 sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 





A Solicited bet A me and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 

SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS UAL TO 
NY IN RHE COUNTRY 
EBENEZER, K, WR 
R in LEARY, View a 

GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWA RD J. BALDWIX Asst. Cashier: 


DIRECTORS: 

Arthur Leary, hg Kelly, Ebenezer K. W: ght, 
Joseph T. Mooi tuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Dewar Cc. Hoy!, 
Edward E. Poor, W. ll Potts. ‘August, Reimon 
oe Delanela, Wilson G. Hunt. Waatls R. — 





GREAT FALLS. Montana's 


Great Centre, 

















ge oar oLumela om 
ls : 
\5 VAST F a 








SCALE OF MILES 
01 2 
o ; o 2 “0 




























& Swi WET GRASS WILLS 
eouo sven commen 


Sey” 
ra j or. <n 





&/ 
Stocks 


Ridgelawa,, 
Newton > \ 
Tokus, | 
Dundee | 











Wad BA... 








Montana’s Natural Central Point, at which congregate her Great Resources and Industries. 


Montana’s Great Coal Centre. 


e 


oe 


Great Stock Centre. 5: 

Greal Mineral Centre. 2 
: ” Great Railroad Centre. " 
For further information, plats, maps, and literature, address 


Montana’s Great Commercial Centre. 
Great Agricultural Centre. 
Great Geographical Centre. 
Great Manufacturing Centre. 


J. BOOKWALTER, Ceneral Agent, Cc. F. W. P. & T. S. Co., Creat Falis, Montana. 

















IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital..... seecceseees seer cesescers+++ 00,006 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 

Under Supervision of th Department 
of Maine, New pymreire. nang Fn oy 
Connecticut 


cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 2e3! Estate, Loans, insurance 


J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue. 
SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, » 


DULUTH. MINN. 


First-class LON WO ae ee in center of aity fe ee 
sale for r cent. mortgage 
$28,000 eam Mont, 9 9 per cent. Pe net. Write for oe: 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


EIGHT per cent. pessqarinns Rand, for FIVE YEARS 
from date of purchase on an spvestanens of $110,000. 
Insurance and Taxes also 
time. Also Investment of $1} 
= _— time. Write for furor 











for 00 onsinn oo 4 
ny cen 
iculars favor: 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


DIVIDEND. 


YONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK.—NEw YORK, 
June 24th, 1892. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
#emi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable July 5th, to which date from June 
30th the transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
int BANK, 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, June 28th, 
ONE HU NDERED At D EIGHTEENTH 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax;on 
the capital stock, ae this day been declared, from 
the earnings of urrent six months, paya ‘able to to 
the stockholders 4 and after the first day of July 


next. 
“The transfer books, will remain closed to that date. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


THE TRapanes Basson an BANK pai 

















ITY OF New Y 
NEW YORE, Fans 24th, 1892 
NE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIRST DIVI- 
DEND.—The Directors of this bank have thi 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of TWO PER 
CEN T. 2 Per Gent. ), free of tax, payable on and after 
July ist, 1892. 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashicr. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS INST ITUTION, 

SS8rn SEMI-ANNUAL Di iVID DEND. 
INTEREST at the une my Fok June Heh CENT. 
Tr annum has been declared = Bn months end- 


1892, upon all ac entitled thereto, 
ollars to OO THKER THOUSAND dollars, 
payable after July lth, 1892. Money de: — on or 
‘ore July 7th will draw interest from t. 
WILLI H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


RANKLIN SAVINGS eae 
corher 8th Av. and 4%d St. 
xTY- FOURTH DIVIDEND. 








® 6 
o'clock; closes at 12 op Saturdays. Assets 000. 
Surplus ARCHIBALD a E, 

. G@. CONKLIN, Secretary ent. 





IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, t 
96 WARREN STREET, NEW. YORK. 


HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 


declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending June 
30th, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 1 annum 
on $1.0 000 and under, and THREE PER CENT. per 

ny 


ourabee on and after Monday, Jul 
DEPOSITS made "og or before JULY 9th will draw 


interest from July 
D. HEATON, President. 
W. H. BUXTON, adnan 
ee, YORK SAVINGS BAN 
ana CORNER “iH STREET. 





The ave ordered that the interest to be 
credited te to de dear July 1, t....] shall be at the rate 
of FOUR PE. a3 an 
PHEN W. JONES President. 


ER EDK HUG = 
WILLIAM FESSINGER, Secreta: 


wae SAVINGS BANK, 


ve oe yo Minstlgate) 
Chartered 
738TH iVipE 


INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING 


y, ‘Treasurer. 





ben 
JD . 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or betore July $th will 
draw interest from July Ist. 
%. W. SNEDEN. President. 
G. N. CONKLIN, Secrelary. 
114TH DIVIDEND. 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES FIRE INS. CO., 
170 AND 172 BROADWAY, 
July os - 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HAV. 
clared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE ® PER 
CENT. » payable on comand. 


- H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. _ 
THE NATIONAL GORpAacE COMPANY. 


YORK, aeek iy . 
The Board of Directors of RM cine CORD- 








on the Ist day of Angas 5 next at the transfer office of 
the Company, 135 Front Street, this city. The trans- 
fer books ¥ will close July 15th, at 3 o'clock, P.M., and 
reopen August Second next. 

CHARLES DAVIS, Treasurer. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


nce of an order of Hon. Rageu 58 8. RAN- 














4 i. Serrogs = od the Ci one ity od New 
ork, ice ere’ ven ving 
c it JANE. HAPFEY. late of the City 
New Y deceased, to present the same with vouch- 
thereof to tlie subscribers at their place of 
business, the office of John B. 0, Room 57, 
bees op hp in the City of New York, on or 


No. be- 
fore the 15th day of October next. Dated New Yor! 
Ha don ot March, JO’ ay Bo Mayo yy for 
Executors, 8 Broadway, New York Oity. 








ean 





July 14, 1899. 
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READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR REA READERS. 


THE attention”of our f our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very materia] saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars. or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One Month.. -.$ e Six months........$1 
Three months..... aed Months..... 
months....+. 1 01 One VOaP....000 0 


CLUB RATES. 





Two years to one subscriber............ veane 
One year each to two subscribers..... ahaa 6 
Three years to one subscriber.,............. 700 
«ee 700 
8 50 


Three subscribers one year each.......... 
Four years to one subscriber..........sese08 
Four subscribers one yeareach... 
Five years to One subscriber...........ss005- 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 


of his — upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 





> 
> 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


INDICATIONS strongly point to Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, becoming in the near future the great commer- 
cial contee between Mi 





nnea 


lis and Portland, 
bd By ture furn 


es all the materials 


for the e buildi t city. 7 man is only too eager 
os “Y the labor net him tod 0. Great Falls is vir- 
surrounded m meee sides by ten miles of the 
Miseourt sci bre he almost all distance being taken 
trom ten to one hundred feet 

Bpby cpacad Nature the bed of the Mis- 


so arra 
souri River that the entire fo 


orce of the river can be 
— at ge every 
rd turned bac 


separate cateract and after- 
k into othe channel and used_over and 


ver n. first of all, developed and unde- 
"Reaaek rented ales. " power in the wor! 

The Great er and Townsite Com- 
pany ha ~ 
twenty- 





alis are semi-bitu- 
a Piped h isan excellentsteam 
generator, eoplen id {emelting fueland finely adapted 
domestic uses. hin a short radius of Great 
are seem ad Mg bop rr deposits of iron 
an 


running between 65 per cent. of metallic 
fron without a trace eS *manutacty of exactly the 
quality, required for t emaieceare of Bessemer 


Trheve are aepinane 


anese ore. 
nae 


Stat an 
The yield of w wheat re 
of sylvania an Onto, and the same can be said 
city has some ee roller- 
ufacturing 
railway, the 
ern, ~~ one of 
thi mate is 
of the neve delightful character, air dave being ina 
if fferent con- 








to visit this thriving city of Montana and learn for 
— something of the capabilities of the great 
est. 





Vigek Stomach auatnal by BEECHAM'’S PILLS. 
—Adv. 





STUDYING LAW BY MAIL. 
THE pur. mga of f the S: Correspondence School 
, Me ck founder tome well-known 
RTS cs Spragu “has 98 ite Ohject the legal 
instruction of 


t it will 
not interfere with other business pursuits. 


THE a TYPEWRITER. 




















THE Munso) ter, of Chicago, Ill., is a new- 
comer in the "acid x typewriters, and the attention 
of our led to its merits. Among other 
importan! ed for it ane, ade wonderful 
speed, light and Helastic ech, a ss ber of char- 
acters, perfect nt ignment, and an in- 
terchangeable steel t wwheel. he Company will 
be to with our readers in regard to 


— Poli My to th t their office in 
y application em a eir office 


4— 


THE PRUDENT HOUSEWIFE. 


eS rudent housewife will elves keep on hand 
ipply of Campbell’s Varnish Stain, with one ap- 
plication of which all kinds of household furniture or 
work of ption can be transformed 
into beautifu! 





hi 
paper will tell where it can be ob- 


> 


Woop & CoMPANY, investment 





Messrs. S. H. 


ears been not only safe — t profitable. 
Messrs. 8S. H. ood && Co. will be glad to send to any 
of our readers their epoca’ market letter. 


ARE YOU INSURED? - 





lessness. 
The Worcester Chemical Compestment, Fire byes 
Company are Cn amend ofa 


be used in case of an emergency or 0! wy a in 
tected bya os. ey can db 
pA ng at first breaking out of a fire have 
often saved large amounts of property from being 
destroyed. Over twenty-five thousand of them have 
been sold, and the demand isin norgnsing rapidly, 
a highly indorsed b by fire underwriters and 

and are inexpensive. Our readers should 
send for circulars as directed in the advertisement to 
be fonnd in this issue of the pa; 


50 
. 22% - 
00 





O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE, 20TH TO 218T ST. 
CLEARING SALES 


STRAW GOODS. 


1,000 DOZEN 
LADIES,’ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Leghorn Hats, 


WHITE AND BLACK, 


. 7 
98° to L. Each. 


Worth $1.98 to $4.00. 
500 doz. Fancy Mixed 
STRAW SAILORS, leather 
sweats, trimmed. 


48° Each. 


Reduced from $1.98. 

500 doz. UNTRIMMED 

SAILORS, reduced from 
9Se. to 


45° Each. 


750 doz. ROUGH AND 
READY SAILORS, 


LO- Each. 


Reduced from 25ce. 


500 doz. Milan and Fancy 
BRAID HATS, 


25 cach. 


Reduced from 1.98 and 1.65. 


Entire Stock of 
Children’s Trimmed Hats, Reduced 
to Half Price. 


RIBBONS. 


Colored Velvet Ribbons. 


Nea. 5 - = 106. yd. 
No.7 - - ~=18c. “ 
No.9 - = 15¢. 
No.12 - - = 19¢. 


These Goods are 50 per cent. 
under regular prices. 


H. O'NEILL & C0,, 


6th Ave. 20th to 2ist St._N. Y. 


€HICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


ITisa well-known fact that opportunities for making 
favorable financial investments exist ina yercat degree 
in Chicago, and in this connection we call the atten- 
tion of our — to the advertisement in our finan- 
cial department of Messrs. Lobdell, Farwell & Com- 

ny, one of the leading financial houses of that city. 
— largely in commercial paper, in investment 
stocks and bonds, and make first mortgage loans upon 
improved city property. Safe jnvestments are easily 
made in Chica othat Will pay a high rate of interest, 
with the assurance that at eatery the loan will be 
Bom in fulland in gold. Messrs. Lobdell, Farwell & 
om eee will be glad to correspond with any of our 








“NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 

No! not even through cars to Denver, Ogden, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco and Portland. This is sim- 
ply written to remind you that The Union Pacific is 
the Pioneer in running through cars to the above 
mentioned points, and that the present through car 
arra isu lied. We also make THEtime. 
For details address any agent of the company, call on 
your nearest ticket agent or write to 





3 . LOMAX, 
a. ibn 
Omaha, Neb.—Ad». 





BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK AND TWIST 
is the best in the World. 


HOTELS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


pny ergs ones PLAN. 


During t! ws A e St. DENIS hi 
larged by a 








been en- 


y. 
the la improvements aoe em plac 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 


a wore “the i at 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


O’NEILL’S, 
GBTH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 


Clearing Sales. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


PARASOLS, 


To clear at once at a large reduction on 


$1. 


former Prices. 


48 50. 
: Formerly $2. 


ae" 4,50. 
2.98, ” 5 00. 
3,28, - G, 5°. 
4 28, a 7 50. 


We are also offering finer styles at acor- 
responding reduction. 


LADIES’ HOSIERY. 


1,000 DOZEN 
Ladies’ Plaid and Fancy 
Hose, all fast colors, 
24° and rn 


Worth 75c. and $1.00. 


CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 


IN 


Fast Black, Plain & Ribbed, 
15° 24° 29¢ 


Worth 35c. to 62c. 


MEN’S OUTING SHIRTS 


Cheviot, Madras and Oxford Cloths 
98°; $1.2+ $1. 
Pure Silk Quting Shirts, 
$2.48 $2.98: 4.98. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave. 20th to 2ist St. N.Y. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ‘* THE IN 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 

ence at the White Honse while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.’”’ The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 345c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau Street, New York City. # 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated hy seuding us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like 











the paper sent, 


Susurance. 


NATIONAL SUPERVISION OF IN- 
SURANCE. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


WE cannot think of any gain which 
could possibly be expected from national 
supervision of insurance—altho all sorts 
of gain may be vaguely expected—except 
that of replacing many official heads by a 
single one, and a duplicated by a single 
set of taxes and licenses. Yet of this one can 
be too confident. Suppose the companies to 
remain, as now, corporations created hy the 
States and responsible to State laws, there 
would be the same multiform supervision 
as now, save that one man instead of a 
score or more would have the doiny of it. 
Hence, as already remarked, it seems to 
us that the change, before anything help- 
fulcan be effected by it, must go to the 
length of transforming the companies into 
‘*National.” How this shall be done, or 
whether it can be done at all, we put by 
as irrelevant at present. We only make 
it distinct, at the outset, that this is what 
federal supervision seems to imply. 

The success of the national banking 
system is hardly competent evidence in 
favor of a like attempt upon insurance. 
The functions of banking are, on the 
whole, less complex than those of insur- 
ance, and popular ignorance and prejudice 
are, on the whole, Jess as to banking than 
as toinsurance. In proof that there has 
never been any very considerable aggre- 
gated feeling of hostility to the national 
banks, we may cite the fact that the 
newspapers bave not shown such feeling: 
on the other hand, we need not look out- 
side this city to find that to misunderstand 
insurance is the newspaper habit and to 
misrepresent and denounce the companies 
is reckoned surely popular and (in parlia- 
mentary phrase) ‘‘ always in order.” 

Following upon and proceeding out of 
the prodigious blunder of resorting once 
more to fiat money—a blunder into statu- 
tory falsehood whose long trail of mis- 
chievous consequences reaches down to 
the silver pest of to-day—the Banking 
Act of 1863 was a wise piece of legislation. 
But times have changed. The Congress of 
thirty years ago was not as the Congress of 
to-day. One branch is a plutocracy; the 
other is just now democracy in its re- 
action into a mob. In neither branch 
does there appear the spirit of single in- 
quiry after duty, of care only for what 
things are right, of fidelity and seif-abne- 
gation, such as always make part of 
statesmanship and once made it in Ameri- 
can public life. What could be more sig- 
nificant than the general feeling of relief 
when a legislature, Federal or State, closes 
its session? That the significance of this 
is overlooked does not make it less. Who 
has any respect for the Legislature of this 
State, for example, any confidence in it, 
any.expectation of good from it? Take 
the prank of the last session about Cen 
tral Park for an instance.- Let us be hon 
est and confess disagreeable truths. On 
the side of offset, it may correctly be said 
that if the current Legislature were really 
representative the State must go down by 
the law of social gravitation, and that the 
municipal government of this city, of 
Brooklyn, of Philadelphia, and of most 
large American cities does not represent 
the city. The worst comes to the top, and 
the brambles do not wait for the trees to 
invite them to do the ruling. This fact is 
both pessimistic and optimistic—the Jatter 
in suggesting that when the sober thought 
of the public really does stir and when the 
national head and national conscience put 
themselves permanently into the govern- 
ing there will be the turn for the better. 

Meanwhile, nothing is settled until it is 
settled right. But meanwhile many things 
may happen and to broaden the scope of 
governing has dangerous tendencies. 
Suppose Congress attempts to frame an 
insurance code? If a thousand men, se- 
lected for apparent intelligence as they 
walk past the Post Office in this city, were 
questioned, we doubt whether ever a fair 
minority could give an intelligent state- 
ment of the nature and function of reserve 
in life insurance, or, at least, of what is 
the practical difference between a 4 








per cent. ‘‘ standard” and a5 per cent. Of 





82. * (996) 
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all the legislators now having seats, all 
over the country, how many would be 
ure that to enact the low rate would not 
be favoring the companies? And so upon 
ether technical points. Treatment of in- 
urance in the various State Legislatures 
s bad enough; but if the subject were 
arried to Washington for refuge, might 
we not fly from bad to worse? Meet there 
he public sentiment of the non-commer- 
cial States, South and West, where the 
ways of thinking are what we cannot bet- 
ter characterize than as ‘‘ rural” and the 
hostility to insurance companies is proba- 
bly strongest, and how would the more 
conservative spirit of the ‘‘ capitalist” 
States weigh against numbers? Valued 
policy might be clapped upon all the 
States at once in asingle act, and even the 
veto might not avail to check excesses. 
Presumably, the new Bureau would be a 
focus of partisan politics, as supervision 
already is in the States; but concentration 
might make it the more dangerous, and 
we believe insurance can on the whole en- 
dure supervision by States better than by 
the federation. 

Moreover, we suffer already, nationally, 
by bigness and are menaced by it. Use 
what optimism you will, the danger and 
menace exist. What we need is simplifi- 
cation—smaller revenues and outlays, 
fewer officials, a reformed civil service, 
less ‘‘ politics” throughout. It was a 
danger to meddle with financial fireworks, 
called legal-tender currency; it was dan- 
gerous to print that currency in a Govern- 
ment office. Every step in paternalism is 
a step in danger, not the least of the dan- 
ger being that every step presses hard to 
further steps. And especially because 
there are some subjects already mentioned 
—such as railways and the telegraph— 
which perhaps will be forced into Govern- 
mental control as the least harmful alter- 
native, we earnestly deprecate all attempt 
to tangle the general Government fur- 
ther by assumption of management of 
insurance, which can be managed other- 
wise. And still more so, because there is 
another way, far better than either the 
present or the proposed. 


HIDDEN ELEMENTS IN THE FIRE 
RISK 








PERHAPS few concerned professionally 
with insurance think enough—and pro- 
bably few not so concerned with it think at 
ali—how far the troubles of fire under- 
writing are due to the increased hazards 
coming from changes in character of stocks 
and the processes of production. Wood has 
been displaced by non-inflammable ma- 
terials; the water-supply is rarely inade- 
quate; the means and discipline of fire de- 
partments are excellent; and yet they are 
largely able to confine rather than sup- 
press fire—it has kept rather more than 
even with all improvements in fig hting it. 
City buildings have grown in hight, un- 
der compulsion of the increased value of 
land; this means very large floors, neces- 
sarily pierced by openings for light and 
ventilation, with elevator shafts as most 
dangerous of all. Stocks are so concen- 
trated that the oft-repeated comparison is 
literally true to fact: the building is a gi- 
gantic stove, with walls of non-inflamma- 
able but not incombustible material, pene- 
trated horizontally and vertically by air- 
spaces which are as perfect flues as if de- 
signed to serve as such, while the eleva- 
tor shafts furnish flues through which 
fire leaps instantly to the roof; and stocks 
of goods are the fuel. Of course fire runs 
riot in seizing upon conditions so prepared 
for it; why should it not obey its own 
laws? 

Processes of production have changed 
too. Materials are treated in ways once 
unheard of, and many compounds once 
unknown are employed, Natural forces are 
pressed to new services, and the forces of 
which least is known are used increasing- 
ly. It is not so very many years since the 
mysterious explosion at a fire in Barclay 
Street and College Place, if we remember 
aright; but itis now well known that sev- 
eral familiar substances, reduced to im- 
palpable powder and mixed in the proper 
proportion with air, are violently explo- 
sive. Electricity is full of help, of dan- 
-ger, and of mystery. Already come enor- 
mously into use during the past ten years, 
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and evidently with only the first. letters 
in the alphabet of its capabilities found 
out, there has been no real progréss made 
toward discovering its source or under- 
standing its nature. It is furnishing light; 
itis furnishing power; it is extending to 
all places anduses. And yet the hazards 
of steam are trifling compared with those 
of this mysterious thing which we are 
trying to manage in harness. Its fire 
hazards are claimed to have been meas- 
ured and minimized; but have they been? 
At least one veteran underwriter thinks 
not, for President Heald, of the Home, 
lately said at a Board meeting that the 
better class of risks are burning as never 
before and there areevidently mysterious 
and possibly far-reaching causes at work. 
The mysterious trouble he believes to be 
electricity. ‘‘I believe,” said he, ‘‘ that 
is what is burning us out and running up 
our mortality rate to such an unprece- 
dented figure—burning our best risks, 
wiping out all the protits of our business.” 

Shall rates be reduced, or hazards in- 
creased? The latter is vastly preferable, 


but the proportion between the two must 


somehow be made more just. Capital 
will gradually abandon insuring the 
property of others at its own cost. The 
field was never so free as now to the im- 
agined easy work of mutual insurance at 
low cost. Those who talk of it as a threat 
against the stock companies—forgetting 
that nothing is coercive in a situation 
already desperate—may well leave off. 
their making of faces and begin. 


A STRANGE MONOPOLY. 


THE sensational daily in this city which 
has been conspicuous, if not solitary, in 
assailing the co-insurance clause had, not 
many days ago, the following bunch of 
head-lines: ‘‘ High Prices for Insurance! 
New York Business Men being Robbed! 
Yet they are forced tc submit! The Days 
of the Insurance Trust ure growing Beau- 
tifully Less! The SCREAMER sees a Vic- 
tory for the P in Sight!” In the 
same issue of that P@per was the state- 
ment that the Fire Patrol Committee had 
presented to the Board of Underwriters a 
report saowing the premium receipts in 
1891 to have been $7,088,023; the losses 
incurred and adjusted, $6,001,323; losses 
incurred and in course of adjustment, 
estimatéd, $523,348; total of losses, 
$6,524,774. 

This shows a loss ratio of 844 or 92 per 
cent. upon premiums, according as the 
losses given as unadjusted are or are 
not taken into account. Allowing 
for expenses any reasonable approx- 
imation to what is knewn to _ be 
the actual fact, it is plain that the 








city business in 1891 was done at a positive | 


loss. All talk of high prices by which 
business men are being robbed and to 
which they must submit is dog-day vapor- 
ing, in the presence of such facts. How 
long does anybody suppose the price of 
flour could be maintained, by a combina - 
tion, materially higher in this city than 
elsewhere, or even higher than all the 
conditions justify? If anything is known 


and certain, it is that a moderate profit 
EEE ———————— 








which has any reasonable assurance of 
safety and permanence will attract capital 
into competition, if the business is open to 
unhindered entry. Nothing which re- 
quires a capital is more unhindered than 
insurance is. Hence, if there were an ex- 
cessive rate and a fat profit (as the ink- 
slinging writers assert) capital would rush 
in to get it; the fact that capital stays out 
proves the absence of profit or the pres- 
ence of hazard, or both, As for combina. 
tions and Trusts, no Trust in insurance 
could do anything to keep new entrants 
out; if a genuine Trust, it would try to 
unite them with itself. Moreover, com- 


pees omens themselves has caused the 
reaking of a long series of rate compacts. 
Whatever else can be said of it, fire under- 
writing has not been a successful busi- 
ness, and it has not one essential quality 
of monopoly. 
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1851. 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
licy-holder a a and entitled 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
‘ass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M, V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-Presidenu‘. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretury. 








WASHINGTON 


Life 
Insurance 
Company 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The %-8-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
—_—* policy than an Endowment with equai re- 


OF 








The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends. ives the owner of this policy a large and 

rofitable peek payment at a definite time, or, ett pre- 
ferred , an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. s. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PTERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





TABLE OF COMPARATIVE STRENGTH AND DIVIDEND-PA YING ABILITY Y of 


the principal Life Insurance Companies, 
tendent of Insurance, of the state of New Y 


rmpltee from the Official Report of the Superin- 


January ist, 1892. 


Per Cent. of Assets 
to Liabilities. 


HOME, WM. Y., . 2.5 633 
Equitable, N. Y., ; 
eee MS, Cos oN ws 
Northwestern, Wis.,.... 
Provident Life & Trust, Pa., 
Penn. Mutual, Pa.,..... 
State Mutual, Mass., . 
New York Life, N. Y., 
Travelers, Conn., . 
National, Vt., 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn. ook 
Berkshire, Mass.,.. . 
New England Mutual, Mass., 
United States, N. Y.,. ‘ 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,..... 
Manhattan, Ni Y.;.. 2 2° % 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mass. 
Mutual Benefit, N. J., : 
Mutual Life, N. Y.,.... 
Germania, N. Y.,. . . 
Union Central, Ohio, . 
Union Mutual, Me.,..... 
Washington, N. Y.,.... 
: Average, omitting 


. 124.77 SS 
121.238 
. 119.08 Ss 
110.24 
115 00 Steer 
114.85 
114.18 

- 113.66 
113.58 

112.56 

112.338 

111.69 

110.82 

1015 

© 100.55 

1090.07 

108.96 

- 107.80 

. 107.34 

. 107.33 

. 106.50 

106.10 

. 103-42 


the HOME, 111.65. 


1851 Forty-First Annual Statement 1892 


OF THE 


PHEENIX MUTUAL | 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January Ist, 1892. 


ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1892...$10,060,570 44 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Poli- 

cies in force at 4 

per cent. interest.$8,778,258 00 





Other Liabilities... 143,121 43 
Special Policy and 
Investment Re- 
UIE. 5 x'0c.d sas 0.0% 537,952 42 
——————-9, 459,331 85 
Surplus at 4 per cent. $601,238 56 
Policies issued in 1891... ....2,886 


Percentage of gain over 1890, 64 per cent. 





Insurance written in 1891, $5,266,345 00 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 55 per cent. 





Policies in force.... .. .18,369 
Insurance in force........ $27,102,425 00 


In 1891 the business of the Company 
shows an increase in each of the fol- 
lowing items: Assets, Surplus, New 
Premiums, Renewal Premiums, 
Insurance Written, Insurance in 
Force. 

This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for Death Losses, Matured 
Endowments, Dividends to Pol- 
icy Holders and Surrendered Poli- 
cies more than $31,000,000. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, V. President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Assets First Month, Ist, 1892, 
$20,'7'72,696,74. 


Issues Policies on the following plans: 
Life, Joint Life Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 
important features, 








FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No. 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 


DIRECTORS, 


H, rs, N. D. Morgan, Eckford Webb, 
Charlee i; Denny, W. F. Shirley, E. E. Eames, Stew- 
art L. Woodford, Everett Clapp, David M, Hildreth, 
George L. Fox, "Thomas J. s, M. P. Robbins, 
Henry Tuck, John C. _ Tabet McCafferty, 
Martin V. Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, D. R. Satterlee. 


CAPITAL, - - - - $200,000 


JOHN E. LESFINGWELI 4, Pres’t. 
AMUEL DARBER, Vice-Pres't and Sec’y. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Tihs 1801-993. 219 5 








AS 
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aineaii we 


LIFE RATE EXDOWME 
sued at the old life rate ne pulieen eve &- 


noual Cash distributions ai are paid upon all pol- 





ae he wy BO “and en es for 
eaptntaens to the any age sent on 


ee: i. a 
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ENDENT. (997) 88 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Ist, 1892 - $12,239,529 16 
« © 11,236,837 25 
1,002,691 91 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Assets Jan. 
Liabilities “ 
Surplus (Mass. Standard) 


All policies issued under the 
famous Massachusetts Non-for- 
feiture Law. 

Cash and Paid-up values 
plainly written on every policy 
issued, and available without 











any action on the 
insured after payment of two 
annual premiums. 

Send for circulars and rates. 


part of the 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
ary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
FOBURET, BR. .cccccciccccccccccccce. ccece 


Total Marine Premiums...............+. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1891, to 3ist December, 1891.............++. $3, 

gm paid during the same 
riod 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Con.pany has the following Assets, - 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 





Stock, City, Bank and other Stocksg...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

CBTIMATET AL.......ccccccccceces coccceceece 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
Se iinnicssescncrsecavcecnsessncetees 193,895 88 

AMOUNLE.....cecsseeeeevees $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D, JONES. HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIs, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 

AMES G. DE FOREST, ANSCN A.A HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 

LIAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMITH. 
HORACE GRAY THOMAS MAITLAND, 
cae sueney aia 
pe cL. B KE 


HE 
Paw P. BURDETT, LEANDER 
CHRISTIAN DE THOMSEN 


yas oS vara 





aerate December 31, 1891, ae caer. 33 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,483,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
A ae T. STANDEN, daauy 
two NTINUABLE 
are the OO CONTI CABLE Thine POLICY which gives 


prose t_cash_ outlay: 

‘OME i POLICY y which ‘em 

ture ate of adversl ent 

even % versit vee 
used as CO) ATER RAL a dae FOR A "LOAN 
to the e: fy a the reserve value thereof, 
in accordance with the rests and conditions cf these 


be 


GooD AGENTS. 5 Gestring to re resent the Com- 
pany, are in nyited FNEY, Super- 
yy Towne Hee 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥4. 
Cash Capital...................- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

torce, etc....... -- 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus.... + 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surpl «+ 2,645,761 24 
Gross Assets...........066 sean cee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 








F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


©. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rizlto Building, Chica- 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, vt teal 


January ist, 1 


EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. a 9208, 510 16 
Cash capital........ .ce.seseseeseees sossseesees SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 46 
Reserve for reinsurance other claims1,887, Seer a 91 

Sarekes ores ol Coe agpesccpeccese 01,158 28 B ‘ash “surrender values stated in every policy, and 


teed by the Massachusetts Non- eitare law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
c.W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1892... v98.088,540 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, "President. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipvet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


Assets, . . . » « « « + $159,507,1335 68 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 47%), . e Py 
— ities other than Reserve, e oo en 
Receipts fromallsources, . - - . . + 
» Payments to Policy-Holders, ° 2 « 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 ‘policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 
Nore.—The above statement shows a large i over the b of 1890 i in — at risk, new busi- 
ris. 


nes. assumed, payments to -holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and i d only the 
number and count of o oitee ceeeatiy | issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 











$146,968,322 00 
507,849 52 
12,030,967 1¢ 
37,634,734 53 
18,755,711 86 














Real Estate and — & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bo: nds and other sere nee ° @ ° 57,66 1,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, e e 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com: ies at interest, - « 5,070,153 03 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc. 


5,206,085 49 
$159,507,138 68 
I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 
From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 














REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Mutua Lire Insurance Company of New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appo nted a Com- 


mittee o examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
a tees and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 
om 


he 5 mittee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars a an 
that “es aseete specified therein are in pacconaren of the Comp 
In ma king this Certificate the Committee bear testimony to. the high 
he investments cf the Compan and Sxrprese their appro- 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in aaneral is transacted. 


H. C. Von Posr, 
Geoace Buss, J. H. HERRICK, 
JuuUEN T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Oxtver Harriman. Cuarres R. Henperson. | WiLuiaM Bascock. 
Henry W. Sra. Georce Buss. STuYvesanT Fisu. 


Qoecar Sewer, 





Samuzz E. Sprouts. 
Samugt D. Bascocx. 


Gerorce S. Coz. RosBert OLYPHANT. Rurus W. Pecknam. Aucustus D. Jurtiiazp, 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy. | Gzorce F. Baker. - Hopart Herrick, Cuarves E. Mitter. 
= C. Hoipen. Dup.ey O corr. m. P. Dixon. ames W. Husrep. 
ERMANN C, Vow Post, | FrepERIC CROMWELL. Rosert A. Granniss. ALTER R. Gi-i_erTa, 
ALExanpeR H, Ricz. utien T. Daviess. Henry H. Rocers. AMES RANNISS. 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. no. W. AUCHINCLOsS. AVID C. Rosinsom, 


S. Van RessenLaun Crucer.| Turoporz Morrorp, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vicc-Pacsivenr. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, Ceneral Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
EMORY McCLINTOCK. Actaurv. 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 
$136,198,518.38 





ASSETS 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 33 per cent. 











valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537.82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
Income......... p(niiivmeinawneens4 $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557-00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. al 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








© and Young 
VESPER. 


BY WALTER BRUCE WIGHT. 








THE sun’s last golden beam has kissed 
The cedar’s topmost bough good-night, 

And trembled through the silvery mist 
On the gray sea-eagle in its flight. 


The vesper sparrow sweetly calls 
From uplands where he wanders late, 
And as the shroud of darkness falls 
Flits nearer to his nested mate. 


The turtle dove’s enamored note 
The even’s hallowed stillness fills, 
And sounds from out his tender throat, 
Soft as a hautboy o’er the hills. 


The shadows purple and grow deep 
Fast fades the landscape to the sight; 

The sweet-voiced singers sink to sleep 
And twilight robes itself in night. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


+> 


UNA AND KING DAVID. 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 











PART IL. 





Was it true?—this wonderful news that 
poor Denny’s fevered brain had schooled 
his stammering tongue to utter? Dared 
she believe that their beloved one was not 
indeed left ‘* free among the dead ” on the 
hights at Gettysburg? Wings to her feet 
carried Una over the rude pathways of 
the camp back to the barracks where, in 
their poor room, her ailing mother lay. 

There sat King David at his post beside 
the bed, unwearied, motionless, his face 
stern and rigid like a mask of gray mar- 
ble. He had pinned over the shadeless 
window a worn old shawl, and it was 
quite dark in the room except where a 
thread of morning light came through a 
moth-hole and slanted across the invalid’s 
pillow. She was sleeping an unrestful 
sleep,and in her cheeks burned crimson 
spots; but Una thought she had never 
seen the beautifal, clear-cut features stand 
out in such relief from their surroundings 
—the look of race so prominent. 

** King David, is she worse?” 

‘* Nothing you mout’ n’t have expected, 
honey. The doctor he kem in ’bout four 
o'clock, an’ tole us where you was; an’ 
she sez then she wasn’t sufferin’ much, 
an’ she was glad her little girl was doin’ 
her work for her. Miss Robbins and Miss 
Rose has been back an’ fort’. Hes it been 
a tryin’ night for you, my honey?” 

‘‘Qh! King David, don't talk about me, 
now. I have heard such a wonderful 
thing that I believe my heart will burst 
unless I tell you. Shall we disturb Mam- 
ma by talking?” 

**No, chile; the fever ’s dun took a-holt 
of her too hard for that. Fore you tries to 
talk tho, honey, I’ve got bread and coffee 
for you, I begged Miss Rose to git me. 
The coffee ’s cold, I reckon, but you must 
drink it, an’ set you down on this cheer 
an’ rest awhile. You'll need to be strong 
before she wakes again, Miss Una. She’s 
off her head consid’able.” 

At this moment the sufferer stirred, 
opened wide her unconscious eyes, and 
spoke in quick, excited tones: 

“Go, Mammy. Hurry and tell your 
master. He'll be so glad the baby is a 
girl. Does Hal know about his sister? 
How I long to see them side by side.” 

She fashioned her bedclothes into a lit- 
tle roll, and pressed it to her bosom; then, 
dashing it away, she threw her white 
arms high above-her head, and cried out 
in a thrilling voice: 

**God has smitten me to the earth. By 
night, by day, I cry to him for my hus- 
band and my son; but He is deaf. His face 
is turned from me. I am bereaved—Iam 
bereaved.” 

Una burst into a passion of tears. 
Starting forward, she tried to imprison 
her mother’s form in her arms, but was 
cast aside like a broken reed. Taking 
Mrs. Eustis in his powerful grasp, sooth- 
ing her with tenderest murmurs, the old 
Negro held his mistress on her pillow; and 
when, calmed and controlled, she passed 
into another interval of sleep, he stooped 
and picked the little sobbing creature 





from the floor, where she had fallen in a 
4 ras «ae <a 


heap. ~ : : 

“It’s hard for you, my lamb, the first 
time you've ever seen her out ’n her head. 
But don’t you be af a » My b essin’. 
This here fever ’s got to run its course, 
the doctor says. It makes my heart ache 
tosee her thinkin’ she’s home again. The 
Lawd’s will be done, honey; but ef thar’s 
anything I do begrutch my enemies, it’s 
the Chamber at Mount Airy. I’ve been 
sittin’ here all night, chile; thinkin’ *bout 
your pore ma’s fo’-pos’ bed, an’ them 
‘dimity curtains with the drop fringe, as 
your blessed gran’ma made. There, 
there! stop cryiu’,my baby,. Your ma’ll 
git well; she’s got the gyniwine Stuart 


constitootion. Why, you're laughin,’ 
Miss Una! Save us and bless us, ef the 
chile ain't got high-strikes!” 


**Oh! you don’t know, King David,” the 
little girl said, choking down her tears. 
‘“‘You don’t understand. It isn’t only 
about Mamma, Oh! let me cry a minute 
longer, and I shall be able to tell you the 
wonderful news I’ve heard. The doctor 
told you it was poor Denny I stayed with 
till he died. But he didn’t tell you, King 
David—see, I am quiet now, and you may 
trust me—what Denny said with his last 
breath. Denny saw Bill on picket-guard, 
near Drewry’s Bluff, and Bill told him— 
oh! my heart will break with joy—told 
him my father wasn’t killed. Bill saw 
him ina hospital—saw Papa, King David! 

The old Negro’s face worked with power- 
fulemotion. A dry sob burst from him 
and, straightway falling on his knees, he 
raised his hands to Heaven. 

‘Tf this be true, O Lawd most marci- 
ful!” he prayed, ‘“‘then hear thy sarvant 
now. Hast thou not said that them whom 
Gawd has j’ined together, let no man put 
asunder? Bring back to thy handmaiden 
the husband of her youth. Lift up her 
stricken head and wipe her tears away. 
Renew her in love, in wealth, in happi- 
ness, and sanctify us and her unto thy 
sarvice, for thy dear Son’s sake. Amen?’ 

‘*Sainty, my darling,” came from the 
tossing figure on the bed. ‘Put your 
arms around me. Hold me close. There, 
Ican rest now. Hold me close.” 





Never before, in the course of their 
companionship, had the grizzled old head 
and the sunny young one been called on 
to do such an amount of independent 
thinking, now that the brain that had 
judged for them was clogged, and the 
hand that had steered their course was 
nerveless. The two found time to steal 
away from the sick room to walk behind 
Denny’s rough coffin to Hollywood and 
see it laid upon another, like it, in a sol- 
diers’ trench. Una’s hands showered pink 
azaleas from the woods into the double 
grave, and King David, kneeling upon the 
ground ‘‘ undone” by many a yawning 
pit half filled with water, prayed long and 
fervently. 

*“*Come, Uncle,” said one of the men, 
touching him on the shoulder, ‘‘ I reckon 
it’s *bout time for you to be dryin’ up. 
There’s another cartload waitin’ to be 
tuckedaway, an’ we ain’t got time to do 
this thing in style.” 

Died for his country! Thus Denny 
Ryan and many another like him came 
to a patriot’s reward! 





Yes, the fever must run its course; and 
day after day Mrs. Eustis turned on her 
hard bed, where noises racked her tor- 
tured brain, where burning heat drank all 
freshness from the air, where noisome 
smells arose from the trenches around the 
camp, where, worse than all, a plague of 
insects issued from the pine walls and 
overran their quarters. People were kind, 
and from the wards, where Una tried to 
take her mother’s place, came many a 
message of love and gratitude, while their 
fellow-workers, high and lowly, vied with 
each other in striving to ease the bur- 
den that little Una bore so patiently. But 
the time came when Dr. Lewis saw that, 
to recover, his patient must breathe an- 
other atmosphere. Faithful Miss Sprigg, 
from her retreat in the country, wrote to 
offer an asylum to Mrs, Eustis, whom they 
had not ventured to tell of Denny Ryan’s 
news, in a farmhouse far away from the 
town. But Miss Sprigg was very poor, 
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and it was as much as her kind friends 
could do to take in one other inmate to 
their crowded home. Una must remain in 
the charge of “Mrs. Robbins and King 
David at, the hospital. 

Una heard this decision with a beating 
heart. Hard as it was, it gave her cour- 
age to unfold to Dr. Lewis a scheme that 
had been evolved. during many consulta- 
tions between King David and herself. 

‘*You are sure my mother «is out of 
danger, Dr. Lewis?” she asked their kind 
physician, who had quite taken this 
** brave baby ” to his heart. 

** She will have every chance now in her 
favor. The change of air should work 
marvels. If it were not for the extraor- 
dinary lassitude—her strong nerves seem 
to have gone all to pieces suddenly; but 
you need have no fear at being separated 
from her for awhile. She recognizes the 
inevitable and bows to it. When she 
comes back to us, my dear, I hope you 
will both forget this present trial, as nobly 
as you have lived down all the rest.” 

Una saw her mother driven away in an 
ambulance lent by Government to its serv- 
ant fallen by the way, and then turned 
and resolutely faced her friends, a new 
light shining in her eyes. 

‘‘Theré is but one thing that will make 
her well, Dr. Lewis, and you and Mrs. 
Robbins must help me to work it out. I 
mean to keép my promise to my father, 
and give her back to him.” 





“‘ That little sprite!” pondered the doc- 
tor to himself. ‘ And thatsimple-minded 
old darky, who was never off a plantation 
in his life till now! The idea seems pre- 
posterous. And yet, stranger things have 
been accomplished; there’s a chance. In 
time of war we catch atstraws. Una will 
win her way where a battalion might fall 
back. God bless her! Til help her all I 
can.” 

Their plan was to journey into the 
Valley, and there make their way as best 
they could through the debatable ground 
harried by frequent fightings, to Mount 
Airy, where, from Denny’s father, the 
lost clue might be taken up. Means for 
the journey were secured by the eager 
sacrifice of Una’s string of pearls, an heir- 
loom put aside against her time of appear- 
ance in society. The few clothes she ven- 
tured to take were packed in a portman- 
teau by Mrs. Robbins, Rose and Bridget, 
who showered upon their task many a 
fervent tear and blessing. King David’s 
equipment for the enterprise consisted of 
a parcel so flatand spare that the Doctor 
laughed when he inquired if the old man 
meant to carry into the Northern lines 
only the supposed uniform of a Georgia 
major—a shirt collar and a pair of spurs. 

**And ef I were just takin’ a clean 
bandanna an’ a couple o’ biled collars 
along, sir,” said David with a show of 
wounded feeling, ‘‘it was in no ways my 
purpose to discredit my little Mistis o’ 
Sundays, on the road, There ’s always 
cricks and runs, sir, where I kin do my 
washin’ overnight, an’ I need my hands to 
carry her carpet-bag.” 

‘All right, old fellow, of course you 
do. It was only my little joke,” the 
surgeon hastened to say, pressing a roll 
of Confederate bluebacks into his hand. 
** Put this into your pipe and smoke it on 
the way. And mind—but I needn’t tell 
you this—to keep watch over your Miss 
Una day and night.” 

‘* Sarvant, sir, much obleeged to you,” 
auswered the old darky, bowing like a 
prince. ‘‘ You won’t have any call to be 
disapp’inted in them particulars with me. 
The Lawd do so with me and mine ef I 
ain’t worthy of this trus’.” 

Dr. Lewis saw the travelers off on the 
train for Lynchburg, and turned back 
with a tightening in his throat. 

‘‘It’s womenkind like that, that make 
the true sinews of war, I’m thinking,” 
muttered he, in his black beard. 

A day later the travelers set forth on the 
first stage of their hap-hazard journey 
through a region where all ordinary 
methods of conveyance had been inter- 
rupted by war. It was an earthly para- 
dise, that fertile vale, dominated by the 
grand peaks of Otter or watered by Shen- 
andoah—* Daughter of the Stars.” Buta 
few weeks earlier, Sigel’s boys in blue 





had marched merrily along those green 
defiles to find their way blocked by Breck- 
enridge, his depleted ranks of veterans 
eked out with lads from the Military 
Academy at Lexington, whose gallant 
fight has gone into history among the fa- 
mous achievements of the time. At Pied- 
mont, again the ‘‘ rebs” were put to rout, 
their leader killed. And sothe pendulum 
went on vibrating in those days of early 
June. 

Una found herself in the rear of a hooded 
cart drawn by mules, sitting amid crates 
that had held poultry, the space in front 
filled up by King David and the driver—a 
farmer returning from the nearest town, 
where he had been to sell his feathered 
live-stock at a sacrifice to avoid having 
them ‘‘pressed” by stragglers from either 
of the armies. It was slow progress; but 
the child, whose eyes had rested for so 
long upon rows of wards and tents, and 
grass trodden into a clay soil, gazed from 
the aperture at the back enchanted. What 
to her were fallen fences, fields trampled 
by cavalry, burned houses, when above 
rose those sapphire summits melting into 
the vast azure of a sky in June. When 
the mules splashed aside into a shallow, 
limpid stream, and dipped their noses in 
for a long and rapturous drink, King 
David scrambled out and brought her a 
bunch of calycanthus shrubs, with a leaf- 
cup full of currants from the garden of a 
desolated farmhouse by the road. Trifles 
like this, with the music of wayside brooks, 
the carol of birds, the shifting of cloud 
prints from the mountain sides, made va- 
riety enough to wile away the long hours 
of plodding. Tired out at last, toward 
evening, she fell asleep on a bundle of hay 
in the bottom of the cart, nor stirred till 
the stopping of their wheels showed that 
they had arrived ata dwelling dimly in- 
dicated by a light streaming upon dark- 
ness, and the loud barking of a dog. 

‘‘Wake up, my honey, you must ask 
the lady of the house—ra’al purty, the 
purtiest you can—to let you stop here to- 
night.” 

Una could not know that the faint- 
hearted quaver in King David’s voice, and 
the total withdrawal of farmer Lucas 
from participation in the affair, were due 
to their wholesome fear of the farmer’s 
shrewish wife. They had come to a halt 
before a threshold, within which stood, 
clad in domestic cotton, lamp in hand, a 
gaunt figure sending forth upon the night 
the querulous utterings of a woman who 
casts about her for a wrong; and Una, 
half awake, was urged forward by the 
men to stand where the light fell upon 
her upturned, pleading face. With the 
quaint courtesy habitual to her, she told 
her tale and proffered her request. 

‘* Well, you do be a mite to be travelin’ 
around like this, an’ nuthin’ but that old 
nigger man to look out for you. Long’s 
you're here, got to take you in, I reckon; 
but that nigger ’s got to march out to the 
barn, double-quick. Sick an’ tired am I 
of lodging strangers, an’ being eat out 0’ 
house an’ home; an’ Mr. Lucas knows it 
well enough.” 

Mr. Lucas, in the shadow of the: cart, 
bestowed upon King David a jovial nudge 
to signify that matters had taken a satis- 
factory turn; and the men disappeared 
together in the friendly darkness, while 
Una followed her guide into the house. 
Here, altho the complaining voice ceased 
not to find fault with everything, the 
guest, ensconced in an arm-chair, was 
served, from a flowered plate and cup, 
with crisp Johnnycake and milk. A cat 
nestling to her knee and finally jumping 
into her lap to wreathe its tail across her 
neck, completed her sense of comfort. 
And when hersleepy, yellow head nodded 
upon her breast, a pair of long, thin arms, 
that were certainly not David’s, swooped 
down and bore the little traveler to bed. 

Late in the night, a sound as of thunder 
broke Una’s sleep. She sat up in her bed 
beneath the roof-peak and awoke, grad- 
ually, to hear the trampling of horses 
around the house. Voices hailed the 


slumberers within, a knock resounding 
upon the door. Then, over the tumult, 
arose a familiar sound—the scolding of 
Mrs. Lucas. The remonstrant tones of 
the farmer appealed at intervals, in vain. 
When at last the door opened, and the 
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master of the house, in shirt and trousers, 
issued desperately forth, a torrent of fresh 
invective followed him. 

“Blamed if I hadn’t rather sleep on 
your hay, oldman, than face that battery 
inside,” said a hearty voice. ‘‘ But we’re 
obliged to ask you for a sup and bite. 
We're Cornfeds, and blasted hungry ones 
at that.” j 

‘‘ Cornfeds or Yanks, it’s all one to me,” 
was the reply from behind the door. 
*Tt’ll be like as if the seventeen-year 
locusts had passed over this place.” 

But the soldiers had their way, and the 
little house soon shook with their tread, 
while talk and laughter. tobacco smoke 
and the clank of accouterments came up 
the narrow stair to Una’s ear. When she 
had heard the men divide forces, one-half 
to sleep on the hay in the barn beside the 
horses, the rest to sprawl as they could on 
the floor of the living-room below, the 
child went back smiling to her nest, nor 
stirred till next morning’s light brought 
the apparition of the farmer’s wife to 
mingle with some dream that her mother’s 
fingers had been toying with her hair. 

‘*Come, git up now,” Mrs. Lucas said, 
sharply, emptying a pail of clean water 
into a tub at her bedside. ‘‘There’s soap 


and a towel on the cheer, and I’ve shuck’ 


out your things. Soon as you’s ready you 
kin come down and git a mouthful o’ 
breakfast I saved after them consarned 
critters had cl’ar’d out. Wouldn’t have 
had an aig to bless myself if I hadn’t 
locked up my two best hens in the 
cupboard with the old man’s Sunday 
close.” 

“Oh! have the soldiers gone?” cried 
Una, in disappointment. 

Yes, thank goodness, all but two on 
’em; and they’d be sleepin’ yet, but I 
broomed ’em off the floor with a mop and 
a pail o’ water.” 

‘* How good you are to give me this nice 
bath, and to get my clothes so clean,” the 
child said, gratefully, sitting up in bed 
and le*ting all her bright hair loose like a 
glory around her face. ‘It’s just what 
my own mother would have done. It 
seems sucha pity you haven’t any little 
girl to love and take care of.” 

The woman looked at her for a moment 
with a curiously softened, gaze; then, 
with her mouth twitching, went over to a 
chest in the corner and took out a child’s 
frock and sunbonnet of faded pink calico, 
smelling of lavender. __ 

‘*Them was my gal’s,” she said, briefly. 
‘Died o’ scarlet fever *bout your age. 
Hed hair like corn-silk, jest like yours. 
Come now, up with you, and dress your- 
self. Hain’t time to dawdle here and all 
my work a-waitin’ to be done;” and, 
whirling out of the room, she shut the 
door with a vicious snap. 

Una slipped down, to find a meal laid 
for her below. The room was in spotless 
order, ‘and empty but for her friend, the 
cat; but on the doorstone, outside, sat a 
couple of gray-shirted soldiers, smoking 
corn-cob pipes in the cool shadow of a 
lilac bush in bloom; David, in the road 
beyond, held their horses, champing to be 
off. At sight of the child, refreshed by 
sleep and dewy from her bath, the men 
pulled themselves together; and one of 
them, a huge fellow with a boy’s face, 
gazed with open-mouthed admiration. 
The other, a lieutenant in command of 
the body of scouts that had gone on ahead, 
spoke to her courteously. 

‘** ve been hearing about your trip from 
uncle, here,” he said, ‘‘and I wish K Com. 
pany could help you along the way, Miss. 
But just now, unless we’re turned back, 
we're going in the opposite direction from 
Glenmont where you’re bound. Road’s 
pretty free from Yanks; that’s one com- 
fort; and I’ve told the old man the best 
way to go.” 

‘*Oh! thank you,” said Una, fervently. 
‘* If you knew how sound it made me sleep 
when I heard our dear soldiers ride up 
here last night!” 

But the colloquy was interrupted by 
Mrs. Lucas, who, frying-pan in hand, is- 
sued from the door,and demanded to 
know if ‘them calvary was agoin’ to 

block up her front door allday?” at which 
a general shrinkage of spirit ensued 
among the men-folk in hearing of her 
voice, and the troopers hastily sprang 


into their stirrups and galloped off, sing- 
ing mockingly: 
“If you want to have a good time, 
Jine the calvary, jine the calvary.” 

‘We has to foot it a good piece to-day, 
my honey,” said King David, when the 
travelers, having paid their bill, set out; 
under fire of a tornado of abuse of him 
because of a muddy footprint he left on 
the floor on meekly entering to take Una’s 
bag in hand. 

‘“‘T wish she had said good-by,” said 
Una, distressfully. ‘‘See here, King Da- 
vid, as she almost pushed me out, she put 
in my hand this nice parcel of lunch. I 
think she’s the strangest woman I ever 
saw; but she must be really good at heart, 
don’t you think so ?” 

Thus cornered, David scratched his head. 
They were under shelter of the hen-house, 
and comparatively safe. Drawing a long 
breath, he said, in the discreetest of 
whispers: 

‘Tt ain’t the first time the good Lawd 
has made honey to come out of a cur’us 
place, chile. The carcass of the lion 
brought fo’th sweetness. Gawd moves in 
a mysterious way, his wonders to per- 
fo’m.” 

Past blossoming hedgerows, past or- 
chard and meadow fragrant with smells of 
June, into an arching wood rcad as the 
sun climbed higher. Una thought there 
could be no method of travel so much to 
hertaste. Their destination was the house 
of a farmer from whom it was likely they 
could hire a horse and cart to forward 
them on their way. But when, just as 
the child’s strength and spirit began to 
flag, and they came at noontide out of the 
cross-cut through the woods upon the 
clearing to which they had been directed, 
a direful disappointment greeted them. 
House and outbuildings there were none; 
only a series of charred spots remained in 
the middle of a trampled and desolated 
field of growing corn. 

“Tv’s a fresh fire—smokin’ yit,” said 
King David. ‘‘Lawd help the pore folks 
as was driv’ away from here.” 

While the two stood disconsolate, a 
clatter of hoofs was heard in a bit of 
woods beyond. 

‘** It’s cavalry, honey,” said King David, 
breathlessly. ‘‘Let’s git in hidin’ behind 
that clump of sumacs yonder. They’ll 
never look to see us here.” 

Before Una had time to realize her fear 
the soldiers were upon them and, identify- 
ing the party of Confederates who had 
slept overnight at the Lucas farm, King 
David waved his old hat with a rousing 
cheer. 

‘*Hello, old tarrypin, didn’t expect to 
see us again so soon,” called out their 
leader, coming to a halt. ‘* Well, boys, 
this is the place we’re to wait for the lieu- 
tenant; and, if I’m not mistaken, there’s 
a good spring at the end of the path be- 
hind that watermelon patch.” _ 

In a trice the horses were unsaddled and 
tethered in the wood. Canteens were 
filled at the spring, rations were produced 
and the bivouac began. 

From the trunk of a fallen tree, where 
Una sat to eat her luncheon, while King 
David knelt brushing her dusty boots, she 
looked over affectionately at the ring of 
troopers lolling like Olympian gods at 
ease. Presently a couple of horsemen 
came galloping out of the glade, and she 
recognized with delight her friends of the 
morning. 

‘* Well, Miss, we’ve met again sooner 
than we thought,” said the lieutenant. 
‘‘This is a bad business for poor farmer 
Gray. We heard down below that he’d 
been raided last night,and it seems the 
family ’s cleared out for parts unknown. 
The nearest place for you to sleep to-night 
is Glenmont, ten miles off; and it’s past 
me how you're goin’ to get there in this 
heat. We've got a pair of extra nags since 
yesterday, and if you can manage to sit on 
a man’s saddle, Miss, we'll mount you, 
after dark, when we move on. Is’pose 

you can stick to a bareback colt, old man. 
eh?” 

‘“‘T reckon thar ain’t much hossflesh 
that can better me, sir,” said David, his 
eyes shining with delight at the unlooked- 
for help. ‘* An’ I’m beholden to you more 
than I can say, for givin’ a lift to my lit- 





tle mistis.” 





As Una’sstory found its way to the ears 
of the curious troopers, there was not a 
man among them who did not mentally 
constitute himself her protector and 
devotee. But when, at dark, she was 
lifted up to sit behind the peak of a cavalry 
saddle, where she kept to her slippery 
perch with an ease born of early habit, 
she found at her bridle rein John Britton, 
the big lumbering fellow who had been 
the comrade of the lieutenant at the farm. 
King David, astride of a frisky filly who 
till that morning had been at large in 
comfortable pastures, had as much as he 
could do to keep the willful creature’s 
back. Una’s huge knight held along with 
her, saying little, but watching every 
movement of sher horse, while before, 
behind and on the other side rode her 
stalwart bodyguard. Forward in dead 
silence, making little noise on the soft, 
wood road, listening to every rustle of the 
leaves, passed the ghostly cavalcade, un- 
der the light of stars, amid the chirp of 
the frogs, the chant of whippoorwills. 

In thick darkness. A little hamlet with 
shutters obstinately closed, behind which 
lights glimmered like eyes watching 
through half-shut lids. At the first stroke 
of horses’ hoofs upon the narrow street, 
some of the lights went out, keys and 
bolts were heard to creak in their wards. 
One could almost count the heartbeats of 
theanxious folk inside. Then a sergeant, 
who could whistle like a bird, uttered a 
bar or two of ‘The Bonnie Blue Flag,” 
and, at once, open flew doors and win- 
dows, out trooped the villagers, offering 
food and shelter for man and beast. 

Una, taken into the home and tucked 
under the diamond-pattern quilt of a 
good old dressmaker, slept deliciously till 
dawn, when it was agreed by her friend, 
the lieutenant, that she should again re- 
sume the march with him under the con- 
ditions of the night before. The old 
woman cried over her as she brought out 
a feather pillow for a saddle-pad, and 
tucked a bagful of biscuits and cookies 
into the child’s lap. Una herself had no 
thought of tears as she rode triumphantly 
away. She knew that every movement 
forward brought her nearer her precious 
goal. The troopers, won more and more 
by her modest acceptance of their com- 
radeship, treated her like alittle wander- 
ing queen assigned to their special charge. 
But it was to big John Britton, known 
familiarly to them as ‘‘ Baby Mine,” the 
others tacitly awarded the right of attend- 
ance at her bridle-rein. When they 
reached the river-ford, he stretched forth 
a mighty arm to lift her like a thistle- 
down upon his horse’s neck and, plunging 
in, they buffeted the noisy yellow current 
gallantly. Una’s cheeks bloomed and her 
eyes sparkled as their horse emerged drip- 
ping and snorting with excitement, first 
to gain a foothold upon the slippery far 
bank. Then, as the day wore on, how 
sweet the odor of the woods, the shady 
bivouac to lunch upon soldiers’ fare. And 
the joy of the long, bright afternoon, 
broken by mysterious appearances ahead 
of scouts to proclaim the way secure! 
She watched almost grudgingly the day 
decline that was to be her last of such 
congenial fellowship. 

‘* Well, I reckon the best of friends 
must part,” Said the lieutenant, when in 
the evening they put her with her old 
man down at a roadside house. He made 
an attempt to be jocular; but his keen eyes 
showed his sympathy with the waifs thus 
set adrift. 

Una, in her confiding way, went the 
rounds of her bodyguards, shaking hands 
with each, and standing on tiptoe, last of 
all, to leave a kiss and a tear between the 
eyes of her good gray steed. 

‘*Oi! I shall never, never forget you,” 
she said, with a pathetic break in her 
voice, as she stood facing them. ‘ And 
when I see Papa I shall tell him how sol- 
diers helped a soldier’s daughter. Good- 
by—good-by, dear friends, and thank you 
a thousand times.” 

Last to take leave of her was ‘‘ Baby 
Mine.” He had a sheepish look upon his 
sunburned face, and, as Una offered him 
her hand, with a graciously tender smile, 
he bowed low, as if he meant to press his 
lips to.it, then, blushing scarlet, desisted 
and turned awkwardly away. In her clasp, 


however, he left a crumpled leaf froma 
soldier’s pocketbook, on which, when 
they were out of sight, Una read these 
penciled words: 

‘*Wen yo mete yore pa, tell him yo have 
maid a bad man pray that he may git yo 
safe, an’ I am yore frend til deth, 

** JOHN BRITTON, 
“__ Co., ——Regt., Va. Cavlry.”’ 
Bak Harsor, Me. 





A JAPANESE CROSS-ROAD STORY. 


BY LEE J. VANCE, 








(THERE is, in Japan, a class of profes- 
sional story-tellers who recite on the 
cross-roads. They take up a position 
where busy thoroughfares meet, and, 
without waiting for an audience to gather 
—for in Japan people are not too busy to 
stop for a minute to listen to a story— 
the reciter begins a tale, taken usu- 
ally from legendary lore or some event in 
their national history. 

The Tsuji-ko-skiku-ji; i. e., ‘ cross- 
acter inhis way. He is not a common 
street exhorter. He is most polite and 
reserved. His words are well chosen, his 
delivery suited to the nature of his story, 
and his eloquence refined. He is, in many 
cases, a professional actor, who has lost 
his place in a theatrical company through 
hard luck, through his own fault, or most 
likely through his over-indulgence in rice 
beer. He is now a mere strolling recite 
of fairy and folk tales; but he is wedded 
to his art, which he would never lower by 
unseemly conduct. Those who have en 
joyed the story, or heard enough, place a 
small coinon the open fan held out by the 
reciter, and then walk away. 

The following story bears a resemblance 
to ‘‘Cupid and Psyche”—the most de- 
lightful, perhaps, of all our fairy stories, 
not excepting even that of ‘‘ Cinderella.’’) 

SHOSAYEMON AND OYASU. 

Once upon a time in the district of Uji 
in the province of Yamashiro, there lived 
a tea-planter, with his wife, O Hana, and 
his son Shosayemon, now growing to 
manhood. The planter was an obstinate 
man, and caused his wife much uneasi- 
ness, because he ‘‘ took no stock ”—that is 
almost the literal Japanese expression— 
in the gods of his country. 

One summer the planter worried over 
the depredations of foxes. Many of his 
tender shoots and plants were ruined, and 
even food was stolen from his dooryard. 

When he complained to his wife, she 
said: ‘‘You must not drive the fox 
(Kitsuné) away. He will bring us luck.” 

(Here it should be explained that the 
Japanese regard the fox with veneration 
and fear. The great fox-god, Inari, is the 
patron of rice, fish and daily food. The 
peasantry still believe that evil spirits and 
witches assume the shape of foxes for 
their wicked purposes.) 

‘““What do I care about the fox?” re- 
torted the angry planter. ‘See what he 
has done for me? I am going to kill all 
the foxes I can find!” 

And from that day on the planter be- 
gan a war of extermination against the 
fox, 

But things went wrong. His tea-shoots 
sickened and died, the leaves turned 
yellow, and his customers left him. 

The planter went out one day to hunt 
more foxes; but he did not return that 
night, nor the next and the next. Then 
his wife and his neighbors and the priest 
all said: ‘*‘ The Fox-God has taken him.” 

But his son, Shosayemon, swore ven- 
geance against the fox. He determined 
to revenge the sudden taking-off of his 
father. 

One day as Shosayemon was out hunt- 
ing the fox, he met a beautiful girl in the 
woods. She was the most lovely creature 
he had ever seen. 

‘*Who are you?” he asked, after his 
embarrassment was over. 

“*T am called Oyasu,” the girl replied in 
a low voice. 

Then Shosayemon urged her to become 
his wife. 

The girl raised one objection and then 
another. First, she said, she must go 
home every day and remain with her 
mother, who was alone. Shosayemon 





agreed to that. 


road reciter of tradition,” is quite a char- . 
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Finally, the gir! said: “‘I will be your 
wife on one condition, namely, that you 
will not hunt or kill any more foxes.” 

Poor Shosayemon was in a quandary; 
he must make his choice—either to be 
false to the momory of his father or to 
be true to his love, And so Shosayemon, 
forgetting his oath and his duty, as a 
faithful and loyal son, to revenge his 
father’s death, consented to the hard con- 
dition. Then he took Oyasu home and 
introduced her as his wife to his mother, 
O Hana. 

For a short time Shosayemon lived hap- 
pily with his wife, of whom he saw very 
little, as she went away in the morning 
and returned in the evening. After a few 
months he did not like this going away, 
and so he asked: ‘‘Can you not stay at 
home on some days and make my tea?” 

“No,” Oyasu replied; ‘“‘my mother 
needs me.” 

Then Shosayemon quietly made up his 
mind to follow Oyasu, ani to see where 
she went; but Oyasu noticed her husband 
following her, and she threw him off the 
track. One day Shosayemon crept after 
her; but she suddenly disappeared. An- 
other day he lay in hiding, and, unper- 
ceived, he managed to follow her, closely. 
Judge of his surprise when Shosayemon 
saw Oyasu disappear in a cave on the hill- 
side! 

Shesayemon watched that entrance pa- 
tiently ali day long; but he saw nothing 
strange. He watched on the next day, and 
on the next; but on the third day, just as 
it was growing dark, hesaw—oh, heavens! 
a fox come out. ; 

A horrible thought flashed across Sho- 
sayemon’s mind; but no! it could not be 
that! He ran home as fast as his feet 
could carry him. Oyasu had not come 
yet. 

Shosayemon was sitting over the char- 
coal brasier, the kettle was boiling right 
merrily. He was thinking of his adven- 
ture: His mother, O Hana, suddenly gave 
a shortcry. ‘‘ What is the matter?” he 
asked. O Hana, too frightened to speak, 
simply pointed to a dark corner of the 
room. He looked and saw a pair of dull 
redeyes glowing at him; as if an animal— 
a fox—were there. Quickly seizing a 
heavy wooden wine measure, he threw it 
at the eyes. Shosayemon was sure he hit 
something. 

While O Hana and Shosayemon were 
eagerly discussing whether the appearance 
of Kitsuné was a good or evil omen, and 
if the latter had not done wrong in driving 
the fox away, lo! Oyasu came into the 
room. Her husband noticed that she was 
pale and agitated, that she seemed to be 
in pain. 

Oyasu lcoked a little confused, and said 
only, ** Yes” and “‘No” to any questions 
put to her. Supper over, and it being bed- 
time, Shosayemon gently led his wife to 
their room. The anxious and distressed 
husband could no longer keep his sus- 
picions to himself. So, half-ashamed and 
half-grieved to suspect his beautiful girl- 
wife, at last he asked; ‘‘ Oyasu! you are a 
fox, are you not?” (Oyasu-san-omaye- 
tachi-na-kitsuné-ja-neika?) 

Then Oyasu grew cold and silent, and, 
when Shosayemon repeated his words, she 
begged him if he loved her, torefrain from 
asking such a question, as it would bring 
ruin and trouble upon both. But he in- 


sisted. Then Oyasu rose from the couch 


and led her husband to the door leading to 
the tea-garden and slipped away. Sho- 
sayemon now heard a “ack, ack,” as if 
foxes were barking, and by the silvery 
light of the moon ‘he sees his wife with a 
pack, 

‘Oh, Shosayemon, you have been pun- 
ished for your disobedience. I must go 
back to my people forever.” 

(Sometimes the story-teller ends by say- 
ing that Shosayemon repented of his disre- 
spect for the fox-god Inari,-and, he was 
rewarded thereafter by having a big crop 
of tea-leaves, by health, long life and 
prosperity.) 

New York City. 
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Jack {to his fiancée): “‘I think of get- 
ting a musical instrument, Maud. Say, 
perhaps, acornet.”” Maud (in dismay): ‘‘Oh, 
no! not that horrid thing.” Jack (in sur- 

rise): “And why not, dearest?’ Maud 
(blushing violently) “It makes the lips so 
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THE POPLAR TREE. 
BY CATHARINE 8, HOLMES. 


“Aas! Ah me!” 

Sighed the Poplar Tree, 

As it grew in the city wearily, 

“There never is anything pleasant to see! 

I’m tired of the stones and the dust of the 
street; 

I’m tired of the noise and [’m tired of the 
heat. 

But away from the town there are places, I 
know, 

Where under the treetops the cool grasses 
grow. 

If I could but see over the top of the wall! 

Oh, I wish I were tall!” 

Sighed the Poplar small. 


‘*Ha, ha! He he!” 

Laughed the Poplar Tree, 

Clapping its branches in sudden glee, 

“If I want to be tall, why shouldn’t I be? 

There’s nothing to hinder, so far as I know, 

A little young Poplar from trying to 
grow.” 4 

So up from the stones and the dust of the 
street, 

Away from the tumult and out of the heat, 

It grew till it distanced the prisoning wall; 

And away over all 

Looks the Poplar tall. 

ALLEGHENY CITY, PENN. 





MARY STRUTTICK’S LAST VISIT. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
BY HARRIETTE REA. 





Tae Greene children were left alone 
that afternoon, or else these funny doings 
would never have been recorded. 

There were six in all; but Mrs. Greene 
always feltsafe, if Esther, the oldest girl, 
was left in charge. She was prudent, 
sedate and cautious for her twelve years, 
and many a time had proved herself 
equal to managing this lively, frolicsome 
brood of brothers and sisters. So the 
parents drove cheérfully away, waving 
their hands to the little group, who stood 
watching on the doorstep. Were they 
lonely when they turned to go in? Nota 
bit. Do you think six children left alone, 
with the prospect of a whole afternoon’s 
play, could be anything but happy? 

Esther, like a wise general, bravely con- 
sidered the situation. She knew that 
some planning was needed in order to 
keep the whole flock under her control. 
She sat down for awhile, until they 
should come to her for advice, which she 
knew they were sure to do. 

Now these children had a custom of in- 
troducing into their plays an outsider by 
the name of Mary Struttick. There 
was no such person in the world—not at 
all. She wasonly a make-believe. Where 
or how the idea originated none of them 
could tell; but there she was, just the 
same. Whenever an especial frolic was 
going on some one was sure to suggest 
Mary Struttick as a kind of scapegoat. 
She was an Indian squaw, ora fortune- 
teller, or a wicked queen, or a circus rider. 
After all, she came to be a kind of 
peacemaker; for if the Greene children 
fell into dispute, as sometimes the best of 
children will, Esther would say, quietly: 
‘‘Mary Struttick made all the trouble;.you 
were not to blame;’ and then everybody 
would laugh, and the play would go on 
happily again. 

If the young folks who read this story 
could see the long, low room in which 
Esther and Dick and Sallie, the twins, 
John and Rufus, and little Molly were left, 
they would have thought it was just made 
for a good time. 

There was a large fireplace, with a high 
fender and brass andirons; a tall clock, in 
one corner, struck the hours with such a 
musical tone that everybody liked to stop 
and listen; there were armchairs, rocking- 
chairs, big and little, and a spinning- 
wheel—for all this happened so long ago 
that wise mothers still knew how to spin. 
No carpet covered the floor; a braided 
mat in front of the fire was appreciated 
by the cat and dog. But the children 
could go outside of it, in two rows, hip- 
pity-skip, up and down the whole length 
of the room, if they liked. The sunbeams 
were always dancing in at the windows, 
as if they enjoyed it too, lighting up the 
portraits of George Washington and Dan- 
iel Webster, which hung over the sofa. 
Further on were the kitchen and pantry. 
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This room opened into a small dark entry, 
and from that to a narrow piazza. Be- 
yond this porch was a wide lawn. 

By and by a favorite game was suggested. 
It was played by having Esther take her 
seat in an armchair, which was placed in 
the center of the room. Here she became 
a very rich woman and a noble Countess. 
Mary Struttick was to appear at the door 
of the castle, asking for the loan of some 
article. Dick assumed the part of a fa- 
vorite page, Fernando. 

The fun seemed toconsist in hearing the 
different requests which each child could 
invent, and the readiness and ease with 
which Countess Esther could grant or 
deny such favors, without a smile. 

To-day all were agreed, and the play be- 
gan. Some one gave aloud kuock. Sal- 
lie goes out and comes in with a solemn 
face. 

‘Mary Struttick is at the door of the 
castle and wishes to know if she can bor- 
row your necklace of diamonds to wear to 
a ball to-night.” 

“‘Certainly,” replies the countess. 
‘‘ Fernando, bring my jewel-case.” 

The page disappears, and returns with a 
basket of clothespins. There is a shout of 
laughter; but Fernando is ordered quietly 4 
to take them to the suppliant. 

Another knock. Rufus vanishes, to re- 
appear in a moment. 

“ Mary Struttick wishes to know if she 
can borrow your India shawl; for the 
night will be chilly.” 

“This time I refuse,” replies the count- 
ess, with great dignity. 

The next one in order is John, who 
lisps, is slow of speech, and timid besides. 
He runs out and returns, very red in the 
face: 

‘‘ Mary Thruttick wanths to burrer thum 
thoos; her toeth ith cold.” 

Esther sends the shoes without a smile. 

The last is Molly, and, being fond of 
sweet things, she could think of nothing 
better than: 

“* Mary Truttick saysshe wants to borrer 
a bow! of ’lasses.” 


The children all laugh so uproariously 


‘that Esther’s gravity nearly gives way; 


but she sends her order: ‘Go quickly, 
Fernando, and return with supplies.” 

When Dick reached the kitchen he 
thought it would be fun to send some real 
molasses; so he turned the bowl half full 
from the jug, filled it up with water, and 
gave it into Molly’s hands, who trotted 
across to the piazza. 

Now a neighbor to this Greene family 
was Deacon Briggs, a man of whom the 
children stood much in awe. Apart from 
the fact that he was a deacon of their 
church and a school committeeman, he 
was a person of much gravity and dig- 
nity of manner. As there were no little 
folks in his own home, he was not accus- 
tomed to childish pranks; and always 
spoke with an air of authority. 

This afternoon he was at work with his 
hired men in a field close by. An iron 
chain had been lost, and he hurried over 
to borrow another of Mr: Greene. He 
came up to the piazza exactly as Molly 
appeared. She did not stop to look up or 
out, but crying, ‘‘Here’s your ‘lasses, 
Mary Truttick,” she sent the whole mass 
flying into the face and over the vest of 
the astonished Deacon Briggs.  . 

‘*Why—why—what in the world!” he 
gasped, as soon as he was able to breathe. 

Molly began to scream. All the others 
rushed to the door, There stood the dea- 
con dripping with molasses and water, 
while Molly still held the empty bowl. 
The children took in the situation at a 
glance; but they were motionless through 
fright. Even Esther grew pale as death. 

By this time the deacon had drawn out 
his handkerchief and wiped his face. He 
was growingred with anger. ‘‘ Where's 
your father? I'll have every one of you 
sent to jail.” 

This awful threat gave Esther strength 
to move. She rushed up to Molly, threw 
her arms around her and cried: ‘‘ Oh! she 
didn’t mean to—she didn’t mean to!” and 
every one of the others began sobbing bit- 
terly. © 

In the ‘meanwhile the molasses was 
trickling down, and the deacon was grow- 
ing madder every minute, through fear of 
being caught in such a plight. 





“Get up and stop your crying and bring 
me a cloth,” he shouted. 

“Yes, yes; everybody bring cloths,” 
said Esther. 

She flew into the house. Sallie caught 
a dish towel. Dick snatched the roller. 
The twins seized a tablecloth out of the 
cupboard, but, getting entangled in it, 
they tumbled down the steps, and rolled 
over and over, uniting their shrieks to the 
general confusion. 

But Esther had come toher senses. She 
brought out a clean towel and a basin of 
water, and now she washed and wiped 
the molasses from the deacon’s vest, 
while he succeeded in cleaning his face and 
hands. 

Then he looked around at the group of 
terrified children. The twins, with Dick’s 
help, had got out of the tablecloth; Molly 
had never taken her eyes from the dea- 
con, but stood like a statue, clinging to 
her bowl. 

Esther, with the tears streaming down 
her face, clasped her hands imploringly 
together. 

‘*Oh! Deacon Briggs, we were just play- 
ing, and nobody saw you.” 

‘* Queer kind of a play, I should think,” 
said the deacon, sternly. ‘‘Does your 
mother allow such things?” 

‘‘Oh! we never did anything like this 
before.” 

The hired men were waiting. The dea- 
con did not want the story to be told 
through the town. 

‘* Now, children,” he said, in his stern- 
est voice, “listen to me; if you never say 
a word about this I will overlook it; but if 
I hear—mark this, if I hear that any body 
knows it, I shall come and find out who it 
was that told,” 

‘“‘ We never will —we never will,” cried 
the children. 

‘Well, remember!” The deacon lifted 
up his hand in warning, and went away. 

Esther turned slowly into the house; 
the others followed; she knew that a seri- 
ous moment had come. The older ones 
could keep their word; but how could she 
feel sure of the twins and Mally? 

‘*Shut the door; all come here and sit 
down, and let us talk together. Now 
each one of us must hold up his right 
hand, and promise once more never to tell. 
If Deacon Briggs should hear of it, he may 
come and carry off the one who told, and 
she could never come home again.” 

At this, Molly, who had been growing 
quite merry, burst out crying again. 

Esther’s own eyes were full of tears. 
She took Molly in her arms and said: 
“Tl take care of you, dear; but you 
mustn’t tell, and then you can always stay 
with us,” 

‘And then nobody will know a word 
aboutit, forever an’ ever,” said Dick. 

Here Sallie started; for she remembered 
her last Sunday-school lesson. 

‘*Esther, when the Day of Judgment 
comes, won’t everybody have to know?” 

Esther looked so helpless at this new 
suggestion, that the children, already 
tired and nervous, were ready for another 
torrent of tears. 

‘* Now, if you'll keep still,” said Esther, 
“Tl think that out. I don’t know what 
to say right off.” 

They all waited, breathlessly silent, 
while Esther covered her eyes and 
thought. Thememory of that little group 
comes back to me now. I see them 
throng around their older sister, every 
soul intent upon her decision. 

Ina few minutes she looked up. ‘‘ Now 
I will tell you. God is very kind and 
merciful. If we don’t tell, and all try to 
be good, I think, by and by, He will for- 
get about it Himself.” 

This was cheering. Little by little their 
spirits began to revive. However, no one 
felt like playing any more that afternoon. 
They put the room in order and sat down 
on the rug, in front of the fire, while 
Esther told Bible stories until the welcome 
sound of wheels was heard, and Father 
and Mother came home. 

**I can’t imagine what ails the chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Greene to her husband, 
after the little ones were in bed. “They 
seemed so quiet and gentle to-night. I’ve 
looked in the China closet, and nothing is 
broken, and they haven’t touched the 
fruit cake.” 
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Mr. Greene’s reply was brief. ‘ If the ... The lecturer on theosophy has con- 


children behave themselves once in a 
while, I wouldn’t worry over it.” 

Did they ever tell? Never—that is, not 
for yearr, until they were grown into 
youths and majdens. 

They watched Deacon Briggs, from time 
to time, with a kind of awe. Once in a 
while, they saw the shadow of a smile flit 
over his lips, as he caught a glimpse of a 
little serious face regarding him with 
tender gravity. One must remember how 
children were trained in those days to 
believe that the comical side of that 
afternoon did not present itself for years, 
and that Mary Struttick never made her 
appearance again among them. 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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PEBBLES. 


Ir any boat can shoot the rapids suc- 
cessfully we should think it would be a 
gunboat.—Tezas Siftings. 

.... Randolph: ‘* My papa took dinner 
with the President once.’’ Archie: ‘‘ Pooh! 


what’s that? My papa used to know Mr. 
Barnum.” —Harper’s Young People. 





...Sometimes a man is justified in feel- 
ing that ‘‘ the most unkindest cut of all’ 
applies to the picture of him that appeared 
in the newspaper.— Washington Star. 


..Father: ‘“‘That cat made an awful 
noise in the back garden last night.” 
Arnold: ‘“‘ Yes, Father; I think that since he 
ate the canary he thinks he can sing.’’—Tit- 
Bits. 


..“* How do you pronounce ‘s-t-i-n-g-y’?”’ 
asked a teacher of the dunce of the class, 
The hoy replied, ‘‘It depends a good deal on 
whether the word refers to a person or a 
bee.” —Puck. 


..Classicus: “ There is nothing in these 
degenerate days that can compare with the 
Colossus of Rhodes.” Cynicus: ‘‘Oh, I 
don’t know. Look at Jay Gould.”—Kate 
Field’s Washington. 


..Concentrated Wisdom.—*‘ Who is it 
that possesses all knowledge?” asked the 
Sunday-school teacher. ‘My brother 
James,” replied a dimivutive pupil. ‘“He’s 
just home from college.”"—Brooklyn Life. 


....‘If the streets of New Orleans are 
cleaned by vultures, why couldn’t they do 
soin New York?” “They wouldn’t work 
here. They’d be perched all along Fifth 
Avenue, watching the stage horses.” —Life. 


....A Vital Difference.—Wickars: ‘I 
don’t believe there is much difference be- 
tween genius and insanity.’’ Vickars: ‘*‘ Oh, 
yes there is; a heap, The lunatic is sure of 
his board and clothes.”,—Harper’s Young 
People. 


.... Visitor: “‘That is a very intelligent 
looking man; isn’t his insanity doubtful?” 
Asylum Attendant: ‘Oh, no; his case is 
hopeless. His hobby isa patent thermome- 
ter that will agree with the Government 
weather forecasts.””— Kate Field’s Washing- 
ton. 


.-‘‘ How do you like your new governess, 
Johnny?” ‘Oh,Ilike her somuch.” “I’m 
glad my little boy has a nice teacher at 
last.” ‘‘Oh, she’s awful nice. She saysshe 
don’t care whether I learn anything or not, 
so long as Pop pays her salary.”’—Good 
News. 

... Nervous Passenger (on Southern rail- 
road): ‘‘ Conductor, why are we running at 
such a frightful rate of speed?” Conductor 
(reassuringly): ‘‘There’s a rotton bridge, 
madam, half a mile ahead, and we want to 
get over with as little strain as possible.” — 
Brooklyn Life. 

-..-A Steady Workman.—Housekeeper: 
“Tdon’t believe you ever did a stroke of 
work in your life.” Tramp: “I was six 
years in one place, mum.’’ Housekeeper: 
“Indeed! How did you happen to leave?” 
Tramp: “I was pardoned out, mum.’’— 
New York Weekly. 


.... They were talking to Guibollard about 
the rise of the Seine, when he exclaimed, 
“It is all humbug! I went to Chatou yes- 
terday; the water seems to have risen, but 
it is a mere deception.” ‘“Howso?” “I 
had chalked a mark on my boat, and it’s in 
the same place yet.”—Le Télégraphe. 


...After preaching on the occasion of 
the reopening of a restored church, the 
bishop thanked the churchwarden, an old 
farmer, for his share in the good work. 
“And I must thank your lordship for your 
sermon,” was the reply. ‘‘ But I could not 


help thinking, as you talked about sin, that 
your lordship must have been a little wild- 
ish yourself when you were a young man.”— 
The Christian Register, 





cluded. “If there is any question,” he said, 
“that any of you would like to ask me be- 
fore I sit down, I should be pleased to an- 
swer it.” Amid the deep silence that 
followed this remark, an earnest looking 
man near the door rose up and said: ‘‘I’d 
like to know, professor, if anybody has ever 
yet discovered a reliable and certain cure 
for warts!’’—Chicago Tribune. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








PECULIAR RHOMBOID. 


*oo 


* * 
Down from right hand: 1, A consonant; 
2, a musical term; 3, holy dread; 4, cloudy; 
5, anxiety; 6, a short poem; 7, quiet; 8, 
hotel; 9, a pronoun; 10, a consonant. 
The top and bottom words spell the name 
of a distinguished scholar. D. C. M. 


FIVE UNITED SQUARES. 


* 0 O ce 


* 


Oo * 
* 0 
0 


Oo 
* O 
* 0 0 0 Oo * 

The stars are all one letter. 

Upper left hand: 1, A bird; 2, fell in with; 
3, an Indian. 

Upper right hand: 1, Observe; 2, a fish; 3, 
an animal. 

Middle: 1, Also; 2, that which opens or 
shuts; 3, part of the body: 

Lower left hand: 1, Made from ashes; 2, 
yes; 3, to consume. 

Lower right hand: 1, A diminutive person; 
2, side of a vessel; 3, charge. 


on oO # 0 
* 
ovo # 0 


D. C. M. 
A BATCH OF TENS. 
Anagrams. 
1. Tencrows. 2. Ten lavers. 3, Ten lies. 


4. Ten cards. 
%. Ten peers. 


5. Ten fits. 6. Ten hearts. 
8. Ten tear. 9. Ten incas. 
10. Ten sprites. 11. Ten lily seas. 12. Ten 
seem bad. 13. Ten plump years. 14. Ten 
ants in cocoa. 15. Ten heard. 16. Ten 


lassie. 17. I baste ten. 18. Coniher ten. 
19. Ten mangle. 2. Tenimages. 21. Ten 
gleams. 22. Ten mirages. E. C. H. 
PENTAGON, 
* 
* * * 
* ££ &@ & 
%* @ &@ & & & 
* = &@ &@ & & 
* &£© &@ & & 
* &£ & & 


1, A letter; 2, a rounded hill; 3, coarse 
flour or meal (obs.); 4, a dead human body; 
5,a large shield covering the whole body; 
6,a substance made from pine trees; 7, a 
separation. £80; 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF JULY 7TH. 
EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMAS AND ACROSTIC. 
MAYFLOWER. JUNE ROSES. 
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HIDDEN ANIMALS. 
1, Genet; 2, tiger; 8, beaver; 4, lemur; 5, 
hyena; 6; llama: 7, bubale; 8, toad; 9, chati; 
10, kitten. 


EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an article 
that will enable her, at a very small expense, to keep 
the interior of her house and all her Furniture looking 
just like new. Such an article is 


Campbell's Varnish Stain 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, made 
expressly for the purpose, by which any person can 
satisfactorily stain and varnish, with one applica- 
tion, all kinds of househeld Furniture (wood or rattan) 
and interior wood-work, transforming it into beau- 
tiful imitations of Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rose- 
wood, Oak, Ebony or Vermilion, producing a perfect 
imitation of the natural wood finished with Var- 
nish, and it is the only article that has ever been made 
that will satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

These Stains have been in use several 
years, and are a delight to every house- 
keeper who has used them. 

They are put up for household use, in all the Colors 
above mentioned, in half-pint cans at 30 cents, 
pints, 50 cents. Ask your local deajer for them, and 
if hedoes not have them ask him to order from the 
nearest of the following wholesale agents, and they 
wiil be supplied at manufacturer’s prices: 

Hall & Ruckel, New sot, | . Y.; Roller & Shoe- 

maker, Philadelphia, Penn.; mien Bafilev & Son, 
Baltimore, Md.; Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland Ohio; 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Chicago, Ill.; Moffitt West 
Drug Co, and Meyer Bros. it. Louis, Mo.; 
Lyman iliel Drug Co., ting Goze Minn.; No 
rene! = spate he 
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McClure, Walker & oe Alban 
Thom on. 8 e7 * Co., 

Co., 5 bas 
Fai Sing 


31. E. 
W.T. Daggett, Wihetnetee, NC 
These Stains have anceianeneili filled a long-felt 
want that some worthless imitations have already 


been placed on the market,so be particular to see 
that you get 


**Campbell’s 


99 Take no other! 
Made only by 


‘eos Woodward & Morton, 


BOSTON, MASS, 











He “INDEPENDENT” recommends us a: 
sen nt Tailors and Clothiers, for they 
know by ex ence our ability and standing. 
It eat that our house gives the best and 
most for your money in trade values. 
is probably true, for 36 —, pm yn in 
one business should warrant a g puta- f 
tion and afford choice and satisfaction = 
every patron. In fact, a short visit to ow 
store will educate and equip any entieman 
i. desires to dress properly and economi- 
E. O. THOMPSON, 
TAILOR, CLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 
OPPOSITE 
245 BROADWAY, ! 


(CITY HALL PARK. { 
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Extract of BEEF. 


ALL ¢ GOOD COOKS 
car Roun 


Send to cARMOUR & © & co. ‘Chica Os 
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for Cook Boo oe oe MOUR’S 

EXTRACT in Soups ied free, 

ALCOHOLISM AND NERVOUS PR oe 
UFFALO 


TRATION eeeey remedied by 
LITHIA WATER. 
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better than soap. 
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ware 


be honest—send ## bac. 


Bew 


This is the best way : 
Pearline into a basin of warm water; wash the 
brush thoroughly in it; 







Do You Ever Wash 


Your Hair Brush P 


Put one teaspoonful of 


rinse in 

clean water, and set it 
aside, bristles down, to dry. 
This is only one—a small 
one—of the numberless uses 
to which you can put Pearline. 


Once you have it in the house, you 
will find something new for it to do, every 
It does your washing and cleaning 


Try it on anything for which 
soap, and see. 


dlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


good as’ * ae * We came-a Poin.” ifs 


SS alae 23 never peddiiees af TS, ots _ 
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Won 
ALCOHOLIC 

Strictly a Temperance Drink 

A perfect summer beverage 
prepared after our own special 
formula, from the waters of 
the famous “ Manitou” effer- 
vescent springs, with an abso- 
lutely pure ginger extract 
obtained direct from the root. 
The sale of this article is 
increasing very rapidly on its 
merits. It is superior to the 
ordinary ginger. Also for all 
purposes that that article is 
used for. Try the ‘‘ Manitou” 
ginger champagne once, and 


you will use it always. 
Unexcelled for Family, 
Uses 


Packed in cases of 
50” m4 


Club, Restaurant and Bar 


100 48 


Quarts. Quar Pints. Pints. 
Convenient forms tor Dealer and Consumer. 
The Trade supplied by 


TURLE & SKIDMORE, 156 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Circulars sent on application. 








Urie Acid ae at 
EAR 


says : 

ta we of this valuable 
water, and am recommending it to 
my patients.” Dr. BR. age, 


“ee 


n Mark. 381 W. 38d St., N. Y., says: 
g no doubt ‘about | it, the BEAR LITHIA WATER is big thing 


aty folks. 
Diatl perso sp be 


lam an advocate for its use in the U: 
Ny when brick-dust me condition © or 
reak of gout occurs.’? Dr. Page is 
thority a upon gy beep Itis am positive ene for iideoy 
ti fo le 
ont rien nas Nek Tw AY. NEw York. 
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PURE, 1 DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


AN ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED AND 
“WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION FOR 


IDs 
CONVALESCENTS 
AND THE AGED. 
FOR NOR SS Ms MoT HERS 


Cril LDREN 


SO.) SY DRUGEISTS+ SHIPPING 





MAGHOLIA B METAL 


Eight Leading Goveruments 
Best Anti-Friction Metal for 


, Paper-) -Mill, and al 

pot arings. Mage 

wae gate Friction 
eta 

Owners aua sole Manu- 


: facturers. 
74 Cortlandt st.. w York, 
Chicago Office, 41 LR Building. 


On Top. 





SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 


If you are building a new house, remodeling er 
about to re-covei an old one, and want a roof-covering 
superior to any you have ever used, and at a moderate 

cost, write for oar prices and c: catalogue “J,” which 
wae the different designs and colors of the Metal 
Shingles we make. 
he National Sheet Metal Roegus Co., 
o. 9 Cliff St.. New York Ci 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 





who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 
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liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass 
with every purchase 
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Complexion Powd 
4s a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 
Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years, Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


Hes been a never-failing family remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS; PNEUMONIA, 


INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
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Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
téghtpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, July 7th, 1882.) 


TEA.—Japan, 154@3lc.; Formosa, 22@45c.; 
Fuhbchau, 184@28c.; Amoy, 15@16c. 

COFFEE.—Laguayra, 17@21c.; Brazil, 13@14c.; 
Mocha, 22@24c.; Maracaibo, 144@22c.; Java, 
27@We. 

SUGAR.—Refined, steady but quiet at quota- 
tions: Cut loaf, 5@5%%c.; crushed, 5@54c.; pow- 
dered, 44@4%c.; granulated, 43¢@45¢c.; Mould 
“A,” 41440456c.; Columbia “A,” 44@4}4c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.--Light sales have been 
made, and the situation has a weak look. Quo- 
tations: City Mill, per bbl., $4.25@4.55; patents, 
$4.60@4.85; low extra, $2.35@3.15; winter wheat, 
low grades, $2.35@3.15. Minnesota spring wheat, 
$3.28@$4; fancy, $4.709$4.85. Rye flour, $3.90 
@4.10; cornmeal, yellow Western, $2.75@$3.15; 
brandywine, $3.25. 

PROVISIONS.—Perk, slightly higher, under 
firm demand. Mess quoted at $11.50@12.50; 
family, $15@16; extra prime, $12@13; short clear, 
$14@16.50. Beef, mess, per bbl., $6.50@7.50; fam- 
ily, $9@10; city extra, India mess, $12.59@13.50. 
Cut meats, pickled hams, 11@12c.; smoked, 12@ 
18e.; pickled shoulders, 644@634c.; smoked, T4éc.; 
pickled bellies, 9c. for 10 and 12 pound ones on 
the average. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed hogs in fair 
demand, quoted at 734c. for 200 ones, 7c. for 
180 lbs; country dressed, 7@7'ec. for medium, 
and 8@8i¢c. for light. Dressed mutton, 8@llc.; 
inferior, 7c. Drassed lambs, per B., 10@13c.: 
common quality, 7@9c. Dressed calves, per h, 
5@6c; country dressed veals, 5@8ec.; city 
dressed, 744@9%éc. J 

CORN AND GRAIN.—Slight changes in the 
prices of corn and grain have been features of 
the market for the past week. Favorable 
weather for crops, and good news from abroad 
concerning the wheat and corn, kept the market 
steady and unchanged. An increase in the visi- 
ble supplies of the products helped to make the 
prices uniform. Regular quotations of corn are 
ungraded mixed and white, 55@61c.; No. 2 Mixed, 
59@60c.; elevator, 604@6lc. The demand for 
the milling trade has been slightly larger, and 
prices for wheat are given at, ungraded spring 
and winter red, 7644 @92\éc.; No. 1 Northern spring 
87456@88c.; No. 2red, 91g¢9144c. Rye, quoted at 
83@87c. in car lots. Oats are quite firm and 
steady at, No.3 Mixed, 38c.; No.3 white, 39@40c.; 
No. 2 white 40@41c. 
| BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Prices of butter 
are still too high for speculators to buy and store 
for'shippers’ account, and this coupled with the 
tact that many people have left the city for the 

juntry makes the local demand light. Re- 
pts have not increased much, and sellers do 

ot have to cut prices much toeffect sales. Nev- 
ertheless, very little trade can be done on a basis 
of 21}éc. per tb. for the very finest. A few lots of 
fine fancy Western creamery have reached a 
point little higher than this, but they are not 
sufficient in number to make quotations possible. 
State creamery in tubs reaches 21c. in small 
lots, but wholesale trading cannot be done at 
this price. Firsts are selling for 20c., and other 
grades from this price downward. Some of the 
lots coming in have a sour flavor, and quality is 
irregular. A number of small dairies without any 
reputation are sending in small lots, but there is 
ho special demand for them. Choice imitation 
creamery is salable, at 17@18c., but the average 
wholesale price is 16c. Factory butter is still ac- 
tive from 13 to 16c. per ®. The market is well 
supplied with cheese, and prices have been 
shaded slightly. Fancy colored and fancy 


white do not reach higher than 8%4c., and ship- 
pers are willing to pay only 84c. on the average 

or lots. The choice lotsof part skims sell from 
5 to 1 but lower grades range down > 
per bb. 





. and geese weaker 
at 50c.@$1.25 r ir. Dressed fowls made 
this week, a few choice ones 

reaching 12c. ssed chickens are not so 
strong. Philadelphia broilers are quoted at 
th. and Weste 


. per tb. 

ducks are declining, but a near-by lots 
command 2@2Zic. per mh. Old 

geese are neglected at any price. Altho re- 
ceipts of eggs have been quite large, first-class 
marks have been scarce, and prices are 
obtained for them. These sell for l6c. readily, 
and really choice ones in small lots reach even a 
shade higher. The average, however, is 15@ 

4c. 


GREEN VEGETABLES.—New Southern po- 
tatoes are reaching amore normal price under a 
firmer demand. The best marks sell for $1.25@ 
1.50 band bbl., and a few fancy goods reach $1.75. 
A glut of very r tomatoes has demoralized 
Res markets, and 50c. per crate is ag that can be 
obtain ‘or some. paragus is scarce, an 
very fine bunches sell for 30c. jong Island peas 

75c. and $1 d both butter and 


are per bag, an 

string beans are —- at the same price per 
. LI an .d.are supplying nearl of 

the vegetables now. uabs by the bhi. from 

these p sell at $1@1.25 


— 5 0 per 
100; onions, per basket, $1.75; and roe bidere 
até ‘ head. Fine cauliflower at 3 
apiece sell well, and green corn is gradually in- 
creasing at 50c. a dozen. 


FRESH. FRUITS.—California fruit. makes a 
tempting display in the markets, with peaches 
ranging from eet doz., apricots at lic. 

r qt.,and fine cherries from 2 to 40c. ath 

uckleberries from the South are plentiful at 
18. ed qt., blackberries at 15@20c., raspberries 
at 10@12c. per pint box, and muskmelons at 
10@20c. each. Watermelons are cheaper at 


@50c. apiece. Good gooseberries, t., at 
6@7c. ome rapidly, and new currants aL 7Qse, 
cal frui ti agail 





farm and Garden 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
tnterested.1 


THE MISSOURI BOTANICAL GAR- 
DEN. 





BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


THE city of St. Louis possesses a public 
pleasure ground that is a monument to the 
wisdom and generosity of a single private 
citizen, the late Henry Shaw. This is the 
park known generally as ‘“‘Shaw’s Gar- 
dens,”’ but the proper name of which is 
“The Missouri Botanical Garden.’’ The 
origin and history of the garden are so 
peculiar that any description which omitted 
some reference to these would be incom- 
plete. 

Some fifty years ago, Mr. Shaw, then a 
prosperous merchant of St. Louis, found 
himself the possessor of as much money as 
he thought it desirable for any one man to 
accumulate. This sum was in the neigh- 
borhood of a quarter of a million dollars, 
the equivalent of at least a million now, as 
great fortunes were then comparatively 
rare. 

Being wholly satisfied with this, and hav-. 
ing no immediate family as an incentive to 
increase his wealth, Mr. Shaw retired from 
active business when barely past the age at 
which most men are just commencing. 

The leisure of the few years following 
was employed in travel. Having some taste 
for horticulture, he was especially attracted 
by the great public gardens and magnifi- 
cent private grounds that he saw abroad; 
and one day, when walking through the 
elaborate grounds at Chatsworth, the idea 
came to him that he could not better em- 
ploy his time and money than in establish- 
ing a similar garden in America. 

The original idea was merely to establish 
private pleasure grounds, where he might 
exercise to the fullest his own taste for 
horticultural science, and where horticul- 
tural art might do all that could be done to 
adorn and make beautiful the surroundings 
of a home. 

He had not progressed very far with the 
work before his plans changed materially, 
and he resolved to make it a garden for the 
study of and experimentation in economic 
botany, and in connection therewith to 
build up a park for the public. 

This purpose became from that time the 
one occupation of his life; and until his 
death (in July, 1889), he devoted himself to 
this with the same energy that other men 
give to the business of making money or 
to the pursuit of a chosen profession. 

At his death he not only gave the park to 
to the public, but with it the bulk of ail his 
other property, which, without any special 
effort on his part to increase it, had grown 
to considerably above a million dollars. 
The entire income from this goes to the 
support and improvement of the garden, so 
that it will be perpetual)y maintained 
through the gift of the donor. 

The garden is not only a pleasure ground, 
but it is an educational institution as well. 
In its entire extent is embraced about two 
hundred and seventy-five acres, of which 
some forty-five acres are more directly de- 
voted to economic uses. Of this latter the 
Arboretum occupies about twenty acres; 
the Fructicetum about eight acres, and the 
remainder is occupied by lawn, grove and 
vegetable garden. 

The Aboretum is devoted to the propaga- 
tion of trees and shrubs that are needed for 
the adornment of the park, for testing 
others which are indigenous in order to dis- 
cover their adaptability to the climate, and 
for bringing together as nearly as may be a 
collection of those which are native to 
North America, The park affords the best 
evidence of what has been accomplished in 
the garden, as it contains more than twenty 
thousand trees which have heen trans- 
planted from the Arboretum. And as to 
the value of these as a representative col- 
lection, I may state tbat the late Dr. Asa 
Gray—than whom there was no better au- 
thority—said not long before his death that 


the variety of foliage to be seen here was’ 


unequaled anywhere. 

The Fructicetum is maintained for the 
purpose of testing varieties of fruits, for 
finding the value of new sorts, and for de- 
termining the climatic adaptability of such 
as have not been grown in this latitude. 
Also for showing the proper methods of 


training and cultivating trees and vines. 
‘The vegetable garden has a similar purpose, 


and the whole serves as a schoel for stu- 
dents of botany and of the various branches 
of practical horticalture, as well as for vis- 
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itors who wish to see how these things are 
done when they are done properly. 

One object of the garden is to serve asa 
training-school for practical gardeners; and 
to aid in this six scholarships have been 
established, yielding three hundred dollars 
each per annum, and which may be held for 
aterm not exceeding six years. The gar- 
den students holding these scholarships 
receive free tuition in the School of Botany 
at Washington University (endowed by Mr. 
Shaw as an adjunct to the Garden), and in- 
struction in practical and theorectical hor- 
ticulture in the garden. The garden also 
possesses an extensive botanical museum 
and herbarium, comprising among others 
the valuable collections of the late Dr. 
Engleman, and well equipped laboratories 
for original work and research. 

The collection of economic plants in the 
garden is very large; in 1886, when a com- 
plete list was compiled, it embraced two 
hundred and thirty-two species, and many 
have been added since. But this number 
gives little idea of the extent of the collec- 
tion, as there were of named palms alone 
106 varieties and 55 named varieties of 
agave, 

Speaking of these ‘“‘named” varieties 
suggests one feature of the park which 
might well be copied in other public 
grounds. This is the naming, by label, of 
trees and plants. Even the least curious 
person desires to know the names of things, 
and the question comes up at every turn in 
such a place. Here this want of the public 
has been remembered, and the visitor finds 
the question answered as soon as it is asked, 
and his pleasure and knowledge are thereby 
enhanced. The question is not always 
prompted by curiosity, either, for often the 
visitor to such a place observes something 
which he would like to obtain for his own 
grounds; and if he cannot discover the 
name, he suffers a distinct loss. 

The park is of more interest to the gen- 
eral visitor than is the garden proper, be- 
cause more people desire to be amused than 
instructed. As a pleasure ground it can 
hardly be surpassed, being kept always in 
the highest state of cultivation and repair. 
There are wide, smooth lawns threaded 
with well-made walks and drives: heavy 
hedges of evergreen, clumps of ornamental 
shrubs, rows of native forest trees, artistic 
flower beds and bits of ribbon gardening. 

There are charming bits of unstudied wild- 
ness which by constrast enhance the beauty 
of the whole; extensive greenhouses filled 
with plants and flowers; pretty summer 
houses and arbors artistically placed; and 


some good pieces of statuary, among them 
a figure of Humboldt which should take 
first rank not only forits own excellence, 
but as a tribute to science which is worthy 
of the place. 

The park is open to the public through- 
out the year except on holidays and Sun- 
days; and twice upon the latter, once in June 
and once in September. That it is appre- 
ciated is shown by the numbers who fre- 











quent it upon every pleasant day, and by- 


the fact that it is first among the places of 
interest in St. Louis to which the attention 
of visiting strangers is called. 

Other cities have parks of greater magni- 
tude and perhaps of equal beauty. But the 
people are taxed for their support. This is 
as free as the air they breathe. 

We have seen many other splendid gifts 
to the public in recent years, libraries, art 
galleries and public buildings, but none, I 
think, which is of such practical value to so 
many people. The park is something that 
can be enjoyed by old and young, by rich 
and poor, by learned and ignorant. One 
needs only the possession ot his senses in 
order to get some good from trees and 
grass and flowers, and when these sre given 
in the heart of a great city they are of dou- 
ble value. For generations yet to come this 
gift of Henry Shaws will be as great a boon 
as it is to-day; and it is difficult to imagine 
how money could have been spent for the 
public good and be more far-reaching in its 
effects. And, asI said at the beginning of 
this sketch, it is a monument to his wisdom 
and generosity—far greater than any that 
coula have been bwilt from bronze or 
marble. 


FRANELIN, OnI0. 
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SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








I am in receipt of the following note from 
a gentleman in Ohio: 


“ Dear Sir: 1 wish to plant a few grapevines, 
not more than a dozen, and cannot afford to ex- 
periment so long as I can get the experience of 
others. Will you tell me what to plant; or what 
you would plant if about to set for home use and 
wanted a good supply. I ama believer in fruit 
for food; and that is what I want of grapes for 
the most part.” . 


Well, plant Worden and Niagara, and 
Gaertner and Brighton—if they are to be 
grown together, if not leave out Brighton— 
and of the newest sorts plant .Colerain and 
Green Mountain. If I were this spring to 
plant a vineyard I would confine myself 
mostly to these sorts. But for late keeping 
grapes [ should wish for Herbert, Iona, and 
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Ve these are excellent for win- 
ter. Iona is very thin-skinned, and the vine 
must be covered winters. All the rest I 
have named are hardy. 

Another letter | from New Jersey says: 
“What have you to say of the Colerain, 
Eaton, Green Mountain, and Mills grapes?” 
I do not see any real advantage in the Eaton. 
It is big, not in other respects quite equal 
to Concord. There is no reason for desir- 
ing a grape larger than Worden or Niagara, 
especially if rather late and not high qual- 
ity. Colerain I take on trust, of many and 
best judges, to be a real acquisition, Green 
Mountain, or Winchell, is certainly a good 
grape, and all right. Mills, I see no great 
reason for planting. We probably have 
scattered about the country many seedlings 
and hybrids not introduced to the public, 
and of superior worth. What we need now 
is a test-garden at Washington, and two 
branches, one North and one South, where 
any one may send a new thing, have it 
thoroughly and honestly tested, fruit or 
vegetable, and then he can get it introduced 
at a reasonable advantage. 

A third letter asks innumerable questions 
about strawberries: and I can only refer the 
writer for a reply to Mr. Crawford’s annual 
report of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, or to the 
catalogs of the best growers, and especially 
to the reports of the State experiment sta 
tions. But I will answer one or two of his 
inquiries. Yes, Sharpless is a noble fruit of 
highest quality on my land. But Ido not 
doubt it is, in other locations, nearly worth- 
less. ‘‘ What is so far about the standard 
of a universal berry?” Bubach and Cum- 
berland almost everywhere do exceedingly 
well: but Bubach is pistillate; that is, does 
not fertilize itself. I am sure that out of 
the new sorts we shall find our universal 
standards to he staminate or full sexed. 

“Why will not some grapes bear if 
planted by themselves? And why are some 
fruit trees barren?’’ The cause is not the 
same in all such cases. Some of our vines 
have very short stamens and the pollen 
fails to reach the ovary. In some of our 
strawberries the sex is imperfect; that is, 
there is no pollen to be carried to the 
ovary. Some trees are male and others 
female. The trouble with your Brighton is 
defective form of blossom. I have two 
Kentucky coffee trees standing near each 
other; one bears fruit heavily, the other 
never bears any. The reason is division of 
sexual organs; one tree is male, the other 
female. Among the strawberries Sharp- 
less and Cumberland and Pearl and Jessie 
are able to fertilize themselves and their 
neighbors having stamens loaded with 
but Bubach and Haverland and 

arfield have no stamens to bear pol'en 
and must be planted with other varieties. 
Several, if not all of Rogers Hybrid grapes 
need to be planted with others. The Lind- 
ley, Herbert, etc., areall defective in flowers. 

me more inquirer says: ‘‘ Will you tell 
me what to do with tender roses that will 
not endure hard freezing. I have no green- 
house or other convenience for storing such 
things; but I dearly wish to grow a few of 
the finer teas.”” It isa good plan to grow 
them in pots bedded during the summer, 
and lifted for winter to your windows. 
Some of mine I dig every fall and heelinin a 
lean-to cheap house where I grow a few peach 
trees and have beds for early lettuce and 
seeds of other sorts—not much more than a 
big coldframe. Many sorts will go through 
the winter pegged down, and then hilled 
up. Icover many with inverted sods; but 
these are of the hardy sorts. The Hybrid 
Teas are much hardier than the Teas. If 
you adopt the plan of growing in pots a 
good list would be Bon Siléne, Hermosa, 
Perle de Jardin, the Bride. Catherine de 
Mermet, Papa Jontier, and Waban. Much 
more can be got from a few well-kept roses 
than from many that get little care and are 
crowded. I presume two roses will be all 
that most women can care for advantag- 
eously inthe winter. Fortwo, select Waban, 
a pink, and Bon Siléne or Meteor. The same 
writer asks, ‘‘ What is the Rose of Sharon? 
I cannot find it in the lists of rose growers?”’ 
It is not a rose at all, butashrub. It is a 
splendid affair, however. and blossoms in 
August and September; the common name 
for it is Althea. 

One more inquirer asks: ‘‘Will you make 
a report this spring of what success you 
have had in protecting peaches?”’ Laying 
down limbs has so far failed with me to be 
peoaeeeive of any fruit worth speaking of. 

ving limbs with straw is about equally a 
failure; but my peach house, which is only 
a tight, cheap, board yard, ten to twelve 
feet high on the side, and crossed over the 
top with slats on which I lay cornstalks or 
straw in winter,is a success. In this I 
have six trees loaded with blossoms. Be- 
sides, I am aes here thelIona grape. I 
think it will pay to build such a house with 
glass roof; but my plan is very cheap and 
very successful. e can at least grow 
peaches enough for our home use ata tri- 
fling cost and little care. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
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CUTTING AND CURING HAY. 


BY AGRICOLA. 





THE knack of doing things at just the 
right time is an important element of suc- 
cess in farming, and in no phase of farm 
work, as much asin the harvest, is prompt- 
ness a requisite. Not a little of the value of 
the hay crop is lost in its being cut at the 
wrong period of growth orripening. Take, 
for instance, the clover crop. Clover should 
be cut while it is in blossom, or just as the 
heads are turning brown. It then possesses 
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its full feeding value, and there will be no 
loss of sugatf or other soluble matter in 
the plant, On this subject a writer in the 
American Agriculturist says: 

“When grass and clover are growing, the 
leaves and flowersare covered with a film of 
gum. If it were not for this film of gum or wax 
the rain would wash out the sugar. ‘When we 
cut the clover or grass it dries rapidly, the film 
of wax cracks and then the rain.can get at the 
sugar and washitout. ., . If we cuta field of 
clover and rain immediately falls upon the 
clover heads, no harm is done; but if the clover 
is partly covered and is then allowed to lie out 
exposed to the rain, loss will be sustained.” 

In securing clover the following process 
may be followed: Set the machine at work 
mowing immediately after dinner, and let 
it mow until night, and let the clover 
lie in the swath over night. Do not at- 
tempt to cure it the same day it is mown; 
but on the following day, if the weather be 
pleasant, set the hay-tedder to work (if you 
have one,or, if not, turn in your forces with 
hand forks and throw it up lightly so that 
the air may circulate freely through it). 
This will tend to cure the clover quite as 
much as the sun’s rays. Keep the tedder 
moving in the clover all the forenoon and 
then, if sufficiently cured, it may be hauled 
to the barn in the afternoon, but if not it 
should be put up in large cocks in order 
that it may not be blackened by the dew on 
the succeeding night. This is an impor- 
tant consideration, for the value of clover, 
as fodder, is greatly increased if it is not 
blackened by rains or by heavy dews. 
However, should rain or dew fall on the 
clover immediately after its being cut or 
within a few hours, it will do it no harm; 
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| WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 





MEDICAL 
iT SCIENCE 
Sy has achieved a 
LSS 7 - great triumph in 


SS the production of 
BEECHAM’S 

which will cure Sick 
; PI LLS Headache and all Ner- 
vous Disorders arising from Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation and Disor- 
dered K.iver ; and they will quickly re- 
store women to complete health. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 


Of ail d ists. Price 25 cents a box. 
> New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: ‘“‘ The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.” 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in 
impreved and economic 
cookery.For Soups,Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 
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but if the curing process is begun after it 
is wet by rains or dew, it will be rendered 
less valuable as fodder. 

With regard to the curing of timothy or 
herd grass, perhaps a somewhat different 
method should be pursued. Where timothy 
is well ripened it should be cut in the fore- 
noon, and where heavy, should be put up in 
fair-sized cocks and allowed to remain out 
over night. It will cure quite as much 
during the night as when exposed to the 


rays of the. sun, and it will be in a much 

reener condition as it cures with the sap 
in it, and is not dried up, as when it is left 
exposed to thesun. It should be thrown 
open the following morning, if the weather 
be pleasant, and lightly shaken up during 
the forenoon, and it will be ready to go to ~ 


the mow or stack immediately after dinner. 2 

One thing is to be observed in the curin 

of hay, namely, thatit be not overcured, If 

it can be put ed the mynd Vi a et — 

sessing a greenish tinge, it w ‘oun 

be much more readily eaten by the stock, 

inasmuch as it contains, as we have before Cc U R E S 

said, much of its plant juice. If exposed to 

the sun too long it becomes hard, dry, brit- 

tle, and loses much of its value by being 

less digestible and palatable. It is not nec- > 
RHEUMATISM. 

and aliows it to cure by a steaming process 

so — better en = oes Re 

really no time is lost. ould i RRR es IE FS A a EI ST 

the auethh over night, exposed to a possible BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

rain or the heavy dew, it will take much | THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWaYs RELIABLE 

longer to get as wel cured and ready for J 0. 8. WILT For Sale by Grocers Generally. 

the mow on the following day. 4 s 4 ® 

As the hay crop is not fikely to bea large | — é ERGER, 223 ¥, and St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


essary to get rid of all the internal moisture. 

one this year, this manner of properly cur- r ; ESSN 

ing should have careful attention inasmuch DEAFNESS. AHEAD NOISES CUR ED 
wb Bye Wi to ye REE 





CURES 
OTHERS = 


VT1LeVdVS us 





Timothy should be cut before the heads 
go to seed, or, at least. before the seeds 
become dry and hard. We emphasize the 
necessity of putting up the mown grass in 
cocks over night, for two reasons: it pro- 
tects it against a possible shower over night 
as ever und of hay counts. For witha 
light pe wun is usually a high price, and | “by ¥-Hucox. 668 Brway,DX, Wette 


high prices are what the farmers are look 
ing for. 





For Catalogue & Prices ot * Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G CO., Beaver Falls, Pa 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS C0, 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, ) 
No. 12 Park Place, fs New York. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 
4th Selected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private 
Displays. 


FIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


¢ 





CELEBRATION GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Ete. 


Full directions, “How to Use Fire- 
works” accompany Each Assortment, 
and can be found in Catalogue. 


Send your orders early and avoid 
the late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Nis. 9 & 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place, } New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Do You Wish the 
Finest Bread and Cake? 





It is conceded that the Royal Baking Powder is the 
purest and strongest of all the baking powders. 
The purest baking powder makes the finest, sweetest, 


most delicious food. 


The strongest baking powder makes the lightest food. 

That baking powder which is both purest and strong- 
est makes the most digestible and wholesome food. 

Why should not every housekeeper avail herself of 
the baking powder which will give her the best food 


with the least trouble? 


The Massachusetts State Analyst says: “I have made deter- 
minations of the amount of leavening gas and examinations as 
to the purity of the different baking powders. The volume of 
leavening gas given off by the Royal at the lowest temperature 
of baking is greater than that given off by any of the others. 

“The ‘Royal’ was found to be also the purest of those ex- 


amined, and contained no objectionable ingredient. 


As the 


excellence of a baking powder is dependent upon the yield of 
leavening gas, and upon the wholesomeness and purity of its 
ingredients, the ‘ Royal’ is unquestionably the best.” 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 








GALES CYCLES 


MODELS A&B. 
POSITIVELY FIRST CLASS. 1 
DALY = GAL 


CHOVE RLING 





customers 
trom 86 to 18 pe spor exnt. ons large var 


Wy one SCALES 








DEVLIN & CO,, 
UNION SQUARE. 

ee 
CLOTHING, == 
accurate in style, superior 
workmanship. In a house 

whose reputation has been 

established for honestly 

made goods at moderate 


prices, no one can fail to be 
suited. 





Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Chureh, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs § 
8. C. SMALL | 
& Co., 
























, ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 
IMPORTERS AND 
CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


MASABA TRON BANGE. 
Safe and Preys Tnvestments 
tocks for sule which pay 
. de phe g ym of 2% per cent. on the nt market value, 
= oer ou. on the par value of the stock. Also 
stocks in companies where the amount of ore in sight 
* ee uarantee that + ad will soon be placed upona 
ait end- 


Invest oT i poet Double Your Meney in 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
Stocks, 610 id 611 L eu mn Bulan a palueh. Mine 
an ® Dn. 
References aod sth yee es 


W.&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN. 
ie 


Joun St, Yer ok and 
on Lake 8t., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


eis PUMPS, 

raulic Rams,’ Gard 
Fintures, Iron Port Nand 
Hydrants, Street Washers 








WorksFounded lal 
Highest medal 

them A ee Universal Ex- 

hibit in 

1867; Al 

and Centennial Exhibition 


cervfutservics Dodd's Ave AGENCY Boston 
ASA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 














Cand fut atreted Otaleges BOSTON, MASS. 





SAMU Sr, COCKE BURN, 
FLORIST 
WOuDLAWN CEMETERY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Pac Given Seettory Lots. 
Correspondence invited. 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 pene Siregt:, Posten New vork. 


34 Washington Street. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
| FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


, #9 and 40 Flathesh Avenue, Breskiva. 











July 14, 1899. 











1794 Oldest icciaat Company in Hartford 


1892 


EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBIT 
OF THE 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY ist, 1892. 


ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items.. $363,598 31 
ee eae and in course of 

oweecereveccocccess cadge abn. 561,082 38 
Rents and p se Interest...........-.0++ 23,939 80 
Real Estate Unincumbered...... .......... 879,575 60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (ist lien).... 1,302,090 00 
Loans en Collateral Security........... ... 30,000 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value...... 351,282 00 
Bank Stock, New York, Market Value.... 333,170 00 
Bank Stock, Boston, Market Value......... 83,947 75 
Bank Stock, Albany and Montreal, Mar- 

DIR ND, arc vocsdiicceccnsubenadendpocsonse 83,245 00 
TAMA BOGE. 2.0 00s cnsccccnesee coacens 753,925 00 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds........... 2,477,281 00 

EE IID 6 onsinssecnoncsss corel $6,743,046 84 








LIABILITIES. 
COMMA BOO oo a oos 65 rice voce sesbntbees cee $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance.........,...+0+++ 2,566,400 29 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims,,,. 374,306 61 
MEP OSURPIMG. 25.5 6.00 sbiiicrssecvescesVies 2,552,339 94 
Surplus to Policy-holders................... 3,802,339 94 
Gross Assets—increase.........-...sseseeees 166,430 71 
Re-insurance Reserve—increase........... 147,964 91 
Income over Expenditures................. 552,557 82 
Market Value of Stock..............-:..0005 350 00 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President, 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 


THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Metropolitan Department, cor. Cedar and William Streets, New York. 
YOUNG & HODGES, Managers. 


(G. F. BISSELL, Manager 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill. ie: e-aywoob, Asc Manager. 


Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal, }°*“°** “ °Sty: 


Managers. 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 





SMITH & WESSON 


Salety Hammeriess Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 82 AND 36-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 





ding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and" Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 


THE PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


The Solid Train Route between New York and Chicago 


Is the only Trunk Line to Chautauqua, Lake, the 
handsomest and healthiest ‘Jake in’ the 











‘world, =. feet above the sea. Ohautau- 


id 
d baggage checks to the Assem- 
bly Grounds. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


9” 
“The Burlington Route 
Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


ge fe Bas no egual nn, track and 


sell you Tickets via 











THE BU RLINGTON ROUTE. 





T etc, 
Electricity, all baths and all remedial ap- 
New and R in the Annex un- 
io ce ates 


Edwin C. Burt & Co., 


Manufacturers, Exporters and 
Retail Dealers of Fine Shoes, 


Have opened their 


New Retail Shoe Store, 
10 & 72 W. 23d St., near 6th Ay.. 


Where a fullline of their superior 
production ot Fine Shoes may be 
found at Retail. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK. | BROOKLYN. 
70 & 72 West 23d | 446 & 448 Fulton 
St., near 6th Av. | St., cor. Hoyt. 


Edwin C. Burt & Co. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1892 OPENS JUNE lérn, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Isr. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 


co ular resort for health, change, rest or recrea- 
tion 


Tievatee © Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces 
 ~ Parlor and Promenade on the roof. 
uites of rooms with eo baths. 
Sronmen Lawn 




















Sena for Ntustrat ed Otreular. 











